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Without PhilMophr, we should be little above the animals that dig 
or erect their habitations* prepare their food in them, talce care of their 
little ones in their dwellings, and have, besides, the good fortune, which 
we have not, of being born ready-clotbed. 

Article AHTtQum, Vol. 1. p. 177. 

How charming is divine Philosophv! 

Not harsh and crabbed, as dull fools suppose^ 

But musical as is Apollo'd lute. 

And a perpetual feast of nectarM sweets. 

Where oo crude surfeit reigns. 

Milton's Comus, Scene 2. 
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Page 

53, line 6, for " Oenfipskran/' read " GengiB-Khan." 

73, line 9« the full pomt should be a comma. 

263, In the article Justice, the name ** Veiron " is thronghoat erro- 
neously printed " Perron." 
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GREGORY VIL 

Bayle himself, while admitting that Gregory was 
the firebrand of Europe, concedes to him the deno- 
mination of a great man, " That old Rome," says he, 
** which plumed itself upon conquests and military 
virtue, should have brought so many other nations 
under its dominion, redounds, according to the general 
maxims of mankind, to her credit and glory ; but, upon 
the slightest reflection, can excite little surprise. On 
the other hand, it is a subject of great surprise to see 
new Rome, which pretended to value itself only on an 
apostolic ministry, possessed of an authority under 
ivhich the greatest monarchs have been constrained to 
bend. Caron may observe, with truth, that there is 
scarcely a single emperor who has opposed the popes 
without feeling bitter cause to regret his resistance. 
Even at the present day the conflicts of powerful 
princes with the court of Rome almost always terminate 
in their confusion." 

I am of a totally different opinion from Bayle. There 
win probably be many of a different one from mine. 
I deliver it however with freedom, and let him who is 
willing and able refute it. 

1st. The differences of the princes of Orange and 
the Seven Provinces with Rome did not terminate in 
their confusion ; and Bayle, who, while at Amsterdam^ 
could set Rome at defismce,. was a happy illustratioB 
of the contrary. 

The triumphs of (][ueen Elizabeth, of Grostavus Vasa 
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in Sweden, of the kings of Denmark, of all the princes 
of the north of Germany, of the finest part of Hel- 
vetia, of the single and small city of Geneva,— ^the 
triumphs, I say, of all these over the policy of the 
Roman court, are perfectly satisfactory testimonies that 
it may be easily and successfully resisted, both in affairs 
of religion and government. 

2dly. T&e sacking of Rome by the troops of Charles 
the Fifth ; the pope (Clement VII.) a prisoner in the 
castle of St. Angelo; Louis XIV. compelling pope 
Alexander VII. to ask his pardon, and erecting even in 
Rome itself a monument of the pope's submission; and, 
within our own times, the easy subversion of that 
steady, and apparently most formidable support of the 
papal power, the society of Jesuits in Spain, in France, 
in Naples, in Goa, ancl in Paraguay — all this furnishes 
decisive evidence, that, when potent princes are in 
hostility with Rome, the quarrel is not terminated in 
their confusion; they may occasionally bend before 
the storm, but they will not eventually be over- 
thrown. 

When the popes walked on the heads of kings, when 
they conferred crowns by a parchment bull, it appears 
to me, that at this extreme height of their power and 
grandeur they did no more than the Caliphs, who were 
file successors of Mahomet, did in the very period of 
their decline. Both of them, in the character of 
priests, conferred the investiture of empires, in solemn 
ceremony, on the most powerful of contending parties. 

3dly. Maimbourg says — " What no pope ever did 
before, Gregory VIII. deprived Henry IV. of his dig- 
nity of emperor, and of his kingdoms of Germany and 
Italy." 

Maimbourg is mistaken. Pope Zachary had, long 
before that, placed a crown on the^ head of the Austra- 
sian Pepin, who usurped the kingdom of the Franks ; 
and pope Leo III. had declared the son of that Pepin 
emperor of the west, and thereby deprived the empress 
Irene of the whole of that empire; and from that time, 
it must be admitted, there has not been a single priest 
of the Romish church who has not imag^ed that his 
bishop enjoyed the disposal of all crowns. 
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This maxim was always turned t6 account when it 
was possible to be so. It was considered as a conse- 
crated weapon, deposited in the sacristj of St. John 
of Lateran, which migl\t be drawn forth m solemn and 
impressive ceremony on every occasion that required it. 
This prerogative is so commanding ; it raises to such a 
height the dignity of an exorcist bom at Velletri or 
Civita Vecchia, that if Luther* (Ecolampadius, John 
Calvin, and all the prophets of the Cevennes, had been " 
natives of any miserable village near Rome, and under- 
gone the tonsure there, they would have supported that 
cKurch with the same rage which they actually mani- 
fested for its destruction. 

4thly. Everything, then, depends on the time and place 
of a man's births and the circumstances by which he 
is surrounded. Gregory VII. was bom in an age of 
barbarism, ignorance, and superstition ; and he had to 
deal with a young debauched inexperienced emperor, 
deficient in money, and whose power was contested by 
all the powerful lords of Germany. 

We cannot believe, that, from the time of the Au- 
strasian Charlemagne, the Roman people ever paid 
very willing obedience to Franks or Teutonians: it 
hated them as much as the genuine old Romans would 
have hated the Cimbri, if the Cimbri had obtained 
dominion in Italy. The Othos had left behind them in 
Rome a memory that was execrated, because they had 
enjoyed great power there ; and, after the time of the 
Odios, Europe it is well known become involved in 
frightful anarchy. 

This anarchy was not more effectually restrained 
under the emperors of the house of Franconia. . One 
half of Germany- was in insurrection against Henry 
IV. The countess Matilda, grand duchess, his cousin 
german, more powerful than himself in Italy, was his 
mortal enemy. She possessed, either as fiefs of the 
empire, or as allodial property, the whole duchy of Tus- 
cany, the territory of Cremona, Ferrara, Mantua, and 
Parma; a. part of the Marches of Ancona, Reggio, 
Modena, Spoletto, and Verona; and she had rights, 
that is to say pretensions, to the two Burgundys ; for 

b2 
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^le cn^eosd cfkancery tslaimed'tbofle territories, aocord* 
«Bg to its Tegular practice of claiming everytbing. 

We admit, that Gregory VIL would hare beea little 
lesB tkan <an ideot bad lie ngt exerted his strongest 
efibrtsto secure « complete influence over this powerftil 
4>RDces64 and to obtain, by her means, a point of 
wippoitt and protection^ against the Germans. He be- 
came her director, and, after being her director, her heir. 

I shall QOt, in this place, examine whether he was 
really her lover, or whether he only pretended to be so ; 
4>T whether his enemies merely pretended it; or whether, 
in -his idle momeitts, the assuming and ardent little 
director did not occasionally abuse the influence he 
.possessed with his penitent, and prevail over a feeble 
and caprioious woman. In the course of human events 
nothing can be more natural or common ; but as 
vsually no registers are kept of such cases ; as those 
isteretiting intimacies between the directors and directed 
do Bot take place before witnesses, and as Gregory has 
been reproached with this imputation only by his ene- 
mies, we ought not to confound accusation with proof. 
It is quite enough that Gregory claimed the whole of 
ibis penitent's property. 

dthly. The donation which he procured to be made 
!to himself by the countess Matilda, in the year 1077, 

05 more than suspected. And one proof that it is not to 
be relied upon, is, that not merely this deed was never 
shown, but that, in a second deed, the first is stated to 
liave been lost. It was pretended that the donation 
had been made in the fortress of Canosse, and in the 
fieeond act it is said to have been made at Rome.* 
These ^ifrcumetances may be considered as confirming 
the opinion of some antiquaries, a little too scrupulous, 
iv4io snuntain that out of a thousand grants made in 
those times (and those times were of long duration) 
there are more than nine hundred evidently coun- 
terfeit. 

These have been two«orts of usnrpeiHS in o»r quarter 
4)f the world, *£urope — robbers and forgers. 

.6thly. Bayk, ak^ougb aUowing <iie title of great 'to 

* See the article Dohation. 
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Gregory, acknowledges at the same time that this tur-^ 
bulent man disgraced his heroism by his prophecies. 
He hlid the audacity to create an emperor, and in that 
he did well, as the emperor Henry IV. had made 
a pope. Henry deposed him, and he deposed Henry. 
So far there is nothing to object; — ^both sides are 
equal. But Gregory took it into his head to turn pro- 
phet ; he predicted the death of Henry IV. for the year 
1080; but Henry IV. conquered, and the pretended 
emperor Rodolphns was defeated and slain in Thuringia 
by the famoi|s Godfrey of Bouillon, a man more truly 
great than all the other three. 

This proves, in my opinion, that Gregory had more 
enthusiasm than talent. 

I subscribe with all my heart to the remark of Bayle, 
that *' when a man undertakes to predict the future, he 
is provided against everything by a face of brass, and 
' an inexhausible magazine of equivocations." But your 
enemies deride your equivocations; they also have a 
face of brass like yourself; and they expose you as a 
knave, a braggart, and a fool. 

7thly. Our great man ended his publio career with 
witnessing the taking of Rome by assault, in the year 
1083. He was besieged in the castle, since called 
St. Angelo, by the same emperor Henry IV., whom he 
had dared to dispossess, and died in misery and con- 
tempt at Salerno, under the protection of Robert Guis- 
card the Norman. 

I ask pardon of modem Rome, but when I read the 
history of the Scipios, the Catos, the Pompeys, and the 
Csesars, I find a difficulty in ranking with them a fac- 
tious monk who was made a pope under the name 
of Gregory VII. 

But our Gregory has obtained even a yet finer title ; 
he has been made a saint, at least at Rome. It was the 
famous cardinal Coscia who effected this canonizaUon 
under pope Benedict XIII. Even an ofiice or service 
of St. Gregory VII. was printed, in which it was said, 
that that saint '' absolved the faithful from the alle*- 
giance which they had sworn to their emperor.*' 

Many parliaments of the kingdom were desirous 
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of baving tbis legend burnt by tbe executioner; but 
Bentivetglio, the nvniCtQy — ^who kept one of tbeactreaset 
at the opera, of the name of Coastitatioiiy as bis mis- 
treas^ and had by her a daughter called la L^nde ; a 
man otherwise extremely amiable, and a most interest- 
ittg companion, — procured from the ministry a mitiga* 
tioa of the threatened storm ; and, after passing sen- 
tence of condemnaticm on tbe legend of St. Gregory^ 
tbe hostile party were conte«tod to suppress it and to 
laugh at it. 

HAPPY— HAPPILY. 

What is called happiness is an abstract idea, com- 
posed of various ideas of pleasure ; for he who has but 
a moment of pleasure is not a happy man, in like 
manner that a moment of grief constitutes not a mi<- 
serable one. Pleasure is more transient than happiness, 
and happiness than felicity. When a person says — 'I 
am happy at this moment, he abuses the word, and 
only means I am pleased. When pleasure is conti- 
nuous, he may then call himself happy. When this 
happiness lasts a little longer, it is a state of felicity. 
We are sometimes very far from being happy in prospe- 
rity, just as a surfeited invalid eats nothing of a 
great feast prepared for him. 

The ancient adage, '' No person should be called 
happy before his death," seems to turn on very false 
principles, if we mean by this maxim that we should not 
<give the name of happy to a man who had been so con- 
\stantly from bis birth to his last hour. This conttnoity 
•of agreeable moments is rendered impossible by tbe 
constitution of our organs, by that of the elements on 
wbioh we depend, and by that of mankind, on whom we 
deipend still mojpe. Constant happiness is 4he pbiloso- 
plKr's stone of the soul ; it is a great deal for us not to 
he a long ttme unhappy. A person irhom we might sup- 
pose to have always enjoyed a happy Mfe, who periskes 
jBiiseraMy, would certainly merit the appellation of 
happy ratil 'bis death, and we might boldly pronounce 
4haC he had beeii the happiest of men. Socrates might 
have been the happiest of the Greeks, although super- 
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stitioas, absnrd, or miquitous judges, or all together, 
juridically poisoned him at the age of seventy years, on 
the suspicion that he believjcd in one only God. 

Ihe philosophical maxim so much agitated, ^' Nemo 
mte obitum felix/' therefore, appears absolutely false 
in every sense; and if it signines that a happy man 
may die an unhappy death, it signifies nothing of con- 
sequence. 

The proverb of being ** Happy as a king" is stHI 
nore false. Every body knows how the vulgar deceive 
themselves. 

It is demanded, if one condition is happier than ano* 
iher? If man in general is happier than woman? It 
would be necessary to have tried all conditions, to have 
been man and woman like Tiresias and Iphis, to decide 
this question; still more would it be necessary to 
have lived in all conditions, with a mind equally proper 
to each ; and we must have passed through all the pos- 
sible state of man and woman to judge of it. 

It is further demanded, if of two men one is happier 
than the other ? It is very clear that he who has the 
gout and stone, who loses his fortune, his honour, hit 
wife and children, an4 who is condemned to be hanged 
immediately after having been mangled, is less happy 
in this world in everything, than a young vigorous 
«ultan, or La Fontaine's cobbler. 

But we wish to know which is the happiest of two 
men equally healthy, equally rich, and of an equal 
condition ? It is clear, that it is their temper which 
decides it. The most moderate, the least anxious^ and 
at the same time the most sensible, is the most happy; 
but unfortunately the most sensible is often the least 
moderate. It is not our condition, it is the temper 
4»f our souls which renders us happy. Ihis disposi- 
tion of our soul depends on our organs, and our organ* 
have been arranged without our having the least part 
in the arrangement. 

it belongs to the reader to make his reflexions on 
the above. There are many articles on which he cao 
say more than we ought to tell him. In matters cf 
.art, it is necessary to instruct him ; in affairs of more* 
he should be left to think for himself. 
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this ifsefttl Dictionary — hapjHfy, they have not wc- 
eeeded. 

UDgenerous minds, and absurd fanatics, every day 
endeavour to prejudice the powerful and dm ignorant 
against philosophers. If ^ley were unhappily hsteaei 
to, we should fall back into the barbarity from idiich 
philosophers alone have withdrawn V8> 

HEAVEN (CIEL MATERIEL.) 

The laws of optics, whieb are founded upon the 
nature of things, have ordained that^ from this small 
globe of earth on which we live, we shall always see 
the material heaven as if we were the centre of it, 
although we are far from being that centre. 

That we shall always see it as a vaulted roof, hang- 
ing over a plane, altibough there is no other vaulted 
roof than that of our atmosphere, which has no such 
j)lane. 

That our -sun and moon will always appear one third 
larger at the horizon than at their zenith, although 
they are nearer the spectator at the zenith than at the 
horizon. 

Such are the laws of optics, such is the structure of 
your eyes, that, in the first place, the material heaven, 
the clouds, the moon, the sun, which is at so vast a dis- 
tance from you ; the planets, which in their apogee are 
still at a greater distance from it; all the stars placed 
at distances yet vastly greater, comets and meteors, 
everything, must appear to us in that vaulted roof 
as consisting of our atmosphere. 

The sun appears to us, when in its zenith, smaller 
than when at fifteen degrees below ; at thirty degrees 
below the zenith it will appear still larger than at fif- 
teen ; and finally, at tlie horizon, its size will seem larger 
yet ; so that its dimensions in the lower heaven decrease 
in consequenoe of its elevations, in the following pro- 
portions : — 

At the horizon - - - 100 
At fifteen degrees above - 68 

At thirty degrees - - - 50 

At forty-five degrees - - 40 
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Its apparent magnitudes in the vaulted roof are as its 
apparent elevations ; and it is the same with the moon, 
and with a comet.* 

It is not hahit, it is not the intervention of tracts of 
land, it is not the refraction of the atmosphere which 
produce this effect. Malebranche and Regis have dis- 
puted with each other on the subject; but Robert 
Smith has calculated.f 

Observe the two stars, which, being at a prodigious 
distance from each other, and at very different depths, 
in the immensity of space, are here considered as 
placed in the circle which the sun appears to traverse. 
You perceive them distant from each other in the great 
circle, but approximating to each other in every circle 
smaller, or within that described by the path of the 
sun. 

It is in this manner that you see the material heaven. 
It is by these invariable laws of optics that you per- 
ceive the planets sometimes retrograde and sometimes 
stationary; there is in fact nothing of the kind. Were 
you stationed in the sun, we should perceive all the 
planets and comets moving regularly round it in those 
elliptic orbits which God assigns. But we are upon 
the planet of the earth, in a comer of the universe, 
where it is impossible for us to enjoy the sight of every 
thing. 

Let us not then blame the errors of our senses, like 
Malebranche ; the steady laws of nature originating in 
the immutable will of the Almighty, and adapted to the 
structure of our organs, cannot be errors. 

We can only see the appearances of things, and not 



• See Smith's »* Optics." 

t Tlie opinion of Smith is fundamentally the same as that of 
Malebranche. Since the stars at the zenith, and at the horizon, 
are seen under an angle nearly equal, the apparent difference in 
size, can arise only from the same cause as induces us to judge a 
body of a hundred cubic inches, when seen at the distance of 
a hundred feet, larger than a body of a single cubic inch, when 
seen at the distanceof a single foot; and this cause can be no other 
than a conclusion of the mind become habitual, and of which, on ' 
that very account, we huve ceased to retain a distinct conscious- 
ness. 
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tbings themselves. We are no more deceived when the 
sun, the work of the divinity — ^that star a million times 
larger than our earths — ^appears to us quite flat and two 
feet in width, than when, in a convex mirror, which is 
the work of our own hands, we see a man only a few 
inches high. 

If the Chaldean Magi were the first who employed 
the understanding, which God bestowed upon them, to 
measure and arrange in their respective stations the 
heavenly bodies, other nations more gross and unintel- 
ligent made no advance towards imitating them. 

These childish and savage populations imagined the 
earth to be flat, supported, I know not how, by its own 
weight in the air ; the sun, moon, and stars to move 
continually upon a solid vaulted roof called a firma- 
ment ; and this roof to sustain waters, and have flood- 
gates at regular distances, through which these waters 
issued to moisten and fertilise the earth. 

But how did the sun, the moon, and all the stars, 
reappear after their sitting? Of this they know nothing 
at all. The heaven touched the flat earth ; and there 
were no means by which the sun, moon, and stars, 
could turn under the earth, and go to rise in the 
east after having set in the west. It is true, that 
these children of ignorance were right by chance in not 
entertaining the idea that the sun and fixed stars 
moved round the earth. But they were far from con- 
ceiving that the sun was immoveable, and the earth 
with its satellite revolving round him in space together 
with the other planets. Their fables were more distant 
from the true system of the world than darkness from 
light. 

They thought the sun and stars returned by. cer- 
tain unknown roads after having refreshed themselves 
for their course at some spot, not precisely ascertained, 
in the Mediterranean sea. This was the amount of 
astronomy, even in the time of.Homer, who is compa- 
ratively recent ; for the Chaldeans kept their science to 
themselves, in order to obtain thereby greater respect 
from other nations. Homer says, more diau once, that 
the sun plunges into the ocean (and this ocean, 
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W it olwerved, is aodMDg but the Nik): heiey by ih« 
fireahneas of thie waters, be repaks daring tbe night the 
fatmie and exhaiisticm of tbe day, after which, be goes 
to the place of bis regular rising by ways unknown to 
mortals. This idea is yery like that of baron Foeneste, 
who says, that the cause of our not seeing tbe sua 
when be goes back, is that be goes back by night. 

As, at that time, the nations of Syria ana the Greeks 
were somewhat acquunted with Asia and a small part 
of Europe, and had no notion of the countries which 
lie to the nor^ of the Euxine sea and to the south <^ 
the Nile, they laid it down as a certainty that the 
earth was a full third longer than it was wide ; conae^ 
quently the heaven, which touched tbe earth and em*' 
braced it,, was also more long than wide. Hence came 
down to us degrees of longitude and latitude, names 
which we have always retained,althougb with farmers cor* 
rect ideas than those which originally suggested them. 

The book of Job, composed by an ancient Arab who 
possessed some knowledge of astronomy, since bespeaks 
of the constellations, contains nevertheless the follow- 
ing passage : ^* Where wert thou, when I laid the 
foundation of tbe earth? Who bath taken the dimen* 
sions thereof? On what are its foundations fixed? 
Who hath laid the corner-stone thereof?" 

The least informed sehoolboy, at the present day, 
would tell him, in answer : The earth has neither cor- 
ner-stone nor foundation ; and, as to its dimensions, we 
know them perfectly well, as from Magellan to Bou- 
gainville, vanous navigators have sailed round it 

The same schoolboy would put to silence the p<Ha- 
pous declaimer Lactantius, and all those who before 
and since bts time Inwe decided that the earth was 
fixed upon the water, and that there can be no heaven 
under the ear^; and that, consequently, it is both 
ridieuloua and impious to suppose the existence of an- 
tipodes. 

^' ^urious to observe widi what disdain, with what 

loua pity, Lactantius looks down upon all 

Dphers^ who, from about four hundred yean 

• time, bad begua to be acquainted witL the 



apparent revolutions of the sun and planets, with the 
roundness oC the earth, and the liquid and yielding na- 
ture of the heaven through which the planets revolved in' 
their orbits, &c. He enquires, ** by what degrees phi- 
losophers attained such excess of folly as to conceive 
Uie earth to be a globe, and to surround that globe 
■with heaven."* 

These reasonings are upon a par with those he has 
adduced on the subject of the sibyls. 

Our young scholar would address some such lan- 
guage as this to all these consequential doctors : '' You' 
are to learn, that there are no such things as solid 
heavens placed one over another, as you have been 
told; that there are no real circles in which the stars 
move on a pretended firmament ; that the sun is the 
centre of our planetary world ; and that the earth and 
the planets move round it in space, in orbits not circu- 
lar but elliptic. You must learn that there is, in fact, 
neither above nor below, but that the planets and the 
comets tend all towards the sun, their common centre, 
and that the sun tends towards them, according to an 
eternal law of gravitation.*' 

Lactantius and his gabbling associates would be 
perfectly astonished, when the true system of the world 
was thus unfolded to them. 

HEAVEN OF THE ANCIENTS. 

Were a silkworm to denominate the small quantity 
of downy substance surrounding its ball, heaven, it 
would reason just as correctly as all the ancients, 
when they applied that term to the atmosphere; which, 
as M. de Fontenelle has well observed, in his *' Pl(i« 
rality of Worlds," is the down of our ball, 

* Lactantius, book iii. chap. xxiv. t and the clergy of France, 
solemnly assembled, in the year 1770, seriously cited, as a father 
of the cnurch, this very Lactantius, whom the pupils of the school 
of Alexandria, in his own time, would have absolutely laughed at* 
if they bad happened to cast their eyes upon his contemptible rhap* 
aodies. 

VOL. IV. C 
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The vapours which rise from our seas and land, a^d 
which form the clouds, meteors^ and thundery were 
supposed, in the early ages of the world, to be the 
residence of gods. Homer always makes the gods 
descend in clouds of gold; and hence painters stUl 
represent them seated on a cloud. , How can any oiie 
be seated on water? It was perfectly correct to plaee 
the master of the gods more at ease than the rest : 
He had an eagle to carry him, because the eagle soars 
higher than the other birds. 

The ancient Greeks, observing that the lords of cities 
resided in citadels on the top of some mountain, sup- 
posed that the gods might also have their citadel, and 
placed it in Thessaly, on Mount Olympus, whose 
summit is sometimes hid in clouds; so that their 
palace was on the same floor with their heaven. 

Afterwards, the stars and planets, which appear 
fixed to the blue vault of our atmosphere, became 
the abodes of gods; seven of them had each 
a planet, and the rest found a lodging where, they 
could. The general council of gods was held in a 
spacious hall which lay beyond the milky way; for it 
was but reasonable that the gods should have a hall 
in the air, as men had town-hsdls and counts of assem- 
bly upon earth. 

When the Titans, a species of animal between gods 
and men, declared ^eir just and necessary war against 
these same gods, in order to recover a part of their 
patrimony, by the father's side, as they were the sons 
of heaven and earth; they contented themselves with 
j>iling two or three mountains upon one .another, think- 
ing, that would be quite enough to make them masters 
of heaven, and of the castle of Olympus. 

Neve fiuetierrit seevrior ardaiM«ther, 
Affectasse ferunt regnum celeste ei^aptes ; 
Altaque congestos struxisse ad sidera montes. 

Otid*s Metamorph. i. 151 — 153; 

Nor heaven itself was more secure than earth : 

Against the gods the Titans levied wars. 

And pird lip mountains till they reached the stars. 
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It is, bowerer, more than six hundred leagues from 
these stars to Mount Olympus, and from some stars 
infinitely farther. 

Virgil (Eclogue v. 57 J) does not hesitate to say, — 

Sob pedibusque videt nubet et sidera Daphni*. 

Dapbuis, the guest of heaven, with wondering eyes,. 
Vfewsin the milky way, the starry skies. 
Arid far beneath him, from the shining sphere 
Beholds the morning clouds, and rolling year.— Drnvonf* 

But where then could Daphnis possibly place bim'«* 
self? 

At the opera, and in more serious productions, the 
gods are introduced descending in the midst of tem* 
pests, clouds and thunder; that is, God is brought 
forward in the midst of the vapours of our petty globe. 
These notions are so suitable to our weak minds, that 
they appear-^ us grand and sublime. 

■This philosophy of children and old women was of. 
prodigious andquity ; it is believed, however, that the 
Chaldeans entertained nearly as correct ideas as our- 
selves on the subject of what is called heaven^ They 
placed the sun in the midst of our planetary system, 
nearly at the same distance from our globe as our 
calculation computes it ; and they supposed the earth 
and some planets to revolve round that star ; this we 
l^rn from Aristarchus of 8a:mos. It is nearly the 
system of the world since established by Copernicus r 
but the philosophers kept the secret to themselves, in 
order to obtain greater respect both from kings and 
people, or rather perhaps, to avoi<i the danger of 
persecution. 

The language of error is so familiar to mankind, 
that we still apply the name of heaven to our vapours, 
and the space between the earth and mOon. We use 
the expression of ascending to heaven, just as we say 
the sun turns round, although we well know that it does 
not. We are, probably, the heaven of tW inhabitants 
of die moon; and every planet places itt heaven in 
that planet nearest to itself. 

Had Homer been askisd, to what heaven the soul 
of Sarpedonha^ fldl, or where that of Hercules re* 

c 2 
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sided, Homer would have been a good deal em- 
barrassed, and would have answered by some harm6^ 
nioos verses. 

What assurance could there be, that the etherial 
soul of Hercules would be more at its ease in the 
planet Venus or in Saturn, than upon our own 
globe? Could its mansion be in the sun? In that 
naming andconsuming furnace, it would appear diffi- 
cult for it to endure its station. In short, what was 
it that the ancients meant by heaven ? They knew 
nothing about it; they were always exclaiming " Hea- 
ven and earth," thus placing completely different 
things in most absurd connection. It would be just 
as judicious to exclaim, and connect in the same 
manner, infinity and an atom. Properly speaking, 
there is no heaven. There is a prodigious number of 
globes revolving in the immensity of space, and our 
globe revolves like the rest. 

The ancients thought, that to go to heaven was to 
ascend; but there is no ascent from one globe to 
another. The heavenly bodies are sometimes above 
our horizon, and sometimes below it. Thus, let ns 
suppose that Venus, after visiting Paphos, should re- 
turn to her own planet, when that planet had set; 
the goddess would not in that case ascend, in re- 
ference to our horizon ; she would descend, and the 
proper expression would be then, descended to hea- 
ven. But the ancients did not discriminate with such 
nicety; on every subject of natural philosophy, their 
notions were vague, uncertain and contradictory. 
Volumes have been composed in order to ascertain 
and point out, what they thought upon many ques- 
tions of this description. Six words would have been 
sufficient — " they did not think at all." We must 
always except a small number of sages; but they ap- 
peared at too late a period, and but rarely dis- 
closed their thoughts; and when they did so, the 
charlatans in power took care to send them to heaven 
by the shortest way. 

A writer, if I am not mistaken, of the name of 
Pluche, has been recently exhibiting Moses as a 
great natural philosopher; another writer had pre* 
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yiously harti^ized Mbses ^¥ith 'Descartet, and fmb- 
Itiilied a book, whieli be<»tlled '* Cartesias MofBaisabs;*^ 
according to him, M^ses wa« the real inventor of 
" Vortices," and the subtle matter; but "we full weH * 
know, that when God made Moses a great legislator 
and prophet, it was no part of his scheme to make him 
also a professor of physics. Moses instructed the 
Jews in their duty, and did not teach them a single 
word of philosophy. Calmet, who compiled a great 
deal, but never reasoned at all, talks of the system of 
the Hebrews ; but that stupid people never had any 
system. They had not even a scnool of geometry; 
the very name was utterly unknown to them. The 
whole of their science was comprised in money change 
ing and usury. 

We find m their books ideas on the structure of 
heaven, confused, incoherent, and in every respect 
worthy of a people immersed in barbarism. Their first 
heaven vras the air, the second the firmament in which 
the stars were fixed. This firmament was solid and 
made of glass, and supported the superior waters which 
issued from the vast reservoirs by flood-gates, sluices, 
and cataracts, at the time of the deluge. 

Above the firmament or these superior waters was 
the third heaven, or the empyreum, to which St. Paul 
was caught up. The firmament was a sort of demi- 
vault which came close down to the earth. 

' It is clear that, according to this opinion, there could 
be no antipodes. Accordingly, St. Augustin treats .the 
idea of antipodes as an absurdity; and Lactantius, 
whom we have already quoted, expressly says ** can 
there possibly be any persons so simple as to believe 
that there are men whose heads are lower than their 
feet?" &c. 

St. Chrysostom exclaims, in his fourteenth homily, 
'* Where are they who pretend that the heavens are 
moveable, and that their form is circular?'' 

Lattantius, once more, says, in the third book of his * 
Institutions, ** I could prove to you.by many arguments ' 
that it is impossible heaven should surround the 
earth."* 

c3 
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Tlie author of the ^' Spectacle of Nature" may rer 
peat to M. le Chevalier as often as he pleases, that 
Lanctaniius and St. Crysostom are great philosophers. 
He will be told in reply that they were great saints ; • 
and that to be a great saint, it is not at all necessary 
to be a great astronomer. It will be believed that they 
are in heaven, although it. will be admitted to be im- 
possible to say precisely in what part of it. 

HELL. 

Ikfernum, subterranean; the regions below, or the 
infernal regions. Nations which buried the dead 
placed them in the inferior or infernal regions. Their 
soul, then, was with them in those regions. Such were 
the first physics and the first metaphysics of the 
Egyptians and Greeks. 

The Indians, who were far more ancient, who had 
invented the ingenious doctrine of the metempsychosis, 
never believed that souls existed in the infernal 
regions. 

The Japanese, Coreans, Chinese, and the inhabi- 
tants of the vast territory of eastern and western Tar- 
tary, never knew a word of the philosophy of the infer- 
nal regions. 

The Greeks, in the course of time, constituted an . 
immense kingdom of these infernal regions, which 
they liberally conferred on Pluto and his wife Proser- 
pine. They assigned them three privy counsellors, 
three house-keepers called Furies, and three Fates to 
spin, wind, and cut the thread of human life. And, as in 
ancient times, every hero had his dog to guard his gate, 
so was Pluto attended and guarded by an immense 
dog with three heads ; for everything, it seems, was to 
be done by threes. Of the three privy counsellors, 
Minos, .£acus,and Rhadamanthus, one judged Greece, , 
another Asia Minor (for the Greeks were then unac- , 
quainted wiUi the Greater Asia), and the third was for 
Europe. 

The poets, having invented these infernal, regions, or 
hell, were the first to laugh at them. Sometimes Vir- , 



gil mentions hell in the .£!niad in a style of Mrionsness, 
because tlitet style was then suitable to his subject. 
Sometimes he speaks of it with contempt in his Geor- 
gics (ii. 490, Sec) 

Felix qui potuit rerum cogncwcere causas 
Atque mctut omnes et inexorabile fatuio 
Subjecit p«dibu» ttrepitumque Aeherootis avari I 

Happy the man whose visorous soal can pierce 
Through the formation of thi* universe, 
Who nobly dares despise with soul sedate. 
The den of Acheron, and vulgar fears and fate. 

WlABTOlf. 

The following lines from 'the Troad (chorus of' 
act ii.) in which Pluto, Cerberus, Phlesethon, Styx, 
&c. are treated like dreams and childish tales, were 
repeated in the theatre of Rome, and applauded by 
forty thousand hands : — 

• Tanara et aspero 
Regnum sub domino, liraen et obsidens 
Gustos non facili Cerberus ostio 
Rumores vacui, verbaque inania, 
Et par solicito fabula somnio. 

Lucretius and Horace express themselves equally 
strong. Cicero and Seneca used similar language 
in innumerable parts of their writings. The great em- 
peror Marcus Aurelius reasons still more philosophi- 
cally than all those I have mentioned.* '' He who fears 
death, fears either to be deprived of all senses, or to 
experience other sensations. But, if you no longer 
retain your own senses, you will be no longer subject to 
any pain or grief. If you have senses . of a different 
nature you will be a totally different being." 

To this reasoning, prorane philosophy had nothing 
to reply. Yet, agreeably to that contradiction or per- . 
verseness which distinguishes the human species, and 
seems to constitute the very foundation of our nature,^ 
at the very time- when Cicero publicly declared, that 
** not even an old woman was to be found who believed 
in such absurdities,'' Lucretius admitted that these 
ideas were very powerfully impressive upon men's 
minds ; his object, he says,. is to destroy. them : — 

"■ "^ ♦ Book viii. No. e». ' 
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• . . • Si eerfdm finem Aiw TiAsrent 
iBrun^naram liomioet, wliqiia ratiene Talerent ' 
Religionibus atque miais obsntere vatum. 
Nunc ratio nulla est restaodi, nulla facultas; 
^teraasquoniam pcenas inmorte timendmn. 

LvcKBTfus, book i. 106* 

.... If it once appear 
That after death there's neither hope nor fear f - 
Then might men freely triumph^then disdain 
The poet's tales, and scorn their fancied paiu; 
But now we. must submit, since pains we- fear 
Eternal after death, we know not where.— Crbsch. 

It WM therefore true, that among the lowest classes 
of the people, some laughed at hell, and others trem- 
bled at it. Some regarded Cerberus, the Furies, and 
Pinto, as ridiculous fables, others perpetually presented 
offerings to the infernal gods. It was with them just 
as it is now among ourselves : — 

Et qoocumque tamen miseri'venere, parentant, 
Et ni^ro9hiaetantpecade8,et Manibu* divis 
Inferias mittunt moltoqne in rebus acerbis 
Acrius admittant animos ad religionem. 

LvicHBTius, iii. 51. 

Nay* more than fhat^ where'er the wretches cone 
They sacrifice black sheep on every tomb. 
To please the manes ; and of all the rout. 
When cares and dangers press, grow most devout. 

Crbech. 

Many philosophers who had no belief in the fables 
about hell, -were yet desirous that the people should ' 
retain thdt belief. Svch was Zimens of Locris. Such 
was the political historian Polybius. *' Hell,*' says he, 
'' is useless to sages, but necessary to the blind and ' 
brutal populace." 

It is well known, that the law of the Pentateuch ^ 
never announces a hell.* All mankind were involved 



• In the ^Eobyc^opedia, the author of the article Thbological 
Hbu» appMfft to make a strange mistake when quoting the 
tweMy-eeooiid and following verses of the thirt^HKoend chapter of ' 
Deuteronomy. The passage has no more referenoe to bell, tnan to 
marriage and dan'cing. It describes God as speaking thus : " They 
have moved me to jealousy with that which is not God, and they * 
have provok«A-iriie to mnger with theirvanities, and I wilt move ' 
thea^to jeal o y ay ^ith thai which is not a- peoplerand*i-^ll^ pro»- 
Toke them to anger with k fbbliih 'nation. A fire is kindled in 
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ii( tbis chaos of contradic^on and uncertainty, wh^ 
Jesus Christ came into the world. He.confiiTued the 
ancient doctrine of hell, not the doctrine of the heathen 
poets, not that of the Egyptian priests, but that which* 
Christianity adopted, and to which everything must 
yield. He announced a kingdom that was about to 
come, and a hell that should have no end. 

He said, in express words at Capernaum in Galilee,* 
** Whosoever shall call his brother <Raca,' shall be 
condemned by the sanhedrim; but whosoever shall 
call him fool, shall be condemned to gehenna hinnon, 
gehenna of fire." 

This proves two things, first, that Jesus Christ was 
adverse to abuse and reviling ; for it belonged only to 
him, as master, to call the pharisees hypocrites, and a 
* generation of vipers.' 

Secondly, that those who revile their neighbour de- 
serve hell ; for the gehenna of fire was in the valley of 
Hinnon, where victims had formerly been burnt in sa- 
crifice to Moloch, and this gehenna was typical of the 
fire of hell. 

He says, in another place, f If any one shall olfend 
one of the weak who believe in me, it were better for 
him that a mill-stone were hanged about his neck and 
he were cast into the sea. 

^' And if thy hand offend thee, cut it off; it is better 
for thee to enter into life maimed, than to go into the 



mine an^er, and it shall burn to the borders of the infimial regions, 
ftnd it snail consume the earth with her increase, and set on fire 
the foundations of the mountains. I will heap mischiefs upon them, 
I will spend mine arrows upon them, I will cause them to die with 
hunger ; the birds shall devour them with bitter destruction | I 
iviU send the teeth of beasts against them with the poison of rep- 
tiles and serpents. The sword of the destroyer witnout, and ter- 
ror within shall destroy the young man and the virgin, and. the 
suckling also with the man of grey hairs.*' 

Is there anything here, let me ask, which intimates punishments 
after death ? Do bumt-up herbs, biting serpents, slaughtered 
en and children, at all resemble hell ? Is it not dis- 



young women 

graceftil to mangle and mutilate a passage in order to find in it 
what it does not contain ? If the author was himself deceived, I 
excuse him ; if he wished td deceive others, he is unpardonabltf. 
• Matthew V. 88 tMarkix.41. 
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gAentia of inextingimhable fire, where the worm dietf 
not> and wbere the fire is not quenched. 

" And if thy foot offend thee, cut it off; it is better 
fck 'thee to enter tame into eternal life, than to be caftt ' 
with ' two feet - into the ' inextinguishabte gehenna, 
where the worm dies not, and where the fire is not 
quenched. 

"And -if thine eye offend thee, plnck it out; it Is 
beltei? to enter into the kingdom of God with one eye, 
than to be cast with both eyes into the gehenna of fire, 
where the worm dies noi, and the fire is not quenched. ' 

" For every one shall be burned with fire, and every 
victim shall be salted with salt. 

" Salt is good; but if the salt have lost its savour, 
with what will you salt? 

" You have salt in yourselves, • preMTve peace one 
witb another." 

He said on another occasion, on his journey to Jeru- 
salem,* " When the master of the house shall have en- 
tered and shut the door, you will remain without, and 
knock, saying Lord, open unto us ; and he will answer - 
and say unto you * Nescio vos,' I know you not; 
whence are you? And then ye shall begin to say, we 
have eaten and drunk with thee, and thou hast taught 
in our public places ; and he will reply ^ Nescio vos,* - 
whence are you, workers of iniquity ? And there shall 
be weeping and gnashing of teeth, when ye shall sec 
there 'Abraham^ Isaac, and Jacob, and the pr op he t s , 
ai^ yourselves cast out.'' 

Notwithstanding the other positive declarations made • 
by the Saviour of mankind, which assert the eternal 
damnation of all who do not belong .to our church, 
Origen and some others w^e not believers in the eter-- 
nity of punishments. 

Th6 Socrnians reject such punishments; but they 
are without the pale« The Lutherans and Calvinists, 
aUkcugb "^ey have strayed beyond the pale, yet admit' 
thef docrine-of a hdl without end. 

When men came to live in .society they must hate' 

* lidlce iciii. 85. 



perceived that a great number of criqumJs eluded 
the severity of the laws; the laws punished public 
crimes ; it was necessary to establish a check upon 

, secret crimes ; this check was to be found only in 
religion. The Persians,* Chaldeans^ Egyptians, and 
Greeks, entertained the idea of punishments after the 

. present life, and of all the nations of antiquity that we 
are acquainted with, the Jews, as we have already 

. remarked, were the only one who admitted solely tem- 
poral punishments. It is ridiculous to believe, or pre- 
tend to believe, from some excessively obscure passages, 
that hell was recognised by the ancient laws of the 
Jews, by their Leviticus or by their Decalogue, when 
the author of those laws says not a single word whith 
can bear the slightest relation to the chastisements of 
a future life. We might have some right to address 
the compiler of the Pentateuch in such language as 
the following : — You are a man of no consistency, as 
destitute of probity as of understanding, and totally 
unworthy of the name which you arrogate to yourself 
of legislator. What 1 you are perfectly acquamted, it 
iSeems, with that doctrine so eminently repressive of 
human vice, so necessary to the virtue and happiness 
of mankind — ^the doctrine of hell; and yet you do 
not explicitly announce it ; and, while it is admitted by 
all the nations which surround you, you are content to 
leave it for some commentators, after four thousand 
years have passed away, to suspect that this doctrine 
might possibly have been entertained by you^ and to 
twist and torture your expressions, in order to find that 
in them which you have never said. Either you are 
grossly ignorant not to know that this belief was uiu- 
versal in Egypt, Chaldea, and Persia; or you have 

^ ccmimitted tixe most disgraceful error in judgment, in 

,.Bpt having. made it the foundation stone of your 
religion. 

The authors of tlie Jewish laws could at most only 
> aatww, — We confess th^it we are excesttvely ignorant; 
«thft we didvuot learn the art. of writii^ lu^ a late 

- AeE)o4 i': that our people m^te ra wild and barbarous 
horde, that wanderecf, as our own recosds admit, for 
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nearly half a century in impracticable desarts, and at = 
length obtained possession of a petty territory by the 
most odious rapine and detestable cruelty ever mentioned 
in the records of history: We had no commerce with 
civilised nations, and how could you suppose that, so 
grossly mean and grovelling as we are in all our ideas 
and usages, we should have invented a system so refined 
and spiritual as that in question? 

We employed the word which most nearly corre*- 
sponds with soul, merely to signify life ; we knew our 
god and his ministers, his angels, only as corporeal 
beings ; the distinction of soul and body, the idea of 
a life beyond death can be the fruit only of long medi- 
tation and refined philosophy. Ask the Hottentots and 
Negroes, who inhabit a country a hundred times larger 
tlian ours, whether they know anything of a life to 
come ? We thought we had done enough in persuading 
the people under our influence that God punished offen- 
ders to the fourth generation, either by leprosy, by 
sudden death, or by the loss of the little property of 
which the crimina) might be possessed. 

To this apology it might be replied : — You have in- 
vented a system, the ridicule and absurdity of which 
are as clear as the sun at noon-day ; for the offender 
who enjoyed good health, and whose family were in 
prosperous circumstances, must absolutely have laughed 
you to scorn. 

' The apologist for the Jewish law would here re- 
join, — You are much mistaken; since, for one cri- 
minal who reasoned correctly, there were a hundred 
who never reasoned at all. The man who, after he 
had committed a crime, found no punishment of it 
attached to himself or his son, would yet tremble for 
his gprandson. Besides, if after the time of committing 
his offence he was not speedily seized by some festeriiig 
sore, such as our nation was extremely subject td, 
he would experience it in a course of years. * Calami- 
ties are always occurring in '2l family, and we, without 
difficulty, instilled the belief that these calamities were 
inflicted by the hand of God taking vengeance lor 
secret offences. 



It would be eamf to xeply to thit answer by faying,— 
Tour apology is worth nctthing; lor it happeas every 
day ^t Tery worthy and excdlent persons lose tfaeir 
health and their property ; and, if there was no &inily 
that did not experience calamity, and that calamity at 
Uie same time was a chastisement Irom God, all the 
families of your community must have been made op 
of scomidrels. 

Hie Jewish priest might again answer and say^ 
that there are some calamities inseparable from human 
nature, and olhers expressly inflicted by the hand of 
God. But, in return, we should point out to such a 
reaaoner the absurdity of considering fever and hail* 
stones in some cases as divine punislunents ; in others 
as mere natural etTects. 

In short, the Pharbees and the Essenians, among 
the Jews, did admit, according to certain notions of 
their own, the belief of a hell. This dogma had passed 
from the Greeks to the Romans, and was adopted by 
the christians. 

Many of the fathers of the church rejected the 
doctrine of eternal punishments. It appeared to them 
absurd, to bum to all eternity an unfortunate man for 
stealing a goat, Virgil has miely said — 

Sedit eternumque ledebit 

Infelix Theseus. 

Unhappy Theseus, doomed for ever there. 

Is fix*d by fate on bis eteraal chair.^— -DuTDBf. 

But it is in vain for him to maintain or imply, that 
Theseus is for ever fixed to his chair, and that this 
position constitutes his punishment. Others have ima- 
gined Theseus to be a hero, who could never be seen 
on any seat in hell, and who was to be found in tiie 
Elysian fields. 

A Calvinistical divine, of the name of Petit Fierre, 
not long since preached and publirfied the doctrine, 
that the damned would at some future period be par- 
doned. The rest of the ministers of his association 
told him that Aey wished for no such thing. ITie dis- 

* Maeidy boolc vi. 617. 
VOL. IV, n 
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pute grew warm. It. was stated, that the king whose 
subjects they were wrote to them, that since they were 
desirous of being damned . without redemption^ he 
could have no reasonable objection, and freely gave 
his consent. The dapined majority of the church of 
Neufchatel ejected poor Petit Pierre, who had thus 
converted hell into a mere purgatory. It is stated, that 
one of them said to him, — " My good friend, I no moire 
Relieve in the eternity of hell than yourself; but recol- 
lect that it may be no bad thing, perhaps, for your ser- 
vant, your tailor, and your lawyer, to believe in it." 

I will add, as an illustration uf this passage, 
a short address of exhortation to those philosophers 
who in their writings deny a hell ; I will say to them : 
■ — Gentlemen, we do not pass our days with Cicero, 
Atticus, Marcus Aurelius, Epictetus, the chancel- 
lor, de rH6pital, la Mothe le Vayer, Des Ivetaux, 
Rene, Descartes, Newton, or Locke, nor with the 
respectable Bayle, who was so superior to the power 
and frown of fortune, nor with the too. scrupulously 
virtuous infidel Spinosa, who, although labouring under 
poverty and destitution, gave back. to the children of 
the grand pensionary De Witt an allowance of three 
hundred florins, which had been granted him by that 
great statesman, whose heart, it may be remembered, 
file Hollanders actually devoured, although there 
was nothing, to be gained by it Every man with whom 
we intermingle in life is not a Des Barreaux, who paid 
the pleaders their fees for a cause which he had forgotten 
to bring into court. Every woman is not a Ninon 
FEnclos, who guarded deposits in trust with religious 
fidelity, while the gravest personages in the state were 
violating them. In a word, gentlemen, all the world 
Bie not philosophers. 

We are obliged to hold intercourse and transact bu- 
siness, and mix up in life with knaves possessing little 
or no reflection,— with vast numbers of persons ad- 
dicted to brutality, intoxication, and rapine. , You 
may, if you please, preach to them that there is no 
hell, and that the soul of man is mortal. As for myself, 
I will be sure to thunder in their ears, that if they rob 
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me they will inevitably be damned. I* will imitate the 
country clergyman, who, having had a great number 
of sheep stolen from him, at length said to his hearers/ 
in the course of one of his sermons—^" I cannot con- 
ceive what Jesus Christ was thinking about when he 
died for such a set of scoundrels as you are.'' 
. There is an excelle; t book for fools, called The 
Christian Pedagogue, composed by the reverend father 
d'Outreman, of the society of Jesus, and enlarged by 
Coulon, cure of Ville-Juif-les-Paris. This book has 
passed, thank God, through fifty-one editions, although 
not a single page in it exhibits a gleam of common 
B^nse. 

Friar Outreman asserts (in the hundred and fifty-' 
seventh page of the second edition in quarto) that one of 
queen Elizabeth's ministers, Baron Hunsdon, predicted 
to Cecil, secretary of state, and to six other members of 
the cabinet council, that they as well as he would aU 
be damned;' which, he says, was actually the case, and 
is the case 'with all heretics. It is most likely, that 
Cecil, and the other members of the council, gave no 
credit to the said baron Hiinsdon ; but if the fictitious, 
baron had said the same to six common citizens, th^y 
would probably have believed. him. 

Were the time ever to ari'ive in which no citizen' of 
London shall believe in a hell, what course of condtict 
should be adopted? What restraint upon wickedness 
will exist? — There will exist the feeling of honour, the 
restraint of the laws, that of the Deity himself, whose 
will it is that mankind shall be just, whether there be a 
hell or* not. 

' ' * ' t 

HELL (DESCENT INTO). 

Our colleague who wrote the article " Hell,*^ hsis 
made no mention of the descent of Jesus Christ into 
hell.' This is an article of faith of high importance; it' 
is expressly particularised in the creed of which we 
have sdready spoken. It is asked, whence this article 
of faith is derived ; for it id not to be found in either of 

d2 
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our fotar gospeli, and die creed called tke Apostles* 
Cieed^. ifr not older than the age of tibose learaod 
pnestjir^ Jerome, Augustiny is&d Rufinus. 

It is ^ugEt, tkat this deseent of our Lord into heH 
m taken origbally from the gospel of Nieodemas, ooe 
of the oldest. 

In that gospel, the prince of Tartarus and Satan, 
after a long con^ersalion with Ad^m, Enoch, Elias the 
Ttskbite, aad David,, hear a voice like the thunder, and' 
H voice Hke a tempests David says to tke prince of Tar'* 
tefue — *^ Now, thou foul and miscreant prince of heU, 
cpeoi thy gates, and let the king of gbry enter,'' See^ 
While he was thus addressing &e prince, the Lord of 
Majesty appeared suddenly in the form of man, and he 
lighted up tiie eternal darkness, and broke asunder the 
indissoluble bars, und by an invmcible virtue he visiter! 
those who lay in the depth of the darkness of guilt, ia 
fhe shadow of the depth of sin. 

Jesus Christ appeared with St. Michael : he overcame 
]>eath; he took Adam by ^ hand; and the good thief 
Mlowed him, bearing ^e cross. All this took place ia 
keH, in the presence of Carinus and Lenthius, who re-* 
suscitated^ for the express purpose of giving evidence of 
the fact to the priesd Ananias and Caiphas, and tai 
doctor Gamaliely at that time St. Paul's master. 

This gospel of Nicodemus has long been considered 
as oi no authori^. But a confirmation of this descent; 
mto hell is found in the first epistle of St. Peter, at ther 
close of the third chapter : '*' Because Christ dilsd once 
for our sins, liie just for the unjust, diathe might offer 
us to God; dead indeed in thenesh, but resuscitated in> 
spirit, by which he went to preach to the spirits that 
were in prison*" 

Many of the fathers interpreted this passage very 
differently, but all were agreed as to the fact of the 
descent of Je^us^ into hell after his death. A Arivo- 
]bu» difficulty wias started upon the subject He had, 
wMle upon the cross, said to the good thief — "This day 
shalt thou be with^me in paradise." By going to heUiy 
ilierefbre, he failed' to perform his promise. This objec*' 



tioQ is easily answered, by saying, that he took him 
first to hell, and afterwards to paradise; but, then, what 
becomes of the stay of three days? 

Ettsebius of Cesarea says,* that Jesus left his body, 
without waiting for Death to come and seize it; and^ 
that, on the contrary, he seized on Death, who, in terror 
and agony embraced his feet, and afterwards attempted 
to escape by flight, but was prevented by Jesus, who 
broke down the gates of the dungeons which inclosed 
the souls of the saints, drew them forth from their 
confinement, resuscitated them, then resuscitated him- 
self, and conducted them in triumph to that heavenly 
Jerusalem which descended from heaven every nighi, and 
was actually seen by the astonished eyes of St. Justin. 

It was a question much disputed, whether all those 
who were resuscitated died again before they ascended 
into heaven. St. Thomas, in his '^ Summary," asserts' 
that they died again. This also is the opinion of the 
discriminating and judicious Calmet. " We maintain,'' 
says he, in his dissertation on this great question, 
** that the saints who were resuscitated, after the death 
of the Saviour died again, in order to revive hereafter .** 

God had permitted, ages before, that the profane 
gentiles should imitate in anticipation these sacred; 
truths. The ancients imagined, that the gods resuscitated 
Pelops; that Orpheus extricated Eurydice from hell, at 
least for a moment ; that Hercules delivered Alcestes 
from it; that Esculapius resuscitated Hippolytus, &c. 
&c. Let us ever discriminate between fable and truth, 
and keep our minds in the same subjection with re- 
spect to whatever surprises and astonishes us, as with 
respect to whatever appears perfectly conformable to 
their circumscribed and narrow views. 

HERESY. 

SECTION I. 

A Greek word, signifying " belief, or elected 
4 opinion.'' It is not greatly to the honour of human rea- 

* Gospel, chap. ii. 

Dd 



8Q»; that men should be hated, pensecutsdy massacredt 
Of tmmt at. the stake, on account of their chosen op^ 
nions ; but what is exceedingly little to our honour is^ 
that t}fi» mischievous and destructive madness has been 

4 

as peculiar to us as leprosy was to the Hebrews^ or lues 
formerly to the Caribs-. 

' We well know, theologically speaking, that hcoresy 
hailing: become acrime, as even the word itself is a re* 
ptoach; we well knowv I say, that the Latin church, 
whidi alone can possess reason, has also possessed the 
right of reptoving all who- were of a different opinion 
from her own. 

On the other side, the Greek church had the same 
right ;* accordingly, it reproved the Romans when they 
chose a different opinion from the Greeks on the pro* 
cession- of the Holy Spirit, the viands which might be 
taken in lent, the authority of the pope, &c. &c. 

But upon what< ground did any arrive finally at the 
conclusion that, when they were the strongest, they 
might burn those who entertained chosen opinions of 
their own ? Those who had such opinions were un- 
doubtedly criminal in the sight of God, since they 
were obstinate. They will, therefore, as no one can 
possibly doubt, be burnt to all eternity in another 
world; but why burn them by a slow fire in this? 
The sufferers have represented that such conduct is 
an usurpation of the jurisdiction of God ; that this 
punishment is< very hard and severe, considered as an 
ipjSiction by men; and that it is, moreover, of no utility, 
since one hour of suffering added to eternity is an ab* 

solute cypher. 

The pious inflicters, however, replied to these re- 
proaches, that nothing was more just than to put upon 
burning coals whoever had a self-formed opinion; 
that to burn those whom God himself would bum, 
was in fact a holy conformity to God ; and finally, that 
since, by admission, the burning for an hour or two 
was a mere cypher in comparison with eternity, the 
burning of five or six provinces for chosen opinions — 

* See under the article GotrNCiL, the Councils of Constantinople. 
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for heresies — ^was a m&tter m reali^ of very littfe con- 
sequence. 

In the present day it is asked, among what cannibals 
have these questions been agitated, and their solutionr 
proved by facts? It was, we must admit with sorrow 
and humiliation, even among ourselves, and b the 
Tery same cities where nothing is minded but operas, 
comedies^ balls, ftishions, and intrigue. 

Unfortunately, it was a tyrant who introduced the 
practice of destroying heretics. Not one of those equi-' 
vocal tyrants who are regarded as saints by one party, 
and monsters by another, but one Maxiihus, com-^ 
petitor of Theodosius I. a decided tyrant, in the strictest 
meaning of the term, over the whole empire. 

He destroyed at Treves, by the hands of the execu- 
tioner, the Spaniard Priscillian and his adherents, 
whose opinions were pronounced erroneous by some 
bishops of Spain.* These prelates solicited the capital 
punishment of the Priscillianists with a charity so ardent, 
that Maximus could refuse them nothing. It was by 
no means owing to them that St. Martin was not be- 
headed as a heretic. He was fortunate enough to quit 
Treves, and escape back to Tours. 

A single example is sufficient to establish a usage. 
The first Scythian who scooped out the brains of his 
enemy, and made a drinking-cup of his skull, was 
followed by all the rank and consequence in Scythia. 
Thus was consecrated the practice of employing the 
executioner to cut off " opinions." 

No such thing as heresy existed among the religions 
of antiquity, because they had reference only to moral 
conduct and public worship. When metaphysics be- 
came connected with Christianity, controversy pre- 
vailed ; and from controversy arose different parties, as 
in the schools of philosophy. It was impossible that 
metaphysics should not mingle the uncertainties essen- 
tial to their nature with the faith due to Jesus Christ. 
He had himself written nothing; and his incarnation 
was a problem which the new christians, whom he 

* History of the Chardi, fourth century. 
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had not himself inspired^ solved in many different 
ways. " Each," as St. Paul expressly observes, " had 
his peculiar party;* some were' for Apollos, others 
for Cephas." 

Christians in general, for a long time, assumed the; 
name of Nazarenes, and even the gentiles gave them 
no other appellations during the two first centuries^' 
But there soon arose a particular school of Nazarenes, • 
who believed a gospel different from the four canonical 
ones. It has even been pretended that this gospel 
differed only very slightly from that of St. Matthew, 
and was in fact anterior' to it. St. Epiphanius and* 
St. Jerome place the Nazarenes in the cradle of Chris- 
tianity. 

Those who considered themselves as knowing more 
than the rest, took the denomination of gnostics,* 
*' knowers ;'* and this denomination was for a long time 
so honourable, ,that St. Clement of Alexandria, in his 
'^ Stromataf," always calls the good christians true 
gnostics. *' Happy are they who have entered into 
the gnostic holiness! He who dese^^ves the liame of 
gnostic t> resists seducers, and gives to every one that 
asks.'' 

The fifth and sixth books of the " Stromata" turn 
entirely upon the perfection of gnosticism. 

The Ebionites existed incontestably in the time of 
the apostles. That name, which signifies *' poor,'' was 
intended to express how dear to them was the poverty' 
in which Jesus was born§. 

Cerinthus was equally ancient ||. The Apocalypse of 
St. John was attributed to him. It is even thought 
that St. Paul and he had violent disputes with each 
other. 

♦ Ck)rintbian9, i. 11, 12. f Book i. No. 7. 

t Book iv. No. 4, 

4 I^ <)o^ not seem at all likely that the other christians called 
them Ebionites, in order to indicate ** poverty of understanding." 
It iai stated that this sect believed Jesus to be the son of Joseph. 

I Cerinthus and his followers held that Jesus did not become 
Christ till after his baptism. Cerinthus was the author of the 
doctrine of the *' Millenium,'* or the reign of a thousand years, 
which was embraoed by so many (kthers ot the church. 



It seems to oat we&k uiideratandnig<s very natarat 
to expect from die first disciples a solemii decla- 
ratioit, a complete and ufiakerable profession of ftihlky 
wiitch might termisate all past, and preclude any 
future quarrels; bvtGod permitted it not so to be. 
The creed called the Apostles' Creed, which is 
short, and in wiiich are not to be found the consnb- 
stantiality, ^e word trinity, or the seven sacnements, 
did not make its appeairaflce before the time of St. Je-» 
rome, St Au^stin, and the celebrated priest Rn#nus. 
1% was by this priest, the enemy of St. Jerome, thitt we 
aane toU it was compfted. 

Hereifies had had time to mnltiply, and more fhaa 
^itj were enumerated as existing in the fifth century. 

Without daring to scrutinize &e w«ys of providence, 
mhach are impenetrable by the human mind, and merely 
consulting, as far as we ave permitted, our feeble 
Feasoa, it would seem that of so many opinions, on so 
many arricles, there would always enlist one which 
nvist prevail^ which was the orthodox, ** the right of 
teaclung/' The other societies, besides the really or« 
thodox, soon assumed that title also; but being the 
weaker parties, they had given to them the designation^ 
of " hetetics." 

When, in the progress of time, the christian church 
in the east, which was the mother of that in the west, 
had irreparably broken with her daughter^^each remained 
sovereign in her distinct sphere, and each had her par- 
ticular heresies*, arising out of the dominant opinion. 

The barbarians of the north, having but recentlj^' 
become ehvistians, could not entertain the same opi- 
nions as southern countries, because they could not 
adopt the some usages. They could not, for example, 
fiMT a longtime, adore iiiiages, as they had neither painter^ 
nor sculptors. It als6 was' somewhat dangerous to' 
baptise an infant in wititer, in the Danube, the We^tf 
or the Elbe. 

It was no eas^ matter for the Inhabitants of the 
^ores of the Baltic tb know precisely the opinions hel J 
in &h Milanese and the marcn of Ancoha. The people 
of the south and of the nortirof Eidrope had the^efoie 
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du)6en opinions different from each other^ This seeing 
to me to be the reason why Claude, bishop of Turin, 
preserved in the ninth century all the usages and 
dc^mas received in the seventh and eighth, froni ther 
country of the Allobroges, as far as the Elbe and the 
I>anube.> 

These dogmas and usages became fixed and perma-* 
nent among the inhabit^ts of valleys and mountainous 
recesses, and near the banks of the Rhone, among a se- 
questered and almost unknown people, whom the ge- 
neral desolation left untouched in their seclusion and 
poverty, until they at length became known, under the 
name of the Vaudois in the twelfth, and that of the 
Albigenses in ^he thirteenth century. It is known hoir 
their chosen opinions were treated; what crusades 
were preached against them; what carnage was made* 
among them ; and that, from that period to the present 
day, Europe has not enjoyed a single year of tranquil- 
lity and toleration. 

It is a great evil to be a heretic ; but is it a great 
good to maintain orthodoxy by soldiers and execu- 
tioners? Would it not be better that every man should 
eat his bread in peace under the shade of his own fig- 
tree ? I suggest so bold a proposition with fear' and 
trembling. 

SECTION II. 

Of the Extirpation of Heresies, 

It appears to me that, in relation to heresies, we 
ought to distinguish between opinion and faction. 
From the earliest times, of Christianity, opinions were 
divided, as we have already seen. * The christians of 
Alexandria did not think, on many points, like those 
of Antioch. The Achaians were opposed to the Asia- 
tics. This difference has existed through all past- 
periods of our religion, and probably will always con- 
tinue. Jesus Christ, who might have united all be- 
lievers in the same sentiment, has not, in fact, done 
fto; we must, therefore, presume that he did' not desire 
it, and that it was his design to exercise in all churches 
the spirit of indulg^ce and chanty, by permitting' the 
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existence of different systems of faith, while all should 
be .united in acknowledging him for their chief and 
master. All the varying sects, a longwhile tolerated 
by .the emperors, or concealed from their observation, 
had no power to persecute and proscribe each other, as 
they were all equally subject to the Roman magis- 
trates. They possessed . only the power of disputing 
with each other. When the magistrates prosecuted 
them, they all claimed the rights of nature. They 
said : Permit us to worship God in peace; do not 
deprive us of the liberty you allow to the Jews. 

All the different sects existing at present may hold 
the same language to those who oppress them. They 
may say to the nations who have, granted privileges to 
the Jews : Treat us as you treat these sons of Jacob : 
let us, like them, worship God according to the dic- 
tates of conscience. Our opinion is not more injurious 
to your state or realm than Judaism. You tolerate the 
enemies of Jesus Christ; tolerate us, therefore, who 
adore Jesus Christ, and differ from yourselves only 
upon subtle points of theology; do not deprive 
yourselves of the services of useful subjects. It is of 
consequence to you to obtain their labour and skill in 
your manufactures, your marine, and your agricul- 
ture) and it is of no consequence at all to you that 
they hold a few articles of faith different from your 
own. What you want is their work, and not their 
catechism. 

Faction is a thing perfectly different. It always 
happens, as a matter of necessity, that a persecuted 
sect degenerates into a faction. The oppressed unite, 
and console and encourage one. another. They have 
more industry to strengthen their party than the doDH- 
nant sect has for their extermination. To crush them 
or be crushed by them is the inevitable alternative. 
Such was the case after the persecution raised in 303 
by the Ceesar Galerius, during the two last years of 
the reign of Dioclesian.' The christians, after having 
)>een favoured by Dioclesian for the long period of 
eighteen years, had become too numerous and wealthy 
to be extirpated. .They joined the party of Constan- 
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tins Chlorus; they fought for Contitaiitine his son; 
9ad a complete revolutLon took place in the empire. 

We may compare small things to great, when both 
are under the direction of the same principle or spirit. 
A similar revolution happened in Holland, in Scotland^ 
and in Switzerland. When Ferdinand and Isabella 
expelled from Spain the Jews, — who were settled there 
not merely before the reigning dynasty, but before 
the Moors and Goths, and even the Cardiaginians^--— 
the Jews would have effected a revc^ution in that coun* 
try, if they had been as warlike as they were opulent^ 
and if they could have come to an understanding with 
the Arabs. 

In a word, no sect has ever changed the govern- 
ment of a country but when it was furnished wiUi arms 
by despair. Mahomet himself would not have suc« 
ceeded, had he not been expelled from Mecca and a 
price set upon his head. 

If you are desirous, therefore, to prevent the over- 
throw of a state by any sect, shew it toleration. Imi- 
tate the wise conduct exhibited at the present day by 
Germany, England, Holland, Denmark, and Russia. 
There is no other policy to be adopted with respect to 
a new sect, than to destroy, without remorse, both 
leaders and followers, men, women, and children, 
without a single exception, or to tolerate them when 
they are numerous. The &rst method is that of a mon- 
ster, the second that of a sage. 

Bind to thi state all the subjects of that state by 
their interest : let the Quaker and the Turk find their 
advantage in living under your laws. Religion is he* 
tween God and man; civil law is between you and 
your people. 

SECTION III. 

It is impossible not to regiet the loss of a History of 
Heresies which Strategius wrote by order of Constan- 
tine, Ammiaous Marcellinus* informs us, that the em- 
peror, wishing to ascertain the opinions of the different 

* Book XV. chap. IS. « 
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sects, and not finding any other person who could giv^ 
correct ideas on the subject, imposed the office of 
drawing up a report or narrative upon it on that officer, 
who acquitted himself so well, that Constantine was 
desirous of his being honoured in consequence with 
the name of Musonianus. M. de Valois, m his notes 
upon Ammianus, observes that Strategius, who was ap- 
pointed prefect of the east, possessed as much know- 
ledge and eloquence, as moderation and mildness; 
such, at least, is the eulogium passed upon him by 
Libanius. 

The choice of a layman by the emperor shows that 
an ecclesiastic at that time had not the qualities indis- 
pensible for a task so delicate. In fact^ St. Augustin* 
remarks, that a bishop of Bresse, called Philastrius, 
whose work is to be found in the collection of the 
fathers, having collected all the heresies, even including 
those which existed among the Jews before the coming 
of Jesus Christ, reckons twenty-eight of the latter and 
. one hundred and twenty-eight from the coming of 
Christ; while St. Epiphanius, comprising both toge- 
ther, makes the whole number but eighty. The reason 
assigned by St. Angustin for this difference is, that 
what appears heresy to the one, does not appear so to 
the other. Accordinffly, this father tells the Mani- 
cheans,t— " We take the greatest care not to treat you 
with rigour; such conduct we leave to those who know 
not what pains are necessary for the discovery of truth, 
and how difficult it is to avoid falling into errors ; we 
leave it to those who know not with what sighs and 
groans even a very slight knowledge of the divine 
nature is alone to be acquired. For my own part, I 
consider it my duty to bear with you as I was borne 
with formerly myself, and to show you the same tole- 
rance which I experienced when I was in error." 

If however any one considers the infamous imputa- 
tions, which we have noticed under the article Genea- 
logy, and the abominations of which this professedly 



* Letter ccxxii. 

t Letter against the Heresy of Manes, chap. 8 and 3. 
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indulgent and candid father accused the' Manicheans in 
the celebration of their mysteries (as we shall see under 
the article Zeal) we shall be convinced that toleration 
was never the virtue of the clergy. We have already 
seen, under the article Council, what seditions were 
excited by the ecclesiastics in relation to Arianism. 
Eusebius informs us,* that in some places the statues 
of Constantine were thrown down, because he wished 
Uie Arians to be tolerated ; and Sozomen says^f that on 
the death of Eusebius of Nicomedia, when Macedo- 
nius, an Arian, contested the see of Constantinople 
with Paul, a catholic, the disturbance and confusion 
became so dreadful in the church, from which eacb 
endeavoured to expel the other, that the soldiers, thiukr 
ing the people in a state of insurrection, actually 
charged upon them ; a fierce and sanguinary conflict 
ensued, and more than three thousand persons were 
slain or suffocated. Macedonius ascended the episcopal 
throne, took speedy possession of all the churches, 
and persecuted with great, cruelty the Novatians and 
Catholics. It was in revenge against the latter of 
these that he denied the divinity of the holy spirit. 
Just as he recognised the divinity of the word, which 
was denied by the Arians out of mere defiance to their 
protector Constantius, who had deposed him. 

The same historian adds,t that on the death of 
Athanasius, the Arians, supported by Valens, appre- 
liended, bound in chains, and put to death those who 
remained attached to Peter, whom Athanasius had 
pointed out as his successor. Alexandria resembled a 
city taken by assault. The Arians soon possessed 
themselves of the churches^ and the bishop, installed 
by -them, obtained the power of banishing from Egypt 
all who remained attached to the Nicean creed. 

We read in Socrates,§ that, aft^r the death of Sisip^ 
nius, the church of Constantinople became again di- 
vided on the choice of a successor, and Theodosius the 

.a ^m ■ I a I ■ —11 wi ■ I ■■ ■ - I.I ■ I 

* Life of Constantine, book iii. chap. 4. 
-f- Ibid, book iv. chap. 91. 
% Ibid, book vi. chap. 80. 
§ Book vii. chap. 29. 
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youBger placed in the patriarchal see the violent and 
fiery Nestorius* In his first* sermon he addresses the 
following language to the emperor : — ** Give me the 
land purged of heretics, and I will give you the king- 
dom of heaven; second me in the extermination of 
heretics, and I engage to furnish you with effectnal 
assistance against the Persians/' He afterwards ex- 
pelled the ^ians from the capital, armed the people 
against them^ pulled down their churches, and obtained 
from the emperor rigorous and persecuting edicts to 
effect their extirpation. He employed his powerful 
ufluence subsequently in procuring the arrest, impri* 
ffonment, and even whipping the principal persons 
among die people, who had interrupted him in the 
jniddle of a discourse, in which he was delivering his 
distinguishing system of doctrine, which was soon con- 
.demned at the council of Ephesus. 

Photius relates,* that when the priest reached the 
altar, it was customary in the church of Constantinople 
for the people to chaunt, — ** Holy God, powerful God, 
immortal God;'' and the name given to this part of the 
service was ^* the trisagion." The priest Peter, had 
■added — ** Who hast been crucified for us, have mercy 
upon us.'' The catholics considered this addition as 
containing the error of the Eutychian Theopathists, 
who maintained that the divinity had suffered ; they, 
however, chaunted the trisagion with the addition, to 
avoid irritating the emperor Anastasius, who had just 
deposed another Maceaonius, and placed in his stead 
Timotheus, by whose order this addition was ordered 
to be chaunted. But on a particular day the monks 
entered the church, and, instead of the addition in 
question, chaunted a verse from one of the psalms : the 
people instantly exclaimed — " The orthodox have ar- 
rived very seasonably t" All the partisan^ of the council 
of Chalcedon chaunted, in union with the monks, the 
verse from the psalm ; the Eutychians were offended ; 
the service was mterrupted, a battle commenced in the 
church; the people rushed out, obtained arms' as 
■■ ■ ■ ■ ■■■ I ■ 

* Bibliotheca, chap. 229. 
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speedily as possible/ spread carnage and conflagration 
through the city, and were pacified only by the de* 
struction of ten thousand lives.* 

The imperial power at length established through all 
Egypt the authority of this council of Chalcedon ; but 
the massacre of more than a hundred thousand Egyp- 
■tian^, on different occasions, for having refused to 
acknowledge the council, had planted in the hearts of 
the whole population an implacable hatred against the 
emperors. A part of those who were hostile to the 
council withdrew to Upper Egypt, others quitted alto- 
gether the dominions of the empire, and passed over 
to Africa X and among the Arabs, where sill religions 
were tolerated. f 

We have already observed, that under the reign of 
the empress Irene, the worship of images was re-estab^ 
lished and confirmed by the second council of Nice. 
Leo the Armenian, Michael the stammerer, and Theo- 
philus neglected nothing to efifect its abolition; and 
this opposition caused farther disturbance in the empire 
of Constantinople, till the reign of the empress Theodora, 
who gave the force of law to the second council of 
Nice, extinguished the party of Iconoclasts, or image- 
breakers, and exerted the utmost extent of her autho- 
rity against the Manicheans. She dispatched orders 
throughout the empire to seek for them everywhere, 
and put all those to death who would not recant. 
More than a hundred thousand perished by different 
modes of execution.]; Four thousand, who escaped 
from this severe scrutiny and extensive punishment, 
took refuge among the Saracens, united their own 
strength with theirs, ravaged the territories of the 
empire, and erected fortresses in which the Manicheans, 
who had remained concealed through terror of capital 
punishment, found an asylum, and constituted a hostile 
force, formidable from their numbers, and from their 
burning hatred both of. the emperors and catholics. 

* Evagras — Life of Theodosius, book iii. chap. SS aod 44. 
+ History of the Patriarchs of Alexandria, p. 164. 
} See the article Inquisition. 
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They freqseDtly inflicted on the territories of the em* 
pire dread and devastation, and cut to pieces its disci« 
plined armies.* 

We abridge the details of these dreadful massacres: 
those of Ireland, those of the valleys of Piedmont, 
those which we shall speak of under the article 
Inquisition, and, lastly, the massacre of St. Bartho- 
new, displayed in the west the same spirit of intole- 
rance, against which nothing more pertinent and sen- 
sible has been written than what we find in the works 
of Salvian. 

The following is the language employed respecting 
the followers of one of the principal heresies by this 
excellent priest of Marseilles, who was sumamed the 
master of bishops, who deplored with bitterness the 
violence and vices of his age, and' who was called the 
Jeremiah of the fifth century. ** The Arians," says he, 
*' are heretics; but they do not know it; they are 
heretics among us, but they are not so among them- 
selves ; for they consider themselves so perfectly and 
completely catholic, that they treat us as heretics. We 
are convinced that they entertain an opinion injurious 
to the divine geuQ^ation, inasmuch as they say that the 
son is less than the father. They, on the other hand, 
think that we hold an opinion injurious to the father 
because we regard the father and the son equal. The 
truth is with us, but they consider it as favouring them. 
We give to God the honour which is due to him, but 
they, according to their peculiar way of thinking, main- 
tain that they do the same. They do not acquit them- 
selves of their duty ; but in the very point where they 
fail in doing so, they make the greatest duty of religion 
consist. They are impious, buteven in being so tliey con-^ 
sider themselves as following, and as practising, genuine 
piety. They, are then mistaken, but from a principle 
of love to God ; and, although they have not the true 
faith, they regard that which they have actually em- 
braced as the perfect love of God. 

" The sovereign judge of the universe alone knows 

I I - - M I I r ^ . -^ -^ ■ - -■ ■ ■ _ - ■ 

• Dupin — BibiiothecB. Ninth century. 
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how they will be punished for their errors in the day of 
judgment. In the meantime he patiently bears with 
them, because he sees, that if they are in error, they 
err from pure motives of piety." 

HERMES. 

Hermes or Ermes, Mercury Trismegistus, or Thaut, 

Taut, or Thot. 

We neglect reading the ancient book of Mercury 
Trismegistus, and we are not wrong in so doing. To 
philosophers it has appeared a sublime piece of jargon, 
and it is perhaps for this reason that they believed it 
the work of a great Platonist. 

Nevertheless, in this theological, chaos, how many 
things there are to astonish and subdue the human 
mind ! God, whose triple essence is wisdom, power, 
and bounty ; God, forming the world by his thought, 
his word ; God creating subaltern gods ; God com- 
manding these gods to direct the celestial orbs, and to 
E reside over the world ; the^ sun ; the son of God ; man 
is image in thought ; light* his principal work a divine 
essence ; — all these grand and lively images dazzle a 
subdued imagination. 

It remains to be known whether this work, as much 
celebrated as little read, was the work of a Greek or of 
an Egyptian. St. Augustin hesitates not in believing 
that it is the work of an Egyptian, who pretended to 
be descended frgm the ancient Mercury, from the 
ancient Thaut, the first legislator of Egypt. It is true 
that St. Augustin knew no more of the Egyptian than 
of the Greek ; but in his time it was necessary that we 
should not doubt that Hermes, from whom we received 
theology, was an Egyptian sage, probably anterior to 
the time of Alexander, and one of the priests whom 
Plato consulted. 

It has always appeared to me, that the theology 
of Plato in nothing resembled that of other Greeks, 
with the exception of Timeus, who had travelled in 
Egypt, as well as Pythagoras. 

The Hermes Trismegistus that we possess, is written 
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' in barbarous Greek, and in a foreign idiom. This is a 
proof that it is a translation in which the words hvre 
been followed more than the sense. 

Joseph Scaliger, who assisted the lord of Candale, 
bishop of Aire, to translate the Hermes, or Mercury 
Trismegistus, doubts not that the original was Egyptian. 
Add to these reasons, that it is not very probable that 
a Greek would have addressed himself so often to 
Thaut. It is not natural for ub to address ourselves 
to strangers with so much warm-heartedness ; at least 
we see no example of it in antiquity. 

The Egyptian Esculapius, who is made to speak in 
this book, and who is perhaps the author of it, wrote 
to Ammon, king of Egypt : — " Take great care how 
you suffer the Greeks to translate the books of our 
Mercury, our Thaut, because they would disfigure 
them." Certainly a Greek would not have spoken 
thus; there is therefore every appearance of this 
book being Egyptian. 

There is another reflection to be made, which is, that 
the systems of Hermes and Plato were equally formed to 
extend themselves through all the Jewish schools, from 
the time of the Ptolemies. This doctrine made great 
progress in them ; you see it completely displayed by 
the Jew Philo, a learned man after the manner of those 
times. 

He copies entire passages from Mercury Trismegistus, 
in his chapter on the formation of the world. " Firstly," 
says he, ** God made the world intelligible the hea- 
vens incorporeal, and the earth invisible; he afterwards 
created the incorporeal essence of water and spirit; 
and finally, the essence of incorporeal light, the 
origin of the sun, and of the stars." 

Such is the pure doctrine of iJermes. He adds, 
that the word, or invisible and intellectual thought, is 
the image of God. Here is the creation of the world 
by the word, by thought, by the logos, very strongly 
expressed. 

Afterwards follows the doctrine of Numbers, which 
descended from the Egyptians to the Jews. He calls 
reason the relation of God. The number of seven is 



bow they will be punished for their errors in the day of 
judgment. In the meantime he patiently bears with 
them, because he sees, that if they are in error, they 
err from pure motives of piety." 

HERMES. 

Hermes or Ernies, Mercuri/ Tramegislids, or Thaut, 

Taut, or That. 

We neglect reading the ancient book of Mercury 
Ttismegistus, and we are not wrong in so doing. To 
philosophers it has appeared a sublime piece of jai^on, 
and it is perhaps for this reason that they believed it 
the work of a great Platonist. 

Nevertheless, in this theolc^ical chaos, how many 
things there are to astonish and subdue the human 
mind ! God, whose triple essence is wisdom, power, 
and bounty; God, forming the world by his thought, 
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Plato, and deceiving himself, both as a christian and a 
philosopher ; but at the same time it displayed a re- 
fined and well-exercised mind. 

It is the same with the primitives called quakers, 
af whom we have- so much spoken. They have been 
taken for men who cannot see beyond their noses, and 
who make no use of their reason. However, there 
have been among them several who employed all the 
subtleties of logic. Enthusiasm is not always the 
companion of total ignorance, it is oftea that of erro- 
neous information. 

HISTORIOGRAPHER : 

A TITLE very different from that of historian. In 
France we commonly see men of letters pensioned, 
and, as it was said formerly, appointed to write history. 
Alain Chartier was the historiographer of Charles VII. ; 
he says that he interrogated the domestics of this 
prince, and put them on their oaths, according to the 
duty of his charge, to ascertain whether Charles really 
ha.d Agnes Sorel for his mistress. He concludes, that 
nothing free ever passed between these lovers ; and 
that all was reduced to a few honest caresses, to which 
these domestics had been the innocent witnesses. 
However it is proved, not by historiographers, but by 
historians supported by family titles, that Charles VIL 
had three daughters by Agnes Sorel, the eldest of 
whom, married to one Breze, was stabbed by her 
husband. From this time there were often titled his- 
toriographers in France, and it was the custom to give 
them commissions of councillors of state, with the 
provisions of their charge. They were commensal 
officers of the king*s house. M atthieu had these pri- 
vileges under Henry IV. but did not therefore write, a 
better history. 

At Venice it is always a noble of the senate who 
possesses this title and function, and the celebrated 
Nani has filled them with general approbation. It is 
very difficult for the historiographer of a prince not to 
be a liar; that of a republic flatters less ; but hie does 
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not taeH all the truth. At China historiographers are 
^diarged with collect] Dg all the events and original 
titles, under a dynasty. They throw die leaves num- 
bered into a vast hall, through an orifice resembling 
the lion's mouth at Venice, into which is cast all secret 
iirtelUgence. When the dynasty is extinct the hall is 
opened, and the materials digested, of which an au- 
thentic history is* composed. The general journal of 
the empire also serves to form the body of history ; 
this journal is superior to our newspapers, being made 
under the superintendance of the mandarins of each 
province, revised by a supreme tribunal, and every 
piece bearing an authenticity which is decisive in con- 
tentious matters. 

Every sovereign chose his own historiographer. 
Vittorio Siri Was one; Pelisson was first chosen by 
Louis XIV. to write the events of his reign, and ac- 
quitted himself of his task with eloquence in the 
nistory of Franche Comte. Racine, the most elegant 
of poets, and Boileau, the most correct, were afterwards 
substituted for Pelisson. Some curious persons have 
collected Memoirs of the Passage of the Rhine, written 
by Racine. We cannot judge by these memoirs whe- 
ther Louis XIV. passed the Rhine or not with his 
troops, who swam across the river. This example 
sufiiciently demonstrates how rarely it happens that an 
historiographer dare tell the truth. Several also, who 
have possessed this title, have taken good care of 
writing history; they have followed the example of 
Amyot, who said that he was too much attached to his 
masters to write their lives. Father Daniel had the 
patent of historiographer, after having given his History 
of France ; he had a pension of 600 livres, regarded 
merely as a suitable stipend for a monk. 

It is very difficult to assign true bounds to the 
arts, sciences, and literary labour. Perhaps it is the 
proper duty of an historiographer to collect materials, 
and that of au historian to put them in order. The 
^rst can amass everything, the second arrange and 
select. The historiographer is more of the simple 
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amalisty while the historian seems to have a more open 
field for reflection and eloquence. 

We need scarcely say here, that both should equally 
tell the truth, but we can examine this great law of 
Cicero: — ^* Ne quid veri tacere non audeat/' — That we 
ought not to dare to conceal any truth. This rule 
is of the number of those that want illustration. 
Suppose a prince confides to his historiographer an 
important secret to which his honotir is attached, or 
that the good of the state requires should not be re- 
vealed, — should the historiographer or historian break 
his word with the prince, or betray his country to obey 
Cicero ? The curiosity of the public seems to exact it ; 
honour and duty forbid it. Perhaps in this case he 
should renounce writing history. 

If a truth dishonours a family, ought the historio- 
grapher or historian to inform tne public of it? No; 
doubtless he is not bound to reveal the shame of indi- 
viduals ; history is no satire. 

. But if this scandalous truth belongs to public events, 
if it enters into the interests of the state; if it has 
produced evils of which it imports to know the cause, 
it is then that the maxim of Cicero should be observed; 
for this law is like all others, which must be executed, 
tempered, or neglected, according to circumstances. 

Let us beware of this humane respect, when treating 
of acknowledged public faults, prevarications, and 
injustices, into which the misfortunes of the times have 
betrayed respectable bodies. They cannot be too much 
exposed ; they are beacons which warn these always- 
existing bodies against splitting again on similar 
rocks. If an English parliament has condemned a 
man of fortune to the torture ; if an assembly of theo- 
logians had demanded the blood of an unfortunate who 
differed in opinion from themselves, it should be the 
duty of an historian to inspire all ages with horror for 
these juridical assassins. We should always make the 
Athenians blush for the death of Socrates. 

Happily, even an entire people always find it good 
to have the crimes of their ancestors placed before 
them ; they like to condemn them, and to believe them- 
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selves superior. The historiographer or historian en- 
courages them in these sentiments, and, in retracing 
the wars of government and religion, prevents their 
repetition. 

HISTORY. 

SECTION I. 

Definition of History., 

/History is the recital of facts represented as true. 
Fable, on the contrary, is the recital of facts represented 
as fiction. 

There is the history of human opinions, which is 
scarcely any thing more than the histor y of h uman errors* ^ 

The nistory of the arts may be made the most useful 
of all, when to a knowledge of their invention and pro- 
gress, it adds a description of their mechanical means 
and processes. 

. Natural history, improperly designated * history j'^ 
is an essential part of natural philosophy. The history 
of events has been divided into sacred and profane* 
Sacred history is a series of divine and miraculous 
operations, by which it has pleased God formerly to 
direct and govern the Jewish nation, and, in the present 
day, to try our faith. To learn Hebrew, the sciences, 
and history, says La Fontaine, is to drink up the sea. 

Si j'apprenois I'Hebreu, les sciences, Thistoire, 
Tout cela, c'est la roer k boire. 

Ia Fontaine, book viii. fable 25. 

Tlie Foundations of History, 

The foundations of all history are the recitals of 
events, made by fathers to their children, and after- 
wards transmitted from one generation to another. 
They are, at most, only probable in their origin when 
they do not shock common sense, and they lose a de- 
gree of probability at every successive transmission. 
With time, the fabulous increases and the true disap- 
pears ; hence it arises that the original traditions and 
records of all nations are absurd. Thus the Egyptians 
had been governed for many ages by the gqds. They 
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bad next been under the goremiiieiit of demi-godis; 
and, §mlly, they bad kings for deveir tboasand three 
bandred and fbrty years^ aod, dariaf^ tiiat period, the 
nvat bad changed rowr times from, esst and west. 

The Pbeniciaani, in die time of Alexander, pretended 
that they bad heea settled m tbeiT own country for 
thirty thousand years; and those thirty thousand 
years were as full of prodigies as the Egyptian chrono- 
lagy. I adttk it ta be perfectly consistent ^th phy- 
sical pessibili'ty AaA Phenicia may have existed, not 
merely for thirty tboasand years, but thirty thousand 
millions of ages, «id that it may have endured, as well 
as the other portions of the globe, thirty millions of re- 
volutions. But of allUiis we possess no knowledge. 

The ridiculous miracles which abound in the ancient 
history of Greece are universally known. 

The Romans, although a serioas and grave people, 
Jhave, nevertheless, equally involved in fables the early 
periods of their history. That nation, so recent in 
comparison with those of Asia, was five hundred years 
without historians. It is impossible, therefore, to be 
surprised on finding that Romulus was the son of 
Mars; that a she-wolf was his nurse; that he marched 
with a thousand men from his own village, Rome, 
against twenty thousand warriors belonging to the city 
of the Sabines; that he »ft?rF?^r^9 became a godj 
that the elder Tarqum cut through a stoqe with a 
razor, and that a vestal dtew a ship to land with ber 
girdle, &c. 

The first annals of modem nations are no less fabu* 
lous: things prodigious and improbable ought some-* 
lames, undoubtedly, to be related, but only as proofs 
of human credulity. They constitute part of the history 
of human opinion and absurdities; but the field is too 
immense. 

Of Mommenii cr Memorials. 

The only |)roper method of endeavouring to acquire 
some knowledge of ancient history, is to ascertain whe- 
tber there remain any incontestable public monuments. 
We possess otily three such, in the way of writing or in^ 

VOL. IV. , • 
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scriptio'^ The first is the collection o£ astronomicfj 
observations made during nineteen hundred successive 
years at Babylon, and transferred by Alexander to 
Greece, This series of observations, which goes back 
two thousand two hundred and thirty-four years beyond 
our vulgar era, decidedly proves that the Babylonians 
existed as an associated and incorporated people many 
ages before ; for the arts are struck out and elaborated 
only in the slow course of time, and the indolence na- 
tural to mankind permits thousands of years to roll 
away without their acquiring any other knowledge or 
talents than what are required for food, clothing, 
shelter, and mutual destruction. Let the truth of 
these remarks be judged of from the state of the Ger- 
mans and the English in the time of Ceesar, from that 
of the Tartars at the present day, from that of two- 
thirds of Africa, and from that of all the various na- 
tions found in the vast continent of America, excepting, 
in some respects, the kingdoms of Peru and Mexico, 
,and the republic of Thlascala. Let it be recollected, 
that in the whole of the new world not a single indivi- 
dual could write or read. 

The second monument is the central eclipse of 
the sun, calculated in China two thousand one hun- 
•dred and fifty-five years before our vulgar era, and 
admitted by all our astronomers to have actually 
occurred. We must apply the same remark to the 
Chinese as to the people of Babylon. They had un- 
doubtedly, long before this period, constituted a vast 
empire and social polity. But what places the Chi- 
nese above all the other nations of the world, is that 
neither their laws, nor manners, nor the language ex- 
clusively spoken by their men of learning, have expe- 
rienced any change in the course of about four thou- 
sand years. Yet this nation and that of India, the 
most ancient of all that are now subsisting, those 
which possess the largest and most fertile tracts of 
teirritory, those which had invented nearly tdl the arts 
almost before we were in possession even of any of 
them, have been always omitted, down to our time, in 
our pretended universal histories. And whenever a 
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Spaniard or a Frencbman enumerated the various iia« 
tioBS of the globe, neither of them failed to represent his 
own country as the first monarchy on earth, and his king 
as the greatest sovereign, under the flattering hope, no 
doubt, that that greatest of sovereigns, aHter having 
read his book, would confer upon him a pension. ^ 

The third monument, but very inferior to the two. 
others, is the Arundel Marbles. The chronicle of 
Athens was inscribed on these marbles two hundred 
and sixty-three years before our era, but it goes no 
farther back than the time of Cecrops, thirteen hun^ 
dred and nineteen years beyond the time of its inscrip- 
tion. In the history of all antiquity, these are the only 
incontestable epochs that we possess. 

Let us attend a little particularly to these marbles, 
which were brought from Greece by my lord ArundeL 
The chronicle contained in them commences fifteen 
hundred and seventy^seven years before our era. This>^ 
at the present time,* makes an antiqiuty of 3348 years> 
and in the course of that period you do not find a sin- 
gle miraculous or prodigious event on record. It is- 
the same with the Olympiads. It must not be in 
reference to these that the expression can be applied 
of ** Grecia mendax,'' lying Greece. The Greeks well 
knew how to distinguish history from fable, and real 
facts from the tales of Herodotus ; just as in relation 
to important public affairs, their orators borrowed 
nothing from the discourses of the sophists or the ima- 
gery of the poets. 

The date of the taking of Troy is specified in these 
mari>les, but there is no mention made of Apollo'^ 
larrows, or the sacrifice of Iphigenia, or the ridiculous 
battles of the gods. The date of the inventions of 
Triptolemus and Ceres is ^ven; but Ceres is not 
called goddess. Notice is taken of a poem upon th6 
tape of Proserpine ; but it is not said that she is the 
daughter of Jupiter and a goddess, and the wife of tht 
^od of hell. 

Hercules is initiated in the Eleusinian mysteries^ 

» 1T70. 
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but BxA a single word n m^etionei of the ti^re 
labours, DOT of hU pa«s«ge to Africa in bis cup^ nor of 
bid divinity.; fior of the gseat -fish by which he was 
swaUowed, and which, aoeording to Lyoophron, kept 
him in its belly three days and tbcee nights. 

Ain(^g us, on the contraxy, a standard is brought 
by aa angel from heaven to the monks of St. Dennis ; 
a pigeon brings a botUe of oil to the church of Kheims ; 
two imaies of si^pesits engage in pitched battle in Oer- 
siany ; an archbislK>p (of Mayence is besieged and dfi* 
vouf ed by rats ; aod to cDai|4ete and crown the whote, 
the year in which tfaete adventures occurred is girea 
With the most parlteular precision. The abhii l^ng* 
let, also condescending to compile, compiles these 
eontemptiUe fooleries, while the almanacks, for the 
hundredth time, repeat them. In this manner are 
mr youth instructed and enlightened; aiid all these 
trumpery fabfes are put tn requisiticm even for the edu* 
(»ti<m. of princes 1 

> --AU hisrtory is oomfttratively recent. It is by no 
jne^ns /astonishing to fiad^ that we have, in fact, noj^ 
profiihe history that .goes back beyond about four 
thousand years. The cause of this is to be found in 
the revolutions of the gldbe, and the long and unirer*- 
sal ignora»ee of the art which transmits events by 
writing. There are sttll many nations totally unac- 
«|Ufttnted wi& the praetic^ of this art. It eiasted only 
in a small number of i^tviUzed slates^ and even in them 
was confined to comparatively few hands. Nothing 
was more rare among tbe French and Germans than 
knowing how to write : down to the fourteenth OBnbury 
of our vidgar era, scarcely any public acts were attested 
by witnesses, it was not till the jpeign of Charles VIL 
in Franae, ki 1 4i§»4, that mi attempt was made to reduce 
4o writing some of the ^cust<Has of France. The art 
was stiil more uaeommon amoog the Spmiiards, asd 
ii^iee it arises limt their history is so dry and do^t- 
ful till the time of Ferdinand and Isabella, We per- 
0eive, from what has been said, with what femlity the 
very small nmnber of persons who possessed-the ait 
of writing might impose by means of it, and how easy 



it has heea to produce a belief of the moit enonnoiii 
absurdities. 

There hare been nations who have subjugated a con-^ 
aiderable part of the world, and who yet have not been 
acquainted with the use of characters. We know that 
Gengis-kran Conquered a part of Asia in the beginning 
of the thirteenth .century ; but it is not from hun, nor 
from the Tartars, that we have derived that knowledge^ 
Their history, written by the Chinese, and translated 
by father Gaubil, states that these Tartars were, at 
that time, unacquainted with the art of writings 

This art was, unquestionably, not likely to be less 
unknown to the Scyuiian Ogus-kan, called by the Per* 
sians and Greeks Madies, who conquered a part of 
Europe and Asia long before the reign of Cyrus. It is 
almost a certainty, that at that time, out of a hundred 
nations, there were only two or three that employed 
characters. It is undoubtedly possible, that in an an- 
cient world destroyed, mankind were acquainted with 
the art of writing and the other arts, but in our world 
they are all of recent date* 

There remain monuments of another kind, which 
serve to prove merely the remote antiquity of certain 
nations, an antiquity preceding all known epochs, and 
all books: these are the prodigies of architecture, sudi 
as the pyramids and palaces of Eg^pt, which have re- 
sisted and wearied the power of time. Herodotus, who 
lived two thousand two hundred years ago, and ^ho 
had seen them, was unable to learn from the E^ptian 
priests, at what periods these structures were raised. 

It is difficult to ascribe to the oldest of the pyra- 
mids, an antiquity of less than four thousand years, 
and, it is necessary to consider, that those ostentatious 
piles, erected by monarchs, could not have been com*- 
menced till long after the establishment of cities. But, 
in order, to build cities in -a country every year in- 
:undated, it must always be recollected, that it would 
have been previously necessary in this land of slime 
and mud, to lay the foundation upon piles, that they 
might thus be inaccessible to the inundation ; it would 
have been necessary, even before taking this indis- 
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pe&AaMe mfiMure of pnecautioB; and before ^e iim 
nabitants could be in a state to engage in sucli im- 
poftaat and even daiigeroas laboars, tfiattke people 
i^onld have contrived retreats, during tke swelling of 
Ike Nile, Ijetween the two chains of rocks which exht 
on the right and left banks of the river. It would 
have been necessary that these collected multitudes 
should have instruments of tillage, and of architectnrey 
a knowledge of avchitectare smd sun«3ing, regular 
Isws, and an active police. All these things require a 
space of time absoUitely prodigious. We see, every 
day, by the long details which relate even to those of 
our unoertakings, which are most necessary and most 
diminutive, how difBcuit it is to execute works of 
magnitude, and that they not only require unwearied 
perseverence, but many generations animated by the 
same spirit. 

However, whether we admit tiiat one or two of those 
immense masses were erected by Menes, or Thaut, or 
Cheops, or Rameses, we shall not, in consequence, 
have the slightest farther insight into the ancient his* 
tory of Egypt. The language of that people is lost ; 
and all we know in reference to the subject is, that 
before the most ancient historians existed, there exist- 
ed materials for writing ancient ht3t<»ry. 

SECTION II. 

As we already possess, I had almost said, twenty 
thousand works, the greater number of them extend* 
ing to many volumes on the subject, exclusively, of 
the history of France; and as, even a studious man, 
were he to live a hundred years, would find it impose 
sible to read them, I think it a good thing to know-i 
where to stop. We are obliged to connect with the ' 
knowledge of our own country, the history of our 
neighbours. We are still less permitted to remain 
ignorant of the Greeks and Romans, and their laws 
which are become ours; but, if to this laborious 
study we should resolve to add that of more remote 
antiquity, we should resemble the man who deserted 
Tacitus and Livy to study seriously the Thousand and 



One Nigfati. All die origins of nations wee evidently 
fables. The reason is, that men must have IWed long 
in society, and have learnt to make bread and cloth- 
ings (which would be matters of some difficulty) be- 
fore they acqiiired the art of transmitting all their 
thoughts to posterity, (a matter of greater difficulty 
still). The art of writing is certmnly not more than 
six thousand years old, even among the Chinese ; and, 
whatever may be the boast of the Chaldeans and 
Egyptians, it appears not at all likely that they were 
able to read and write sooner. 

The history, therefore, of preceding periods, could 1 
be transmitted only by memory; and we wellj 
know how the memory of past events changes from' 
one generation to another. The first histories were 
written only fVom the imagination. Not only did 
every people invent its own origin, but it invented 
also the origin of the whole world. 

If we may believe Sanchoniathon, the origin of 
things was a thick air, which was rarified by the 
wind; hence sprang desire and love, and from 
the union of desire and love were formed animals. 
The stars were later productions, and intended merely 
to adorn the heavens, and to rejoice the sight of the 
animals upon earth. 

The Knef of the Egyptians, their Oshiret and Ishet, 
which we call Osiris and Isis, are neither less in- 
genious nor ridiculous. The Greeks embellished all 
these fictions. Ovid collected them, and ornamented 
them with the charms of the most beautiful poetrv. 
What he says of a god who develops or disembroils 
chaos, and of the formation of man, is sublime. 

Sancthis his animal, mentisque capacius alts 
Deerat adhuc, et quod dominari in cntera poaset* 
Matua homo eat . . • 

Ovid. Metam. i. v. 76. 

A creature of a more exalted kind 
Was wanting yet, and then was man designM t 
Conscious of thought, of more capacious breast, 
For empire formed, and fit to rule the rest. 
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Pronmqoe earn fpectent animalia catera terram ; 

Ob bomini aublime dedit ocDlomqoe tueri « 

JuMit, et erectos ad sidera toUere vultus. 

Metam. i. T. 84. 

Thus, while the mute creation downward bend 
Their sieht, and to their earthly mother tend, 
Man looks aloft, and with erected eyes 
Beholds his own hereditary skies. 

Drtdeit. 

Hesiod, and other writers who lived so loDg before^ 
would have been very far from expressing themselves 
with this elegant sublimity. But, from the interesting 
moment of man's formation down to the era of the 
Olympiads, everythmg is plunged in profound ob* 
scnrity. 

Herodotus is present at the Olympic games, and, 
like an old woman to children, recites his narratives, 
or rather tales, to the assembled Greeks. He begins 
by saying, that the Phenicians sailed from the Red 
Sea into the Mediterranean; which, if true, must 
necessarily imply, that they had doubled the Cape of 
Good Hope, and made the circuit of Africa. 

Then comes the npe of 16 ; then the fable of Gyges 
and Candaules; then the wondrous stories of banditti, 
and that of the daughter of Cheops, king of Egypt, hav- 
ing required ahewn stone from each of her many lovers,' 
and obtained, in consequence, a number large enough 
to build one of the pyramids. 

To this, add the oracles, prodigies, and frauds oi 
priests^ and you have the history of the human race. 

The first periods of the Roman history, appear to 
have been written by Herodotus; our conquerors 
and legislators knew no other way of countiug their 
years as they passed away, than by driving nails into 
a wall by the hand of the sacred ponti£ 

The great Romulus, the king of a village, is the 
son of the god Mars, and a recluse, who was proceed- 
ing to a well to draw water in a pitcher. He has a 
god for his father, a woman of loose manners for his 
mother, and a she-wolf for his nurse. A buckler falls 
from heaven expressly for Numa. The invaluable 



bocAs of &e Sib348 are found by accident. An angary 
by divine permission, divides a large flint-stone witk 
a- razor. A vestal, widi her mere girdle, draws into 
the waiter a large vessel that has been stranded. 
Castor and Poilux come down to fight for the Romans, 
and the marks of their horses' feet are imprinted on 
the stones. The transalpine Gauls advanced to pillage 
Rome; somerekite, that they were driven away by 
geese, others, that they canted away with them much 
gold and silver; but k is probable that, at that time, 
in Italy, geese were fair more abundant than silver. 
We have imitated the first Reman historians, at least 
in €heir taste for fables. We have our orifiamme, our 
great standard brought from heaven by an angel, and 
the holy phial by a pigeon; and, when to these, we 
add tl^ mantle of St. Martin, we feel not a little 
imnidable. 

What would constitute useful history ? That which 
ahonld teadi us our duties and our rights, without 
appearing to teach them. 

■ It is often a^ced. Whether the fable of the sacrifice 
of Iphigenia is taken from the history of Jephthat 
Whether the deluge of Dencaleon is invented in imita- 
tion of that of Noah? Whether the adventure of 
Phil^non and Baucis is copied fi'om that of Lot and 
his wife ? The Jews admit that they had no commn- 
nication with strangers, that th^r books were un- 
Imown to the Greeks, til! the translation made by 
the order of Ptolemy. The Jews were, long before that 
period, money^brokers and usurers among the Greeks 
at Alexandria ; but the Greeks never went to sell 
old clothes at Jerusalem. It is evident that no people 
imitated the Jews, and also that the Jews imitated or 
adopted many things from the Babjionisms, the Egyp- 
tians, and the Greeks. 

AH Jewish antiquities are sacred hi our estnnation, 
notwithstanding the hatred and oontempt in which we 
hold that peopte. We cannot indeed believe them by 
leason, but we bring ourselves nnd^ subjection to 
tiie Jews by iaith. 'Hiere are about fourscore systems 
in existence on the eubject of their chronology, and a 
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^greater number of ways of explaining tlie events 
recorded in their histories ; we know not which is the 
true one, but we reserve our faith for it in store against 
the time when that true one shall be discovered. 

We have so many things to believe of this sensible 
and magnanimous people, that all our faith is ex- 
hausted by them, and we have none left for the prodi- 
gies with which the other nations abound. Rollin may 
go on repeating to us the oracles of Apollo, and the 
miraculous achievements of Semiramis ; he may con- 
tinue to transcribe all that has been narrated of the 
justice of those ancient Scythians who so frequently 
pillaged Africa, and occasionally ate men for their 
breakfast; yet sensible and well^ducated people will 
still feel and express some degree of incredulity. 
What I most admire in our modern compilers is, 
e judgment and zeal with which they prove to us* 
at whatever happened in former ages, in the most 
xtensive and powerful empires of the world, took^ 
lace solely for the instruction of the inhabitants 
f Palestine. If the kings of Babylon, in the course 
their conquests, overrun the territories of the 
Hebrew people, it is only to correct that people 
Of their sins. If the monarch, who has been corn- 
only named Cyrus, becomes master of Babylon, it 
s that he may grant permission to some captive Jews 
return home. If Alexander conquers Darius, it is 
or the settlement of some Jew old-clothes-men at 
Alexandria. When the Romans join Syria to their 
tast dominions, and round their empire with the 
~ ttle district of Judea, this is still with a view to teach 
moral lesson to the Jews. The Arabs and the 
urks appear upon the stage of the world solely for 
le correction of this amiable people. We must ac* ^ 
nowledge that they have had an excellent education; 
Qever had any pupil so many preceptors. Such is 
t^e utility of history! 

« But what is still more instructive is^ the exact jus-^ 
tice which the clergy have dealt out to all those sove* 
mgas mih whom they were dissatisfied^ Observe 
witi^ what impartial candour St. Gregory of Nazianien 
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judges the emperor Julian, the philosopher. He de* 
clares that that prince, who did not believe in the 
existence of the devil, held secret communicatioD with 
that personage, and that, on a pacticular occasion, 
when the demons appeared to him under the most 
hideous forms, and in the midst of the most raging 
flames, he drove them away by making inadvertently 
the sign of the cross. 

He denominates him madman and wretch; he as- 
serts, that Julian immolated young men and women 
everv night in caves. Such is the description he gives 
t)f the most candid and clement of men,' and who 
never exercised the slightest revenge against this same 
Gregory, notwithstanding the abuse and invectives 
with which he pursued him throughout his reign. 

To apologize for the guilty, is a happy way of 
justifying calumny against the innocent. Compen- 
sation is thus effected ; and such compensation was 
amply afforded by St. Gregory. The emperor Con- 
stantius, Julian's uncle and predecessor, upon his 
accession to the throne, had massacred Juhus, his 
mother's brother, and his two sons, all three of whom 
had been declared august; this was a system which 
he had adopted from his father. He afterwards pro* 
cured the assassination of Grallus, Julian's broUier* 
The cruelty which he thus displayed to his own family, 
he extended to the empire at large ; but he was a man 
of prayer, and, even at the decisive battle with Max- 
^ntms, , he was praying to God in a neighbouring 
church, during the whole time in which fiie armies 
were engaged. Such was the man who was eulog^ized >. 
by Gregory ; and, if such is the way in which the 
saints bring us acquainted with the truth, what may 
we not expect from the profane, particularly whe<i 
thev are ignorant, superstitious, and irritable ? 

At the present day, the study of history is oc- 
casionally applied to a purpose somewhat whimsical 
and absurd. Certain charters of the time of Di^bert 
are discovered and brought forward, the greater part 
of them of a somewhat suspicious character in point 
of genuineness^ and ill-understood; and from these 
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it is inferred, that customs, rights, and prerogsttites, 
which subsisted then, should be revired now* I 
would recommend it to those who adopt this method 
of ttudy and reasoning to say to the ocean:, Yoa 
formerly extended to Aigues-Mortes, Frejas, Ravenna^ 
and Ferrara, return to them immediately. 

SECTION III. 

Of the Certainty of History, 

I All certainty which does not consist in mathematical 
/demonstration, is nothing more than the highest pro- 
(bability : there is no other historical certainty. "^ 

I When Marcus Paulo described the greatness and 
population of China, being the first, and for a time the 
only writer who had described them^ he could not 
obtain credit. The Portuguese, who for ages afterwards 
had communication and commerce with that vast em- 
pire, began to render the description probable. It is 
now a matter of absolute certainty ; of that certainty 
which arises from the unanimous deposition of a thou- 
sand witnesses or different nations, unopposed by the 
testimony of a single individual. 

If merely two or three historians had descnbed the 
adventure of king Charles XII. when he persisted iR 
remaining in the territories of his benefactor the Sul- 
tan, in opposition to the orders of that monarch, and 
absolutely fought, with the few domestics that attended 
his person, against an army of janissaries and Tartars, 
I should have suspended my judgment about its truth; 
but, having spoken to many who actually witnessed 
the fact, and having never heard it called m question, 
I cannot possibly do otherwise than believe it; h^ 
cause,. after all, although such conduct is neither wise 
nor common, there is nothing in it contradictory to ' 
the laws of natwe, or the character of the hero. 

That which is in opposition to the ordinary course 
of nature ought not to be believed, unless it is attested 
by persona evidently inspired by the divine mind, and 
whose inspiration, mdeed, it is impossible to doubt. 
Hence, we aare justified in cottsidermg as a paradox 
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Ike aftsertiea made under the article '' Certainty,*^ in 
d» great Encyclopedia, diat we are as much 
tound to believe in tiie resuscilatien i>f a dead man, if 
aU Paris were even to affirm it, as to believe all Paris 
wlien it states that we gained the battle of Fontenoy. 
It is clear that the evidence of all Paris, to a thing 
improbable, can never be equal to that evidence in 
favour of a probable one. These are the first prin- 
ciples of genuine logic. Such a dictionary as the one 
in question should be consecrated only to truth.* 

Uncertainty of History. 

Periods of time are distinguished into fabulous and 
historical. But even in the historical tiroes them- 
selves, it is necessary to distinguish truths from fa- 
bles. I am not here speaking of fables, now univer- 
sally admitted to be such. There is no question, for 
example, respecting the prodigies with which Livy has 
embellished, or rauier defaced his history. But with 
respect to events generally admitted, how many rea- 
sons exist for doubt ! 

Let it be recollected, that the Roman republic was 
five hundred years without historians ; that Livy him-- 
aelf deplores the loss of various public monuments or 
records, as almost all, he says, were destroyed in the 
burning of Rome : " Pleraque interiere." Let it be 
considered that, in the three hundred fiM years, the 
art of writing was very uncommon : " Karee per 
eadem tempora literse." Reason will be then seen for 
entertaining doubt on all those events which do not 
correspond with the usual order of human affairs* 

Can it be considered very likely that Romulus, the 
grandson of the king of the Sabines, was compelled to 
carry off the Sabine women, in order to obtain for his 
people wives ? Is the history of Lucreda highly pro- 
bate ? Can we easily believe, on the credit of Livy, 
that the king Porsenna betook himself to flight, 
ftill of admiration for the Romans, because a fanatic 
had pledged himself, to assassinate him? Should 

* Sett article Cbbtain— Certaoitt. 
VOL. IV. o 
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l^e not rather be inclined to rely upon PolybiuSy 
who was two hundred years eariler than Li?y ? 
Folybius informs us that Porsenna subjugated the 
, Romans. This is far |nore probable than the advea- 
ture of Scevola's burning off his hand for failing in the 
attempt to assassinate him. I would have defied Poltrot 
to do as much. 

Does the adventure of Regulus^ inclosed within a 
hogshead or tub, stuck round widi iron spikes, de- 
serve belief? Would not Polybius, a contemporary, 
have recorded it, had it been true? He says not a 
single word upon the subject. Is not this a striking 
presumption that the story was trumped up long af- 
terwards, to gratify the popular hatred against the 
Carthaginians ? 

Open Moreri's Dictionary, at the article " Regulus.^ 
He informs you that the torments inflicted on that 
Roman are recorded in Livy. The particular decade, 
however, in which Livy would have recorded it, if at 
all, is lost ; and in lieu of it, we have only the supple- 
' ment of Freinsheim; and thus it appears that that 
Dictionary has merely cited a German writer of the 
seventeenth century, under the idea of citing a Roman 
of the Augustan age. Volumes might be composed 
out of all the celebrated events which have been ge- 
nerally admitted, but which may be more fairly 
doubted. But the limits allowed for this article will 
not permit us to enlarge. 

Whether Temples, Festivals, Annual Ceremonies, and 
even Medals, are Historic Proofs ? 

We might be naturally led to imagine that a mo- 
nument raised by any nation in celebration of a par- 
ticular event, would attest the certainty of that event: 
if, however, these monuments were not erected by con- 
temporaries, or if they celebrate events that carry with 
them but little probability,, they may often be regarded 
as proving nothing more than a wish to consecrate a 
popular opinion. 

The rostral column, erected in Rome by the con- 
temporaries of Duillius, is undoubtedly a proof of the 
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naTal yictory obtained by Duillitis; bat does the 
statue of the augur NoeYiuSy who is said to have di-' 
Tided a lai^ flint with a razor, prove that Neevius in 
reality performed that prodigy ? Were the statues of 
Ceres and Triptolemus, at Athens, decisive evidences 
that Ceres came down from I know not what partis 
cular planet^ to instruct the Athenians in agriculture ? 
Or does the famous Laocoon, which subsists perfect to 
the present day, furnish incontestable evidence of the 
truth of the story of the Trojan horse ? 

Ceremonies and annual festivals observed univer- 
sally throughout any nation, are, in like manner, no 
better proofs of the reality of the events to which they 
are attributed. The festival of Orion, carried on the 
back of a dolphm, was celebrated among the Romans 
as well as the Greeks* That of Faunus was in cele- 
bration of his adventure with Hercules and Omphale, 
when that god, being enampured of Omphale, mistook 
the bed of Hercules for that of his mistress. 

The famous feast of the Lupercals was instituted 
in honour of the she-wolf that suckled Romulus and 
Remus. 

What was the origin of the feast of Orion, which was 
observed on the fifth of the ides of May? It was neither 
more nor less than the following adventure. Hyreus 
once entertained at his house the gods Jupiter, Nep- 
tune, and Mercury, and when his high and mighty 
guests were about to depart, the worthy host, who had 
no wife, and was very desirous of having a son, la- 
mented his unfortunate fate, and expressed his anxious 
desire to the three divinities. We dare not exactly 
detail what they did to the hide of an ox which Hy^ 
reus had killed for their entertainment; however, they 
afterwards covered the well-soaked hide with a little 
earth; and hence, at the end of nine months, was 
born Orion. ' 

Almost all the Roman, Syrian, Grecian, and Egyp- 
tian festivals, were founded on similar legends, as well 
as the temples and statues of ancient heroes. Th^ 
were monuments consecrated by credulity to error. 

02 
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One olour most ancieat Bionnmento is Ae sUtue of 
St JHnis carrying his head in his arms. 

Eren a medal, and a contemporary medal, is some- 
times no proof! How many medaU has flattery struck 
in celebration of battles very indecisive in themselves, 
but thus exahed into victories ; and of enterprises, in 
fact, baffled and abortive, and completed only in the 
inscription on the metal? Finally, during the war in 
1740, between the Spaniards and Ihe English, waa 
there not a medal struck, attesting the capture of 
Carthagena by Admiral Vernon, akhoagb that admiral 
was obliged to raise the siege? 

Medals are then unexceptionable testimonies only 
when the event they celebrate is attested by contem- 
porary authors; these evidences thus corroborating 
each other, verify the event described. 

Should a Historian ascribe JictitUiUi Speeches to his Char' 
racters, and sketch Portraits of them ? 

I If on any particular occasion a commander of an 
I army, or a public minister, has spoken in a powerful 
and impressive manner, characteristic of his genius 
and his t^e, his discourse should unquestionably be 
given with the most literal exactnass. Speeches of - 
this description are perhaps the most valuable part of 
history. But for what purpose represent a man a» 
saying what he never did say ?< It would be just as 
correct to attribute to him ajcts which he never perform^-, 
ed. I,t i$ a fiction imitated from Homer ; but that which 
is fiction in a poem, in strict language, is a lie in the 
historian. Many of the ancients adopted the method ia 
question, which merely proves that niany of the aa- 
cients were fond of parading their eloquence at the 
eaipense of truth. 

Of Historical Portraiture. 

Portraits^ also, firequ^ntly manifest a sjtr<H)ger desire 
f^r display^ than to communicate inlbimi^tion. Goo^. 
t^poraries, are justi^abH in. d^ngin^ Ui^ portraita (^ 
stat^sm^ with i)|[hoiP they, have negociated^ orr ot 



g;eneral8 under whom they have fought. But how 
much is it to be apprehended that the pencil will in' 
many cases be guided by the feelings? The portraits 
given by lord Clarendon appear to be drawn with 
more impartiality, gravity, and judgment, than those 
which we peruse with so much delight in cardinal Retz. 
But to attempt to paint the ancients ; to elaborate 
in this way the development of their minds ; to regard 
events as characters in which we may accurately read 
the most secret feelings and intents of their hearts, — this 
is an undertaking of no ordinary difficulty and dis- 
crimination, although as frequently conducted, both 
childish, and trifling. 

Of Cicero*8 Maxim concerning History, that an Hittorian 
should never dare to relate a Falsehood or to conceal a 
Truth. 

The first part of this precept is incontestable ; we 
must stop for a moment to examine the other. If a 
particular truth may be of any service to the state, your 
silence is censurable. But I will suppose you to write 
the history of a prince who had reposed in you a secret, 
— ought you to reveal that secret? Ought you to say to 
all posterity what you would be criminal m disclosing 
to a single individual ? Should the duty of a historian 
prevail over the higher and more imperative duty of a 
man? 

I will suppose again, that you have witnessed a fail- 
ing or weakness which has not had the slightest influ- 
ence on public aiFairs — ought you to publish such weak- 
ness ? In such a case, history becomes satire. 

It must be allowed, indeed, that the greater part of- 
anecdote writers are more indiscreet than they are 
useful. But what opinion must we entertain of those 
impudent compilers who appear to glory in scattering 
about them calumny and slander, and print and sell 
scandals as La Voisin sold poisons? 

Of Satirical History. 

If Plutarch censured Herodotus for not having suffi- 
ciently extolled the fame of some of the Grecian cities, 
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•nd for omitting many known &cti worthy of being. !•<• 
corded, how much more censurable are certain of our 
modern writers, who, without any of the merits of He* 
Todotus, impute both to princes and to nations acts o£ 
the most odious character, without the slightest proof 
or evidence? The history of the war in 1741 has 
been written in England ; and it relates, '' that at the 
battle of Fontenpy the French; fired at the English' 
balls and pieces of glass ^hich had been prepared with 
poison ; and that the duke of Cumberland sent to the 
king of France a box full of those alleged poisonous 
articles, which had been found in the bodies of the 
wounded English.'^ The same author adds, that the. 
French having lost in that battle forty thousand men, 
^;the parliament issued an order to prevent people from 
/talking on the subject under pain of corporal punish- 
;ment. 

The fraudulent Memoirs published not long since 
under the name of Madame de Main tenon, abound 
with similar absurdities. We are told in them, that 
at the siege of Lille the allies threw placards into the 
city, containing these words : ^* Frenchmen, be com- 
forted, — Maintenon shall never be your queen." 

Almost every page is polluted by false statements 
and abuse of the royal family and other leading fsr- 
milies in the kingdom, without the author's making 
out the smallest probability to give a colour to his 
calumnies. This is not writing history ; it is writing 
slanders which deserve the pillory. 

A vast number of work^ have been printed in Hol- 
land, under the name of history, of wluch the style is. 
as vulgar and coarse as the abuse, and the facts as 
false as they are ill narrated. This, it has been ob- 
served, is a bad fruit of the noble tree of liberty. But 
if the contemptible authors of this trash have the 
liberty thus to deceive their readers, it becomes us here 
to take the liberty to undeceive them. 

A thirst for despicable gain, and the insolence of 
vulgar and grovelling manners, were the only motives 
which led that protestant refugee from Languedoc, of the 
name of Langlevieux, but commonly called La Beau- 



melle, to attempt the most tnfamoas trick that ever dia*. 
graced literature. He sold to Eslinger, thebookseller o£ 
Frankfort, in 1751, for seventeen louis-d'or, the History 
of the Age of Louis XIV. which is not his ; and, either to 
nutke it believed that he was the proprietor, or to earn 
his money, he loaded it with abusive and abominaUe 
notes against Louis XIV., his son, and his grandson 
the duke of Burgundy, whom he abuses in the most 
unmeasured terms, and calls a traitor to his grandfather 
and his country. He pours out upon the duke of 
Orleans, the regent, calumnies at once the most hor* 
xible and the most absurd ; no person of consequence 
is spared, and yet no person of consequence did he 
ever know. He retails against the marshals Villars and 
Villeroi, against ministers, and even against ladies, all 
the petty, dirty, and scandalous tales that could be 
collected from the lowest taverns and wine-houses; and 
he speaks of the greatest princes as if they were ame- 
nable to himself, and under his own personal jurisdic- 
tion. He expresses himself, indeed, as if he were a for- 
mal and authorised judge of kings : — *' Give me,'* says 
he, " a Stuart, and I will make him king of England*** 
This most ridiculous and abominable conduct, pro- 
ceeding from an author obscure and unknown, has in- 
curred no prosecution; it would have been severely 
punbhed in a man whose words would have carried 
any weight. But we must here observe, that these 
works of darkness frequently circulate through all 
Europe; they are sold at the fairs of Frankfort and 
Leipsic, and the whole of the north is overrun with 
them. Foreigners, who are not well informed, derive 
from books of this description their knowledge of 
modem history. German authors are not always 
sufficiently on their guard against memoirs of this 
character, but employ them as materials ; which has 
been the case with the memoirs of Pontis, Montbrun, 
Rochefort, and Pordac; with all the pretended political 
testaments of ministers of state, which have proceeded 
from the pen of forgery ; with the " Royal Tenth" of 
Boisguillebert, impudently published under the name 
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of marshal Vauban ; and with innumerable compilations 
of anas and anecdotes. 

History is sometimes even still more shamefiilly 
abused in England. As there are always two parties 
in furious hostility against each other, until some com- 
mon danger for a season unites them, the writers of one 
faction condemn everything that the others approve. 
The same individual is represented as a Cato and a 
Catiline. How is truth to be extricated from this adula- 
tion and satire ? Perhaps there is only one rule to be 
depended upon, which is, to believe all the good which 
the historian of a party ventures to allow to the leaders ^ 
of the opposite faction ; and all the ills which he ven- 
tures to impute to the chiefs of his own — a rule, of 
which neither party can severely complain. 

With regard to memoirs actually written by agents 
in the events recorded, as those of Clarendon, Ludlow; 
and Burnet in England, and de La Rochefoucauld 
and de Retz in France, if they agree, they are true ; 
if they contradict each other, doubt them. 

With respect to anas and anecdotes, there may 
perhaps be one in a hundred of them that contains 
some shadow of truth. 

SECTION IV, 

Of the Method or Manner of writing History, and 

of Style. 
We have said so much upon this subject, that we must 
here say very little. It is sufficiently known and fully 
admitted, that the method and style of Livy — his 
gravity, and instructive eloquence, are suitable to the 
majesty of the Roman republic ; that Tacitus is more 
calculated to portray tyrants, Polybius to give lessons 
on war, and Dionysius of Halicarnassus to investigate 
antiquities. 

. But, while he forms himself on the general model of 
these great masters, a weighty responsibility is attached 
to the modem historian from which they were exempt. 
He is required to give more minute details, facts more 
completely authenticated, correct dates, precise antho- 

7 



rities, more attention to enstomt, law«, maimen, co«i» 
nMNTce, finance, agriculture, and population. It ia 
witk lustory as it is with mathematics aod natural phi* 
Ipsophy ; toe field of it is immensely enlarged. The* 
more easy it is to e<Hnpile newspapers, the more difficvtl 
it is at the present day to write history. 

Daniel thought himself a historian, because he tran* 
scribed dates and narratives of battles, of which I caii 
understand nothing. He should have informed me 
of the rights of the nation, the rights of the 
chief corporate establishments in it; its kws» usages^ 
manners, with the alterations by which they bave been 
affected in the progress of time. This nation might 
not improperly address him in some such language as 
the following: — I want from you my own history rather 
than that of Louis le Gros and Louis Hatia; you teU 
me, copying from some old, unauthenticated, and caie* 
lessly written chronicle, that when Louis VIIL was 
attacked by a mortal disease, and lay extenuated, Ian* 
guishing, and powerless, the physicians ordered the 
more £an hal^dead monaich to take to his bed a 
blooming damsel, who might cherish the few sparks of 
remaining life ; and that the pious king rejected the 
unholy advice with indignation. Alasl Daniel, you 
are unacquainted, it seems, with the Italian proverb— 
** Donna ignuda roanda I'uomo sotta la terra.'* You. 
09ight to possess a little stronger tincture of pcditicai 
and natural history. 

The history of a foreign country should be formed 
OQ a different model to that of our own. 

If we compose a history of France, we are under. 
DO necessity to describe the course of the Seine and the 
Loire ; but H we publish a history of the con<|uesta 
of the PortugUiQse in Asia,, a topogr84>hical description 
of the recently explored qomi^ry is required. It is de^ 
sirable that we should, as it were, conduct the reader 
by the hand round Afi^ica, and akmg the coasts of 
Persia and faidia; and it is expected that we should 
treat with information and judgment, of manners, laws, 
and customs so new to Europe. 

We have a, great variety of historiea of the estnliH 
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Ushment of the Portuguese in India, written by our 
countrymen, but not one of them has brought us ac- 
quainted with the different governments of that country, 
with its religious antiquities, bramins, disciples of St. 
John, Guebres, and Banians. Some letters of Xaviei^ 
and his successors have, it is true, been preserved to ^ 
us. We have had histories of the Indies composed at 
Paris, from the accounts of those missionaries who 
were unacquainted with the language of the bramins. 
We have it repeated, in a hundred works, that the 
Indians worship the devil. The chaplains of a com- 
pany of merchants quit our country under these im- 
pressions, and, as soon as they perceive on the coast 
some symbolical figures, they fail not to write home 
that they are the portraits ana likenesses of the devil, 
that they are in the devil's empire, and that they are 
going to engage in battle with him. They do not 
reflect that we are the real worshippers of the devil 
Mammon, and that we travel six thousand leagues 
from our native land to offer our vows at his shrine, 
and to obtain the grant of some portion of his trea- 
sures. 

As to those who hire themselves out at Paris to some 
bookseller in the rue de St. Jacques, and at so much 
per job, and who are ordered to write a history of Japan, 
Canada, or the Canaries, as the case requires and 
opportunity suggests, from the memoirs of a few 
capuchin friars — to such I have nothing to say. 

It is sufficient, if it be clearly understood, that the 
method which would be proper in writing a history of 
our own country is not suitable in describing the 
discoveries of the new world ; that we should not write 
on a small city as on a great, empire; and that the 
private history of a prince should be composed in a 
very different manner from the history of France and 
England. 

If you have nothing to tell us, but that on the 

banks of the Oxus and the Jaxartes, one barbarian 

has been succeeded by another barbarian, in what 

respect do you benefit uie public? 

^ These rules are wfell known ; but the art of writidg 
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history well will always be very uncommon. It ob* 
yiously requires a style grave, pure, varied, and 
smooth. But we may say with respect to rules for 
writing history, as in reference to those for all the 
intellectual arts, — there are many precepts, but few 
masters. 

SECTION V. 

History of the Jewish Kings, and of the *' Paralipomena,** 

Every nation, as soon as it was able to write, has 
written its own history, and the Jews have accordingly 
written theirs* Before they had kings, they lived 
under a theocracy ; it was their destiny to be governed 
by God himself. 

When the Jews were desirous of having a king, like 
the adjoining nations, the prophet Samuel, who was 
exceedingly interested in preventing it, declared to 
.them, on the part of God, that they were rejecting 
God himself. Thus the Jewish theocracy ceased when 
the monarchy commenced. 

We may therefore remark, without the imputation of 
blasphemy, that the history of the Jewish kings was 
written like that of other nations, and that God did 
not take the pains himself to dictate the history of a 
people whom he no longer governed. 

We advance this opinion with the greatest diffidence* 
What may perhaps be considered as confirming it, is, 
that the" Paralipomena" very frequently contradict the 
book of Kings, both with respect to chronology and 
facts, just as profane historians sometimes contradict 
one another. Moreover, if God always wrote the his- 
tory of the Jews, it seems only consistent and natural to 
think that he writes it still ; for the Jews are always 
bis cherished people. They are on some future day to 
b6 converted, and it seems that whenever that event' 
happens, they will have as complete a right to consider 
the history of their dispersion as sacred, as they 
have now to say, that God wrote the history of their 
kings. 

We may be allowed here to make one reflection; 
which.is, that as God was for a very long period their ^ 
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ktng, and afterwards became their htstorian, we are 
bcmnd to entert^n for all Jews the most profound 
respect. There is not a single Jew broker, or slop-man^ 
who is not infinitely superior to Caesar and Alexander. 
How can we atoid bending in prostration before an 
old-clothes-man, who proves to us that his history has 
been written by God himself, while the histories of 
Greece and Rome have been transmitted to us merely 
by the profane hand of man. 

If the style of the history of the kings, and of 
the Paralipomena, is divine, it may nevertheless be 
true, that the acts recorded in these histories are 
not divine. David murders Uriah; Ishbosheth and 
Mephibosheth afe murdered; Absalom murders 
Ammon ; Joab murders Absalom ; Solomon murders 
his brother Adonijah ; Baasha murders Nadab ; Zimri 
murders Ela; Omri murders Zimri; Ahab murders 
Naboth ; Jehu murders Ahab and Joram ; the inha- 
bitants of Jerusalem murder Amaziah, son of Joash; 
Shallum, son of Jabesh, murders Zachariah, son of 
Jeroboam; Menahhem murders Shallum, son of Jabesh; 
Fekah, son of Remaliah, murders Pekahiah, son of 
Manehem ; and Hoshea, son of Elah, murders Fekah, 
son of Remaliah. We pass over, in silence, many 
other minor murders. It must be acknowledged, 
that, if the Holy Spirit did write this history, he did 
not chuse a subject particularly edifying. 

SECTIOK IV. 

Of had Actions wMch have he^ consecrated or excused 

in History. 
It is but too common for historians to praise very 
Xclepraved and abandoned characters, who have done 
service either to a dominant sect, or to their nation at 
IfLtge. The praises thus bestowed, come perhaps 
from a toyal and zealous citizen ; but zeal of this de- 
scription is injurious to the peat societ y of mankind. 
Romulus murders his brother, and he is made a god. 
Constantine cuts the throat of his son, strangles hii 
wii^, and murders almost all his femily : he has been 
eulogized in general councils, but history should 
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ever hold up such barbarities to detestation. It is un- 
doubtedly fortunate for us that Clovis was a catholic. 
It is fortunate for the Anglican church that Henry VIII. 
abolished monks, but we must at the same time admit ^ 
that Clovis and Henry VIII. were monsters of cruelty. 

When first the Jesuit Berruyer, who although a 
Jesuit was a fool, undertook to paraphrase the Old and 
"New Testament in the style of tne lowest populace, with 
no other intention than having them read. He scat- 
tered some flowers of rhetoric over the two-edged 
knife which the Jew Ehud thrust up to the hilt in the 
stomach of the king Eglon ; and over the sabre with 
which Judith cut on the head of Holofernes after hav- 
ing prostituted herself to his pleasures ; and also over 
many other acts recorded of a similar description. 
The parliament, respecting the Bible which narrates 
these histories, nevertheless condemned the Jesuit who 
extolled them, and ordered the Old and New Testament 
to be burnt : — I mean merely those of the Jesuit. 

But as the judgments of mankind are ever different 
in similar cases, the same thing happened to Bayle in 
circumstances totally different. He was condemned 
for not praising all the actions of David, king of the 
province of Judea. A man of the name of Jurieu, a 
refugee preacher in Holland, associated with some 
other refugee preachers, were desirous of obliging him 
to recant. But how could he recant with reference to 
facts delivered in the scripture ? Had not Bayle some 
reason to conclude that all the facts recorded in the 
Jewish books are not the actions of saints ? that David^ 
like other men, had committed some criminal acts ; and 
that, if he is called a man after God's own heart, he is 
called so in consequence of his penitence, and not of 
his crimes? 

Let us disregard names and confine our considera- 
tion to things only. Let us suppose, that during the 
reig^ of Henry IV. a clergyman of the Lea&^ue party 
secretly poured out a phial of oil on theheaaof a 
shepherd of Brie ; that the shepherd comes to court ; 
that the clergyman presents him to Henry IV. as an 
excellent violin player, who can comj^letely drive away 

vox.. IV. H 
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all care and melancholy ; that the king makes him his 
equerry, and bestows on him one of his daughters in 
marriage ; that afterwards,, the king having quarrelled 
with the shepherd, the latter takes refuge with one of 
the princes of Germany, his father-in-law's enemy; 
that he enlists and arms six hundred banditti over- 
whelmed by debt and debauchery ; that with this regi- 
ment of brigands he rushes to the field, slays friends 
as well as enemies, exterminating aU> even to women 
and children at the breast, in order to prevent a single 
individual's remaining to give intelligence of the horrid 
l)utchery. I farther suppose this same shepherd of 
firie to become king of France after the death of 
Henry IV. that he procures the murder of thatking's 
grandson, after having invited him to sit at meat at his 
own table, and delivers over to death seven other 
younger children of his king and benefactor. Who is 
the man that will not conceive the shepherd of Brie 
to act rather harshly ? 

Commentators are agreed that the adiiltery of David, 
and his murder of Uriah, are faults which God par- 
doned. We may therefore conclude that the massacres 
above mentioned are faults which God also pardoned. 

However, Bayle had no quarter given him ; but at 
"length some preachers at London having compared 
George II. to David, one of that monarch's servants 
prints and publishes a small book, in whicb he censures 
the comparison. He examines the whole conduct of 
David; he goes infinitely farther than Bayle, and 
treats David with more severity than Tacitus applies to 
Domitian. This book did not rai^e in England* the 
slightest murmur ; every reader felt that bad actions 
are always bad, that God may pardon them when re- 
pentance is proportioned to guilt, but that certainly 
no man can ever approve of them. 

There was more reason, therefore, prevailing in Eng- 
land than there was in Holland in the time of Bayle. 

* It was subsequently, however, prosecuted by some animals of 
^' the *^ Constitutional Society" calibre of intellect, mnd of course 
rendered popular.— T. 
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We now perceive clearly and without difficulty, that we 
ought not to hold up as a model of sanctity what, in 
factji deserves the severest punishment; and we see with 
equal clearness that, as we ought not to consecrate 
guilt, so we ought not to believe absurdity. 

HONOUR. 

The author of the Spirit of Laws has founded hit 
system on the idea that virtue is the principle of repub* 
lican government, and honour that of monarchical. 
Is there virtue then without honour, and how is a re^* 
public established on virtue ? 

Let us place before the reader's eyes that which haa 
been said in an able little book upon this subject* 
Pamphlets soon sink into oblivion. Truth ought 
not to be lost, it should be consigned to works of 
duration. 

" Assuredly republics have never been formed on a 
theoretical principle of virtue. The public interest 
being opposed to the domination of an individual, the 
spirit of self-importance, and the ambition of every 
person, serve to curb ambition and the inclination to 
rapacity, wherever they may appear. The pride of each 
citizen watches over that of his neighbour, and no 
person would willingly be the slave of another's caprice. 
Such are the feelings which establish republics, and 
which preserve them. It is ridiculous to imagine that 
there must be more virtue in a Grison than in a- 
Spaniard."* 

That honour can be the sole principle of monarchies' 
is a no less chimerical idea, and the author shows it to 
be so himself, without being aware of it. The nature 
of honour, says he, in chapter vii. of book iii. is to 

I ■ ■ ■ ■ ■— r.p- ■ ■M.WHH^ 

* The truth of this proposition may be doubted, not exactly as 
between the Grison and the SpauiM'd, but as between the subjects 
of differently constituted governments. There is necessarily more 
vice in corrupt than in free governments, there bein^ less soil for 
the growth of the virtues. Personal and political independence 
is possibly absolutely requisite for tlie production of the loftiett 
speeies of goodnets.— T. 

h2 
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demand preferences and distinctions. It, therefore, 
naturally suits a monarchical government. 

Was it not on this same principle, that the Romans 
demanded the preetorship, consulship, ovation, and 
triumph in their republic? These were preferences 
and distinctions well worth the titles and preferences 
purchased in monarchies, and for which there is often 
a regular fixed price. 

This 'remark proves, in our opinion, that the Spirit of 
Laws, although sparkling with wit, and commendable 
by its respect for the laws and hatred of superstition 
and rapine, is founded entirely upon false views.* 

Let us add, that it is precisely in courts that there is 
always least honour : — 

« 

LMngannare, il mentir,Ia frode, il furto, 
£ la rapina di pict^ vestita, 
Crescer col damno e precipizio altrui, 
E fare a se de l*altrui biasroo onore, 
Soa le virtd di quella gente infidik. 

Pastor Fido, atto v. acena i. 

Hamper avec bassesse en tfffectant Taudace, 
S*engrais8er de rapine en attestant lea lois, 
Etouffer en secret son ami no'on embrasse, ' 
Voila I'honneur qui regne a la suite des rois. 

To barely crawl, yet wear a faee of pride ; 
To rob the public, yet o*er law preside ; 
Salute a friend, yet stun^ in the embrace- 
Such is the honour which in courts takes place. 

Indeed, it is in courts, that men devoid of honour 
often attain to the highest dignities ; and it is in re- 
publics that a known dishonourable citizen is seldom 
trusted by the people with public concerns. 

The celebrated saying of the regent, duke of Orleans, 
is sufficient to destroy the foundation of the Spirit 
of Laws. '' This is a perfect courtier-— he has neither 
temper nor honour.'* 

HUMILITY. 

Philosophers have enquired, whether humility is a 
virtue ; but virtue or not, every one must agree that 

* See article Laws (Spirit op) 
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nothing is more rare. The Greeks called it ' tapeiDosis^ 
or 'tapeineia/ It is strongly recommendea in th$ 
fourth book of the Laws of Plato : he rejects the proud 
and would multiply the humble. 

Epictetus, in five places, preaches humility: — "If 
thou passest for a person of consequence in the opiniop 
of some people, distrust thyself. — No lifting up of thy 
eye-brows. — Be nothing in thine own eyes. — If thou 
seekest to please, thou art lost. — Give place to all men; 
prefer them to thyself; assist them all." 

We see by these maxims, that never capuchin went 
80 far as Epictetus. 

Some theologians, yho had the misfortune to be 
proud, have pretendell that humility cost nothing to 
Epictetus, who was a slave ; and that he was humble 
by station, as a doctor or a Jesuit may be proud by 
station. 

But what will they say of Marcus Antoninus, who on 
the throne recommended humility ? He places Alex- 
ander and bis muleteer on the same line. He said that 
the vanity of pomp is only a bone thrown in the midst 
of dogs ; that to do good, and to patiently hear himself 
calumniated, constitute the virtue of a king. 

Thus the master of the known world recommended 
humility ; but propose humility to a musician,* and 
9ee how he williaugli at Marcus Aurelius. 

Descartes, in his treatise on the Passions of the 
Soul, places humility among their number, who — if we 
may personify this quality---did not expect to be re- 
garded as a passion. He also distinguishes between 
virtuous and vicious humility. 

But we leave to philosophers more enlightened than 
ourselves the care of explaining this doctrine, and will 
jconfine ourselves to saying, that humility is " the mp- 
desty of fhe soul." 

It is the antidote to pride. Humility could not pre- 



* Voltaire, most likely, aimed this obsenrmtion at a particular 
indiyidual. Possibly it applies genisraUy to most of those whose 
professioii is to mitrUm the people, and who succeed in it. The 
public generally make spoiled children of those who are success- 
fnl in anusioic them.— T, 
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vent Rousseau from believing, that he knew more of 
music than those to whom he taught it ; but it could 
induce him to agree that he was not superior to Lulli 
in recitative. 

The reverend father Viret, cordelier, theologian, and 
preacher, all humble as he is, will always firmly believe 
that he knows more than those who learn to read and 
and write ; but his christian humility, his modesty of 
soul, will oblige him to confess in the bottom of his 
heart, that he has written nothing but nonsense. Oh, 
brothers Nonotte, Guyon, Pantouillet, vulgar scrib- 
blers ! be more humble, and always bear in recollection 
" the modesty of the soul," 

HYPATIA. 

I WILL suppose that madame Dacier had been the 
finest woman in Paris ; and that in the quarrel on the 
comparative merits of the ancients and moderns, the 
carmeUtes pretended that the poem of the Magdalen, 
written by a carmelite, was infinitely superior to 
Homer, and that it was an atrocious impiety to prefer 
the Iliad to the verses of a monk. I will take the ad- 
ditional liberty of supposing that the archbishop of 
Paris took the part of the carmelites against the 
governor of the city, a partisan of the beautiful 
madame Dacier, and that he excited the carmelites 
to massacre this fine woman in the church of Notre 
Dame, and to drag her naked and bloody to the Place 
Maubert, — would not everybody say that the arch- 
bishop of Paris had done a very wicked action, for 
which he ought to do penance ? 

This is precisely the histpry of Hypatia. She. 
taught Homer and Plato, in Alexandria, in the time of 
Theodosius II. St. Cyril, incensed the christian popu- 
lace against her, as it is related by Damasius and 
Suidas, and clearly proved by the most learned men of 
the age, such as Bruker, La Croze, Basnage, &c. as is 
'^^I'y judiciously exposed in the great Dictionnaire Ency- 
clopedique, in the article Ecclectisme. 

A man whose intentions are no doubt very good, has 
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printed two volumes against this article of the Ency- 
clopedia. Two volumes against two pages, my friendSy 
are too much. I have told you a hundred times you 
multiply heing without necessity. Two lines agamst 
two volumes would be quite sufficient ; but write not 
even these two lines. 

I am content with remarking, that St. Cyril was a 
man of parts ; that he suffered his zeal to carry him too 
far ; that when we strif) beautiful women, it is not to 
massacre them ; that St. Cyril, no doubt, asked par- 
don of God for this abominable action ; and that 
I pray the father of mercies to have pity on his soul. 
He who wrote the two volumes against Ecclectisme, 
also inspires me with infinite commiseration. 

IDEA. 

SECTION 1. 

What is an idea? 

It is an image painted upon my brain. 

Are all your thoughts, then, images? 

Certainly; for the most abstract thoughts are only 
the consequences of all the objects that I have perceived. 
I utter the word * being' in general, only because I have 
known particular beings ; I utter the word * infinity,' only 
because I have seen certain limits, and because 1 push 
back those limits in my ORhdto a greater and still greater 
distance, as far as I am able. I have ideas in my head 
only because I have images. 

And who is the painter of this picture? 

It is not myself; 1 cannot draw with sufficient skill ; 
the being that made me, makes my ideas. 

And now do you know that the ideas are not made 
by yourself? 

Because they frequently come to me involuntarily 
when I am awake, and always without my consent 
when I dream. 

You are persuaded, then, that your ideas belong to 
you only in the same manner as your hairs, which grow 
and become white, and fall off, without your havmg 
anything at all to do with the matter? 
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Nothing can possibly be clearer ; all that I can dp 
is to frizzle, cut, and powder them; but I have nothm|^ 
to do with producing them. 

You mufit then, I imagine, be of Malebranche's 
opinion, that we see all in God ? 

I am at least certain of this, that, if we do not see 
things in the great being, we see them in consequence 
of his powerful and immediate action. 

And what was the nature pr process of this action? 

I have already told you repeatedly, in the course of 
OUT conversation, that I did not know a single syllable 
about the subject, and that God has not communicated 
bis secret to any one. I am completely ignorant of that 
which makes my heart beat, and my blood flow through 
my veins; I am ignorant of the principle of all my 
movements, and yet you seem to expect that I should 
explain how I feel and how I think. Such an expecta- 
tion is unreasonable. 

But you at least know whether your faculty of 
having ideas is joined to extension? 

Not in the least. It is true that Tatian, in his dis- 
course to the Greeks, says, the soul is evidently com- 
posed of a body. Irenseus, in the twenty-sixth chapter 
of his second book, says, the Lord has taught that our 
souls preserve the figure of our body in order to retain 
the memory of it. TertuUian asserts, in his second 
book on the Soul, that it is ^ body. Arnobius, Lac- 
tantius, Hilary, Gregory of Wyssa, and Ambrose, are 
precisely of the same opinion. It is pretended that 
other fathers of the church assert that the soul is without 
extension, and that in this respect they adopt the opinion 
of Plato ; this, however, may well be doubted. With 
xespect to myself, I dare not venture to form an opinion; 
I see nothing but obscurity and incomprehensibility in 
either system; and, after a whole life s meditation oil 
the subject, I am not advanced a single step beyond 
where I was on the first day. 

The subject, then, was not worth thinking about? 

That is true; the man who enjoys knows more of it, 
or at least knows it better, than he who reflects ; he is 
more happy. But what is it that you would have? It 
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depended not, I repeat, upon myself whether I should 
admit or reject all those ideas which have crowded into 
my hrain in conflict with each other, and actually con- 
verted my medullary magazine into their field of hattle. 
After a hard fought contest between them, I have ob- 
tained nothing but uncertainty from the spoils. 

It is a melancholy thing to possess so many ideas, 
and yet to have no precise knowledge of the nature of 
ideas? 

It is, I admit ; but it is much more melancholy, and 
inexpressibly more foolish, for a man to believe he 
knows what in fact he does not? 

But, if you do not positively know what an idea is, 
if you are ignorant whence ideas come, you at least 
know by what they come? 

Yes ; just in the same way as the ancient Egyptians, 
who, without knowing the source of the Nile, knew per- 
fectly well that its waters reached them by its bed. We 
know perfectly that ideas come to us by the senses; 
but we never know whence they come. The source of 
this Nile will never be discovered. 

If it is certain that all ideas are given by means of 
the senses, why does the Sorbonne, which has so lone 
adopted this doctrine from Aristotle, condemn it with 
so much virulence in Helvetius ? 

Because the Sorbonne is composed of theologians. 

« 

SECTION II. 

All in God. 

In Deo vivimus, inoveinur,et sumus. 

In God we live and move and have our'being. 

St. Paul, Acts xvii. 28. 

Aratus, who is thus quoted and approved by St. 
Paul, made this confession of faith, we perceive, among 
the Greeks. 

The virtuous Cato says the same thing : — 

Jupiter est quodcunique vides, quocumque moveris. 

LucAir!s Pharsalia, is. 580. 

Whate*er we see, whateVr we feel, is Jove. 
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Malebrancbe is the commentator on Aratus, St. 
Paul, and Cato. He succeeded, in the first instance, 
in showing the errors of the senses and imagination ; 
but when he attempted to develop the grand system, 
that all is in God, all his readers jleclared the com- 
mentary to be more obscure than the text. In short, 
having plunged into this abyss, his head became 
bewildered ; he held conversation^ with the Word ; he 
was made acquainted with what the Word had done in 
other planets ; he became, in truth, absolutely mad ; 
a circumstance well calculated to excite apprehensions 
in our own minds, apt as we some of us are to attempt 
soaring, upon our weak and puny pinions, very far 
beyond our reach. 

In order to comprehend the notion of Malebranche, 
such as he held it while he retained his faculties, we 
must admit nothing that we do not clearly conceive, 
and reject what we do not understand. Attempting to 
explain an obscurity by obscurities, is to act like an 
ideot. 

I feel decidedly, that my first ideas and my sensa- 
tions have come to me without any co-operation or 
volition on my part. I clearly see that I cannot give 
myself a single idea. I cannot give myself anything. 
I have received everything. The objects which sur- 
round me cannot, of themselves, give me either idea 
or sensation; for how is it possible for a little par- 
ticle of matter to possess the faculty of producing a 
thought? 

I am therefore irresistibly led to conclude that the 
Eternal Being, who bestows everything, gives me my 
ideas, in whatever manner this may be done. 

But what is an idea, what is a sensation, a volition, 
&c. ? It is myself perceiving, myself feeling, myself 
willing. 

We see, in short, that what is calied an idea is no 
more a real being, than there is a real being caUed 
motion, although there ar^ bodies moved. 

In the same manner, there is not any particnlar 
being called memory, imagination, judgment; but we 
ourselves remember, imagine, and judge. 
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The truth of all this, it must be allowed, is suffi* 
ciently plain and trite; but it is necessary to repeat 
and inculcate such truth, as the opposite errors are 
more trite still. 

Laws of Nature. 

How, let us now ask, would the Eternal Being, 
who formed all, produce all those various modes or 
qualities which we perceive in organized bodies ? 

Did he introduce two beings in a grain of wheat, 
one of which should produce germination in the other? 
Did he introduce two beings in the composition of a 
stag, one of which should produce swiftness in the 
other ? Certainly not. All that we know on the sub- 
ject is, that the grain is endowed with the faculty of 
▼egetating, and the stag with that of speed. 

There is evidently a grand mathematical principle 
directing all nature, and effecting everything produced. 
The flying of birds, the swimming of fishes, tne walking 
or running of quadrupeds, are visible effects of known 
laws of motion. *' Mens agitat molem." 

Can the sensations and ideas of those animals, then, 
be anything more than the admirable effects of mathe- 
matical laws more refined and less dbvious? 

Organization of the Senses and Ideas, 

It is b^ these general and comprehensive laws that 
every animal is impelled to seek its appropriate food* 
We are naturally, therefore, led to conjecture that 
there is a law by which it has the idea of this food, 
"and without which it would not go in search of it. 

The eternal intelligence has made all the actions 
of an animal depend upon a certain principle : the 
litertial intelligence, therefore, has made the sensations 
which cause those actions depend onthe same principle. 

Would the author of nature have disposed and ad* 
justed those admirable instruments, the senses, with 
80 divine a skill ; would he have exhibited such asto« 
nishing adaptation between the eyes and light; between 
the atmosphete and the ears, had it, after all, been 
taecessary to call in the assistance of other agency to 
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complete his work ? Nature always acts by the short- 
est ways. Protracted processes indicate want of skill; 
multiplicity of springs, and complexity of co-operation, 
are the result of weakness. We cannot but believei 
therefore, that one main-spring regulates the whole 



The Great Being does Everything. 

Not merely are we unable to give ourselves sen- 
sations, we cannot even imagine any beyond those 
which we have actually experienced. Let ^11 the aca- 
demies of Europe propose a premium for him who shall 
imagine a new sense ; no one will ever gain that pre- 
mium. We can do nothing, then, of our mere selves, 
whether there be an invisible and intangible being in7 
closed in our brain or diffused throughout our body, or 
whether there be not ; and it must be admitted, upon 
every system, that the author of nature has given us all 
that we possess, — organs, sensations, and the ideas 
which proceed from them 

As we are thus matured under his forming hand, 
Malebranche, notwithstanding all his errors, had reason 
to say philosophically, that we are in God and that we 
see all m God ; as St. Paul used the same language ia 
a theological sense, and Aratus and Cato in a moral one. 

What then are we to understand by the words seeing 
all in God? 

They are either words destitute of meaning, or they 
mean, tliat God gives us all our ideas. 

What is the meaning of receiving an idea ? We do 
not create it when we receive it ; it is not, therefore, so 
unphilosophical as has been thought, to say it is God 
who produces the ideas in my head, as it is he who 
produces motion in my whole body. Everythmg, is an 
operation of God upon his creatures. 

How is Everifthing an Action of God ? 

There is in nature only one universal, eternal, and 
active principle. There cannot be two such principles ; 
for they would either be alike or different. If they are 
different, they destroy one another ; if they are alike, it is 
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the same as if there were only one. The unity of de- 
sign, visible through the grand whole in all its infinite 
variety, announces one single principle, and that prin- 
ciple must act upon all being, or it ceases to be a uni- 
versal principle. 

If it acts upon all being, it acts upon all the modes of 
all being. There is not, therefore, a single remnant, a 
single mode, a single idea, which is not the immediate 
effect of a universal cause perpetually present. 

The matter of the universe, therefore, belongs to 
God, as much as the ideas, and the ideas as much as 
the matter. 

To say that anything is out of him, would be saying 
that there is something out of the vast Mlihole. God 
being the universal principle of all things, all, therefore, 
exists in him, and by him. 

This system includes that of " physical premotion," 
but in the same manner as an immense wheel includes 
a small one that endeavours to fly off from it. The 
principle which we have just been unfolding is too vast 
to admit of any particular and detailed view. 

Physical premotion occupies the great supreme 
with all the changing vagaries which take place in the 
head of an individual Jansenist or Molinist; we, on 
the contrary, occupy the Being of beings only with the 
grand and general laws of the universe. Physical pre- 
motion makes five propositions a matter of attention 
and occupation to God, which interest only some lay- 
sister, the sweeper of a convent ; while we attribute to 
him employment of the most simple and important 
description, — the arrangement of the whole system of 
the universe. 

Physical premotion is founded upon that subtle 
and truly Grecian principle, that if a thinking being 
can give himself an idea, he would augment his exist- 
ence ; but we do not, for our parts, know what is 
meant by augmenting our being. We comprehend 
nothing about the matter. We say that a thinking 
being might give himself new modes without adding to 
his existence; just in the same manner as when we 
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dance, our sliding steps and crossings and- attfti^des 
*give us no new existence ; and to Suppose tHey do iSo, 
^ould appear completely absiird. WiB agtfee only^so 
far in the systeiti of physical premotion, that*weai*e 
convinced we give ourselves nothing. 

Both the system bf premotion and our b#n are 
abused, as depriving men of their liberty. God -forbid 
we should advocate such dejirivation. To doawafcy 
this imputation, it is only necessaiy to understand the 
meaning of thfe word liberty. We Shall -spedk of it in 
its proper place; and in the mean time the world whl 
go on as it has gone on hitherto, without thie Thdraists 
or their opponents, or all the disputants in the world, 
having any power to change it. In the same man- 
ner, we shall always have ideas, ^S^ithotit precisely 
knowing what an idea is. 

IDENTITY. 

This scientific term signifies no more than "the 
same thing." It might be correctly translated by 
** sameness." This subject is of considerably more 
ihterest than may be imfi^ined. All agree, that the 
guilty person only ought to be punished — the individual 
perpetrator, and no other. But a man fifty years of 
ag;e is not in reality the same individual as the man of 
twenty; he retains no longer any of the parts which 

vthen formed his body; and if he'has lost the memory 
^f past events, it is' certain that thisre is nothing left to 

^tmite his actual existence to an existence which to' him 

% lost. 

I am the same person only by the cotrsciblisn^s 

H)f what I have been combined mth that of what 
I am ; I have no consciousness of my past bein^ ^b«lt 

-through memory ; memory alone, therefore, establishes 
the Mentity, the sameness of my person. 

We may, in truth, be naturally and ^ptly reseittbkd 
4x> a river, all whose waters pass aWay in perpettnQ 

' dmnge and flow. It is the same riv^r^ to its b^d,ils 
iMofks, its source, its^mouth, ev«rythi<ng, im sh6n, ^ttt 



is> ndt itself; but chaogiag every n^oment its water^ 
which constitutes its very being, it has. np identity ; 
there is no.sameoess belonging to the river.. 

Were there another Xences like him who lashed the 
Iliell^spont for disobedience^ and ordered for it a pair 
of hand-cuffs ; and were the son of this Xerxes to be 
drowned in the Euphrates, and the father desirous of 
punishing that river for the death of his son, the Eu- 
phrates iiiight very, reasonably say in its. vindication: 
Blame the waves that were rolling on at the time your 
son was bathing ; those waves belong not to me, and 
form no part of me ; they have past on to the Persian 
gulph ; a part is mixed with the salt water of that sea, 
and. another part, exhaled in vapour, has been impelled 
by a southrea^t wfind to Gaul, and been incorporated 
'with endives and lettuces, which the Gauls have since 
used in their. saUac)s ; sei^e the culprit where you can 
fii|d him, 

It is the same with a tree, a, branch of which broken 
by the wind, might, have fractured the skull, of your 
great grandfather^ It is no longer the same tree ; all 
its parts havegivQu way -to others. The branch which 
killed- your great grandfather is no part of this tree : it 
ej^st no longer^ 

It hai^ been.s^ked, then, bow a man, who has totally 
lost his memory before his death, and whose membera 
have b^n changed into other substances, can be 
punished for his faults or rewarded for his virtues^ 
when, he^ is, no longer himself? I have read in a. well 
known book the following question and reply: — 

'' Question. liow can I be . either rewarded or. 
puynish^d when I shall no longer exist; when there 
wiU be nothing reqiaining of that which constituted my 
person? It is only by means of memory that I am. 
always myself ; after my deaths a miracle will h% 
necessaiy to restore, it to me, — to enable me to re- 
eq|^ up(»i,my lost exist^ce. 

'^ Aji^w^r, Thal^ is just, as much as to say^ thsJ; if; 
a priupe had pm; to> death hi& whole family, in-order ta. 
t4g^ l|im§elf| and,if> hQ had t^annized over his subjector 
with the most wanton cruelty, he would be exempted'. 

i2 
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from punishment on pleading before God, I am not 
the offender ; I have lost my memory ; you are under 
a mistake; I am no longer the same person — Do you 
think this sophism would pass with God V* 

This answer is a highly commendable one ; but it 
does not completely solve the difficulty. 

It would be necessary for this purpose, in the first 
place, to know whether understanding and sensation 
are a faculty given by God to man, or a created sub- 
stance ; a question which philosophy is too weak and 
uncertain to decide. 

It is necessary in the next place to know whether, 
if the soul be a substance and has lost all knowledge 
of the evil it has committed, and be, moreover, as per- 
fect a stranger to what it has done with its own body, 
as to all the other bodies of our universe — ^whether, m 
these circumstances, it can or should, according to our 
manner of reasoning, answer in another universe for 
actions of which it has not the slightest knowledge ; 
whttther, in fact, a miracle would not be necessary to 
impart to this soul the recollection it no longer pos- 
sesses, to render it consciously present to the crimes 
which have become obliviated and annihilated in its 
mind, and make it the same person that it was on 
earth; or whether God will judge it nearly in the 
same way in which the presidents of human tribunals 
proceed, condemning a criminal, although he may 
nave completely forgotten the crimes he has actually 
committed. He remembers them no longer ; but they 
are remembered for him : he is punished for the sake 
of the example. But God cannot punish a man after 
his death with a view to his being an example to the 
living. No living man knows whether the deceased is 
condemned or absolved. God, therefore, can punish 
him only because he chenshed and accomplished evil 
desires ; but if, when after death he presents him- 
self before the tribunal of God, he no longer entertains 
any such desire ; — if for a period of twenty years he has 
totally forgotten that he did entertain such — if he is no 
longer in any respect the same person, — ^what is it that 
God will punish in him ? 



These are questioos. which appear beyond the com- 
pKPs of the human understanding, and there seems to 
e^ust a- necessity, in these intricacies and labyrinths, of' 
recurring to faith alone, which is always our last asylum. 

Lucretius had. partly felt these difficulties, when in 
his: third book (verses 890 — ^91) he describes a man 
trea»bliiig at the idea of what will happen to him when, 
he will no longer be the same man : 

N«c radtcitns e vitft se tollit et evit; 

Sed fftcit eaie sui quiddam super iniciui ipse. 

But Lucretius is not the oracle to be addressed, in 
order to obtain any discoveries of the future. 

The celebrated' Toland, who wrote his own epitaph, 
concluded it with these words : *' Idem futurus To- 
landus nunquam/' He will never again be the same 
Toland. • 

However, it may be presumed, that God would have 
well known how to find and restore him, had such 
been his good pleasure; and^ it is to be presumed, also, 
that the the being who necessarily exists, is necessarily 
good. 

IDOL— ID OLATEB— IDOLATRY. 

SECTION I. 

IpoL is derived from the Gr0ek word 'eidos,' figure; 
' eidolos,' the representation of a figure, and ' latreuein>! 
to. serve, revere, or adore. 

It does not appear, that th^re waa ever anv people 
qjfk earth ^bo took the name of idolaters. lh[s word 
is an offence, an insulting term like thatr of ' gavache,^' 
which the Spaniarda formerly gave to the French; a^d 
that of. ']|>|iranes,* which th^ Freuch gave to die Spa*> 
iliardSf in return. If we had;dem(uided of the seaat^ 
of: the Areopagus; of Athens, or at the court of ti|e» 
kingst of Fersiarr-*' Are yo^ i^lateifis?^ they would 
scarcely have understood' t}k& ques^oo. None would 
bftve answered^ 'V^We a^ore imag^aQil. idols.** Tbisi 
word, idolater, idolatry, is found nei^er. in> Homer,- 
Besio4ft.9erodotu%,nprt smyoth§r> author- off the religion 

I 3 
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of the gentiles. There was never any edict, any law, 
which commanded that idols shoald be adored ; that 
they should be treated as gods, and regarded as gods. 
When the Roman and Carthaginian captains made 
a treaty, they called all their gods to witness. " It 
is in their presence," said they, " that we swear peace.** 
Yet the statues of these gods, whose number was very 
great, were not in the tents of the generals. They 
regarded, or pretended to regard, the gods as present 
at the actions of men as witnesses and judges. And 
assuredly it was not the image which constituted the 
divinity. 

In what view, therefore, did they see the statues of 
their false gods in the temples ? With the same view, 
if we may so express ourselves, that the catholics see 
the images, the' object of thexr veneration. The error 
was not in adoring a piece of wood or marble, but in 
adoring a false divinity, represented by this wood and 
marble. The difference bety^een them and the catho- 
lics is, not that they had imj^es, and the catholics have 
none : the difference is, that their images represented 
the fantastic beings of a false religion, and that the 
christian images represent real beings in a true reli- 
gion. The Greeks had the statue of Hercules, and 
we have that of St. Christopher ; they had Esculapius 
and his goat, we have St. Roch and his dog; they 
had Mars and his lance ; and we have St. Antony of 
Padua, and St. James of Compostella. 

When the consul Pliny addresses prayers to the 
immortal gods in the exordium of the panegyric of 
Trajan, it is not to images that he addresses them. 
These images were not immortal. 

Neither the latest nor the most remote times of pa- 
ganism offer a single fact which can lead to the con- 
tusion that they adored idols. Homer speaks only 
of the gods who inhabited the high Olympus. The 
palladium, although fallen from heaven, was only a 
sacred token of the protection of Pallas : it was herself 
that was venerated in the palladium. It was oar am- 
poule, or holy oil. 

But the Romans and Greeks knelt before their sta- 
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tues, ^ye them crowns, incense, and flowers, and, 
carried them in triumph in the public places. The 
CQftholics have sanctified these customs, and yet are not 
called idolaters. 

The women in times of drought carried the statues 
of the gods after having fasted. They walked bare- 
footed with dishevelled hair, and it quickly rained buckets 
full, says Petronius : — " Et statim urceatim pluebat.'^ 
Has not this custom been consecrated ; illegitimate in- 
deed among the gentiles, but legitimate among the 
catholics ? In how many towns are not images carried to 
obtain the blessings of heaven through their intercession ? 
If a Turk, or a learned Chinese, were a witness of 
these ceremonies, he would, through ignorance, accuse 
the Italians of putting their trust in the figures which 
they thus promenade m procession? 

SECTION II. 

Examination of the Ancient Idolatry. 
. From the time of Charles I. the catholic religion was 
declared idolatrous in England. All the presbyterians 
are persuaded that the catholics adore bread, whch 
they eat, and figures, which are the work of their 
sculptors and painters. With that which one part of 
Europe reproaches the catholics, they themselves re- 
proach the gentiles. 

We are surprised at the prodigious number of de- 
clamations uttered in all times against the idolatry of 
the Romans and Greeks ; and we are afterwards still 
more surprised when we ^e that they were not ido- 
laters. 

They had some temples more privileged than others. 
The great Diana of Ephesus had more reputation than 
a village Diana. There were more miracles performed 
in the temple of Esculapius at Epidaurus, than in 
any other of his temples. The statue of the Olympian 
Jupiter attracted more offerings than that of the Paph- 
lagonian Jupiter. But to oppose the customs of a true 
religion to those of a false one, have we not for se« 
Teral a^s had more devotion to certain altars than to 
others? 
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Has. not our* 1^^ of Loretto been preferred* to. our* 
lady of Nieg^y.to Uiat of Ardent, of Hall, &c. Th%/c 
is. not staying ther^ is more virtue in a statue at Lor^ttp> 
than in a statue of the village of Hall,, but we haHh 
felt more devotion to the oqq than, to. the. other;; we 
haye believed that she, whom we invoked, at the feet of* 
her. statues,, would condescend; from the height of 
heavei\,.to diffuse more favours and to work more mi-, 
r^les. in Loretto . than in Hall. This multiplicity oii 
im^es of. the same person also proves that it is th^^ 
image&that we revere, and that the worship rdates to- 
the person who is represented; for it is not po^sibl^ 
that every, image can be the same thing. There are 
a thousand images < of St. Francis, which have no re*, 
s^emblance to* him, and which do, not resemble one 
another ; and all indicate a single saint Francis, in-, 
yoked, on the day of his feast, by those who are de- 
voted to this saint. 

It was preoisely the saipe with the pagans, who sup- 
posed the existence only of a single divinity, a single 
Apollo, and. not as many Apollos and Dianas as they 
had' temples and statues. It is. therefore proved, aii 
much as history can prove anything, that the ancients- 
believed not the statue to be a divinity; that worship 
was not paid to this statue or image, and consequently 
that they were not idolaters. It is for. us to ascertain- 
how far. the imputation ha^ been a mere, pretext to 
accuse then^ of idolatry. 

J^ gross and superstitious populace who reason not» 
svnd.whp know neither how4o doubt^ deny, or believe;, 
who visit the temples out of idleness, and because the 
lowly are th^'e equal to the great; who make tiieir 
contributions because it is the custom; who spes^ 
c<ontinua,lly of miracles without examining any of them • 
8^d who are very, little in. point. of intellect beyond thfi 
brutes whom they sacriHce-r-such. a. people, I repeati iq 
the sight of. the. great Diana, or of Jupiter the thunr 
dfUTjier, ix^Y ^^^ ^^ seized with a rehgious horror, aa4 
adprej without conpciQusness,.thj^ statue., it^lf, Thii^ 
i^ what happens now and then, in our^owA churi(^ei», t(^ 
our ignorant peasantry, who however are informpdftt{sy^ 
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it is the blessed mortals received into heaven whose 
intercession they solicit, and not that of images of 
wood and stone. 

The Greeks and Romans augment the number of 
their gods by their apotheoses. The Greeks deified 
conquerors like Bacchus, Hercules, and Perseus. 
Rome devoted altars to her emperors. Our apotheoses 
are of a different kind : we have infinitely more saints 
than they have secondary gods, but we pay respect 
neither to rank nor to conquest. We consecrate tem- 
ples to the simply virtuous, who would have been un- 
known on earth if they had not been placed in heaven. 
The apotheoses of the ancients were the effect of flat- 
tery, ours are produced by a respect for virtue. 

Cicero, in his philosophical works, only allows of a 
suspicion that the people may mistake the statues of 
the gods and confound them wFth the eods, themselves. 
His interlocutors attack the establi^ed religion, but 
none of them think of accusing the Romans of talung 
marble and brass for divinities. Lucretius accuses no 
person of this stupidity, although he reproaches the su- 
perstitious of every class. This opinion, therefore^ 
has never existed : there never have been idolaters 

Horace causes an image of Priapus to speak, and 
makes him say, '' I was once the trunk of a fig-tree, 
and a carpenter being doubtful whether he should 
make of me a god or a bench, at length determined 
to make, me a divinity." What are we to gather from 
this pleasantry ? Priapus was one of the subaltern di- 
yinities, and a subject of raillery for the wits, and this 
pleasantry is a tolerable proof that a figure placed in 
the garden to frighten away the birds could not be 
very profoundly worshipped. 

6acier, giving way to the spirit of a commentator, 
observes, that Baruch predicted this adventure. ** They 
became what the workmen chose to make them :** but 
might not this be observed of all statues. Had 
Baruch a visionary anticipation of the Satires of 
Horace? 

A block of marble may as well be hewed into a cis- . 
tern, as into a figure of Alexander, Jupiter, or any 



b^iAg>stiU«mqr^ respectable. The mattei; ^cb^copiT. 
po^edLtb^ chfJTubiia of tb^ holy of holies, might h^^ 
been equally appropriated to the vilest functipQ^ lik 
a^thrpQe or, olpff tb^ less revered, bec^^e it might have 
bfBen. formed i^to a kitchen ts^ble? 

I^aQi(er> ij^ist^d of, concluding that the Romans 
a^pred; the statue qf Priapus, and that Baruch predio- 
te^d ity sbould have perceived that the I^pmans lauded., 
at it. Cqu^ult all the author^, who speak of the sta- 
tues of tjie god9<> ypu will not find one of them allude 
to idolatry : tjipir testimony amounts to the express con^ 
trary, " It is not the wprkman," says Martial, " who 
naakesjthe.god?, but h^ who pray^.to them." 

Qi)i finxit sacvca cuiro v^ inftrtnore vultu^ 
Noil facit ille deos ; qui rogat iUe faciu 

'^ It is- Jove whom we adore in. the imsig^ of Jov^" 
wyit^&jOwid:— 

Ck^iiur prp Jove, forma Jpvis, 

' '^The gods inhabit our, minds and: bosoms,'* observe- 
Statius, '^ and not images in the form of them :" — 

NyiUa autem efiSgies, nulli commissa xnetallo. 
Forma Dei, mentes habitare et pectora gaudet. 

Lucan, too, calls the universe the abode and empire 
of Ot)d :— 

Estne Dei, 8e4e8,,nisi terra, et poutus^ et aer ? 

A. volume might be filled with passages, asserting 
idols, to be images. alpne. 

TTiere rjsmaius but the case in which statues became 
oracles ;-^notions.that might have led to an opinion tha^t 
there was sometliing divine about them. The predo- 
n^najit sentiment, however, was, that- the gods had 
chosen to visit certain altars £^nd images, in order to 
givp studience to .mortals, and to reply to them. We 
read in Homer.and j^ tbe chorus of the Greek trager- 
di^ of prayers: to. Apollo, who delivered his respoQS^e^ 
on.tbe mpunti^iis iQ. such a temple, or such a. tQwo>. 
TGhpre is apt, in all antiquity^ tlie lea^t trace ofj a^ 
prayer addressed to a statue ; and if it was believed 
thait the divine spirit preferred, certain temples ai^d 
iifi^ges, as he preferred certain meii^ it w^s s^mi^y an. 
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-)6Ht)r in applicatibn. How many miraculbus images 
'hflrve'we? The anbients only bcmsted 'rff pOMessinll^ 
^hat we possess, and if we are not idolaters for 
using images, by what correct principle can w*e term 
tliem so ? 

Those who profess magic, and who eitlier b^liete Or 
lifiPect to believe it a science, pretend to possess 'the 
secret of making the gods descend into their statues, 
■not, indexed, the superior gods, -but the secondary gods 
or g^nii. This is what 'Hermes Trismegistus calls 
'making' gods — a doctrine which is controverted by 
St. Angustin in his City of God. But even this clearly 
'sliows that the images were not thought to possess 
finyfhing divine, sitice it required a magician to animate 
•^em, and it li^ppetaed very rarely that a magicfSSh 
was successAil in these sublime endeavours. 

In a word, the itaages of the gods were not gods. 
Jupiter, and not Ms statue, launched his thunderbolts ; 
it was not the statue of Neptune which stirred up 
'tempests, nor that of Apollo which bestowed light. 
The Greeks and the Romans were geiitiles and poly- 
'theists, but not idolaters. 

We lavished this reproach upon them Vhen we' had 
^neither statues nor temples, 'and hiive continued the 
'injlistice even dfter having employed pointing ztkd 
'•feulpture to honour "and represent our truths, priecisely 
4n the manner in which those we reproach • employed 
^^m to honour and personify their fictions. 

SECTION III. 

'Whether 4he Penians, the Sabaam, the EgyptlarUy the 
'TaHtnn, or the IhtrkM, hade been Idolaters ? and Me 
extent of the Antiquity of (he Tmagei called Idols. 
Hktory of their WorMp. 

It IS a great error to denominate those Idolaters who 
N^orship the sun and 'the stars. These nations for a 
long time had neither images nor iemples. If ih&r 
•were^wrong, it*was'in rendering'tothe-«tars«thiit ^idh 
^dttged only to the *6t4Al6t of the sti£rs. IMKfreOver, tbb 
'jfognia of Zoroaster, or -^erdusKt, unfolded in the 
SadxTer, teaches a Sctpr^iBe Be i %^*<wi*<i¥ei>ger^imdH>c* 
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warder, which opinion is very distant from idolatry. 
The government of China possesses no idol, but has 
always preserved the simple worship of the master of 
heaveil, Kien-tien.* 

Ghengis Khan, among the Tartars, was not an idol- 
' ater, and used no images. The Mahometans who 
inhabit Greece, Asia Minor, Syria, Persia, India^ and 
Africa, call the christians idolaters and giaours, l)e- 
' cause they imagine that christians worship imagies. 
They break the statues which they find in Sancta 
Sophia, the church of the Holy Apostles; and others 
they convert into mosques. Appearances have de- 
ceived them, as they are eternally deceiving man, and 
have led them to believe, that churches dedicated to 
saints, who were formerly men ; images of saints wor- 
shipped kneeling; and miracles worked in these 
churches, are invincible proofs of absolute idolatry; 
although all amount to nothing. Christians, in fact, 
adore one God only, and even in the blessed, only re- 
vere the virtues of God manifested in them. The 
image-breakers (iconoclastes) and the protestants who 
reproach the catholic church with idolatry, claim the 
same answer. 

As men rarely form precise ideas^ and still less ex- 
press them with precision, we call the gentiles, and 
still more the polytheists, idolaters. An immense num- 
ber of volumes have been written in order to develop 
the various opinions upon the origin of the worship 
rendered to the deity. This multitude of books and 
opinions prove nothing, except ignorance. 

It is not known who invented coats, shoes, and 
. stockings, and yet we would know who invented idols. 

* And have brought him down into the person of the Teshoo 
Lama, a sort of divinity under protection. The variety of invention 
by which human policy avails itself of the notion of an intermediate 
source of communication with the Deity, is as remarkable as the 
avidity with which the bulk of mankind seek relief from the sim- 
ple ideas of unity and omnipotence, by arbitrary personifications of 
attributes and qualifications, which make of the Deity a part and 
parcel of themselves. China, in its affected paternity and real 
' despotism, although more tolerant than mauy other governments, 
is not so purely deistical as Voltaire imagined, as the theory of. the 
lAma avatar, or incamatiob, proves.— T. 
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What signifies a passage of Sanchoniathony who lived 
before the battle of Troy? What does he teach us, 
when he says, that Chaos — the spirit, that is to say.' 
the breath — in love with his principles, draws the veil 
from it, which renders the air luminous ; that the wind 
Colp, and his wife Bau, engendered Son ; that Eon 
engendered Genos, that Cronos, their descendant, had 
two eyes behind as well as before ; that he became a 
god, and that he gave Egypt to his son Thajut ? Such 
is one of the most respectable monuments of antiquity. 

Orpheus will teacn us no more in his Theogony, 
than Damascius has preserved to us. He represents 
the principle of the world under the figure of a dragou 
with two heads, the one of a bull, tlie other of a 
lion ; a face in the middle, which he calls the face of 
God, and golden wings to his shoulders. 

But, from these fantastic ideas may be drawn two 
great truths ; the one, that sensible images and hiero- 
glyphics are of the remotest antiquity ; the other, that 
all the ancient philosophers have recognised a First 
Principle. 

As to polytheism, good sense will tell you, that as 
long as men have existed — that is to say, weak animals 
capable of reason and folly, subject to all accidents, 
sickness, and death — these men have felt their weak- 
ness and dependence. Obliged to acknowledge that 
there is something more powerful than themselves; 
having discovered a principle in the earth which fur- 
nishes their aliment ; one in the air which often de- 
stroys them ; one in fire which consumes ; and in water 
which drowns them — ^what is more natural than 
for ignorant men to imagine beings which preside 
over these elements ? What is more natural than to re- 
vere the invisible power which makes the sun and stars 
shine to our eyes ? and, §ince they would form an idea 
of powers superior to man— what more natural than 
to figure them in a sensible planner? Could they 
think otherwise ? The Jewish religion, which preced- 
ed ours, and which was given by God himself, was 
filled with these images, uoder which Goil is represent- 
ed. He deign^ to speal^ the human language in a 

VOL. IV. " k 
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bush ; he appeared once on a mountain ; the celestial 
spirits which he sends all coi&e with a human form : 
finally,, the sanctuary is covered with cherubs, which 
are the bodies of men with the wings and heads of 
animals. It is this which has given rise to the error 
of Plutarch, Tacitus, Appian, and so many others, of 
reproaching the Jews with adoring an ass's head. God, 
in spite of his prohibition to paint or form likenesses, 
has, therefore, deigned to adopt himself to human 
weakness, which required the senses to be addressed 
by sensible images. 

Isaiah, in chapter vi. sees the Lord seated on a 
throne, and his train filled the temple. The Lord ex- 
tends his hand, and touches the mouth of Jeremiah, in 
chap. i. of that prophet. Ezekiel, in chap. i. sees 
a throne of sapphire, and God appeared to him like a 
man seated on this throne. These images alter not 
the purity of the Jewish religion, which never employ- 
ed pictures, statues, or idols, to represent God to the 
eyes of the people. 

The learned Chinese, the Persees, and the ancient 
Egyptians, had no idols ; but Isis and Osiris were soon 
represented. Bel, at Babylon, was a great colossus* 
Brama was a fantastic monster in the peninsula of 
India. Above all, the Greeks multiplied the names of 
the gods, statues, and temples, but always attributed 
the supreme power to their Zeus, called Jupiter by the 
Latins, the sovereign of gods and men. The Romans 
imitated the Greeks.. ' These people always placed all 
the gods in heaven, without knowing what they under- 
stood by heaven. 

The Romans had their twelve great gods, six male, 
and six female, whom they called " Dii majorum gen- 
tium :" Jupiter, Neptune, Apollo, Vulcan, Mars, Mer- 
cury, Juno, Vesta, Minerva, Ceres, Venus, and Diana ; 
Pluto was therefore forgotten; Vesta .took his place. 

Afterwards, came the gods " minorum gentium," 
the gods of mortal origin; the heroes, as Bacchus, 
Hercules, and Esculapius ; the infernal gods, Pluto 
and Proserpine; those of the sea, as Tethys, Amphi- 
trite, the Nereids, and Glaucus. The Dryads, Naiads, 
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gods of gardens ; those of shepherds, &c. They had 
them, indeed, for every profession, for every action of 
life, for children, marriageable girls, married, and 
lying-in women : they had even the god Peditum ; and 
finally, they idolized their emperors. Neither these 
emperors, nor the god Peditum, the goddess Pertunda, 
or Priapus, nor Rumilia, the goddess of nipple* ; nor 
Stercutius, the god of the privy, were, in truth, re- 
gared as the masters of heaven and earth. The em- 
perors had sometimes temples, the petty gods — the 
penates — ^had none ; but all had their representations^ 
their images. 

There were little images with which they ornamented 
their closets, the amusements of old women and chil- 
dren, which were not authorised by any public worship. 
The superstition of every individual was left to act 
according to his own taste. These small idols are still 
found in the ruins of ancient towns. 

If no person knows when men began to make these 
images, they must know that they are of the greatest 
antiquity. Terah, the father of Abraham, made them 
at Ur in Chaldea. Rachael stole and carried off the 
images of Laban her father. We cannot go back 
further. 

But what precise notion had the ancient nations of 
all these representations? What virtue, what power 
was attributed to them ? Believed they that t}ie gods 
descended from heaven to conceal themselves in these 
statues ; or that they communicated to them a part of 
the divine spirit ; or that they communicated to them 
nothing at all? There has been much very uselessly 
written on this subject; it is clear that every man 
judged of it according to the degree of his reason, 
credulity, or fanatisism. It is evident that the priests 
attached as much divinity to their statues as they pos- 
sibly could, to attract more offerings. We know that the 
philosophers reproved these superstitions, that warriors 
laughed at them, that the magistrates tolerated them, 
and that the people, always absurd, knew not what 
they did. In a word, this is the history of all nations 
to which God has not made himself known. 

K 2 
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stipreme, eternal, and infinite God, who has engendered 
nothing like himself^ knd who is the cooimon father of 
all things r 

There are a thousand proofs that the ancient sages 
iiot only abhorred idolatry but polytheism. 

Epictetiis, that model of resignation and patience, 
that man so great in a humble condition^ never 
speaks but of one God. Read over these maxims : — 
** God has created me, God is within me ; I carry him 
everywhere. Can I defile him by obscene thoughts, 
unjust actions, or infamous desires? My duty is to 
thank God for all, to praise him for all ; and only to 
cease blessing him in ceasing to live." All the ideas of 
Epictetus turn on this principle. Is this an idolater? 

Marcus Aurelius, perhaps as great on the throne of 
the Roman empire as Epictetus was in slavery, often 
speaks, indeed, of the gods, either to conform himself 
to the received language, or to express intermediate 
beings between the Supreme Being and men ; but in 
how many places does he show that he recognises one 
eternal, infinite God alone? " Our soul," says he, " is 
an emanation from the divinity. My children, my 
body, my mind, are derived from God." 

The stoics and platonics admitted a divine and uni- 
versal nature; the epicureans denied it. The pontiffs 
spoke only of a single God in their mysteries. Where 
then were the idolaters? All our declamers exclaim 
against idolatry like little dogs, who yelp when they 
hear a great one bark. 

As to the rest, it is one of the greatest errors of the 
Dictionary of Moreri to say, that in the time of Theo- 
dosius the younger there remained no idolaters except 
in the retired countries of Asia and Africa. Even in 
the seventh century there were many people still heathen 
in Italv, The north of Germany, from the Weser, was 
not christian in the time of diarfemagne. Poland and 
all the south remained a long time after him in what 
,was called idolatry; the half of Africa, all the king- 
doms beyond the Ganges,, Japan, the populace of 
..China, and a hiundred hordes of Tartars, have preserved 
their ancient religion. In Europe there are only a few 
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Laplanders, Samoyedes, and Tartars, who have perae- 
yered in the reli^on of their ancestors. 

Let us conclude with remarking, that in the lime 
which we call the middle ages, we denominated ^he 
country of the Mahometans Pagan; we treated as 
idolaters and adorers of images, a people who hold all 
images in abhorrence. Let us once more avow, that 
- the Turks are more excusable in believing us idolaters, 
when they see our altars loaded with images and 
statues. 

A gentleman belonging to prince Ragotski assured 
me upon his honour, that being in a coffee-house at 
Constantinople, the mistress ordered that he should 
not be served because he was an idolater. He was a 
protestant, and he swore to her that he adored neither 
host nor images. *' Ah ! if that is the case," said the 
woman, " come to me every day, and you shall be 
served for nothing." 

IGNATIUS LOYOLA. 

If you are desirous of obtaining a great name, of 
becoming the founder of a sect or establishment, be 
completely mad ; but, be sure that your madness cor- 
responds with the turn and temper of your age. Have 
in your madness reason enough to guide your extra- 
vagancies ; and, forget not to be excessively opinion- 
ated and obstinate. It is certainly possible that you 
may get hanged; but if you escape hanging, you will 
have altars erected to you. 

In real truth, was there ever a fitter subject for the 
Petites-Maisons, or Bedlam, than Ignatius, or St. 
Inigo the Biscayan, for that was* his true name ? His 
head became deranged in consequence of his readhag 
' the ** Golden Legend ;" as Doti Quixote's was, after- 
wards, by reading the romances of chivalry. Our Bis- 
cayan hero, in the first place, dubs himself a knight 'of 
the Holy Virgin, and performs the Watch of Arms in 
hotidui' of his lady. The virgin appears to -him and 
accepts his services; she often repeats her vitit^*atid 
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introduces to him her son. The devil, who watches 
his opporti^nity, and clearly foresees the injury he 
must in the course of time suffer from the Jesuits, 
comes and makes a tremendous noise in the house, and 
breaks all the windows ; the Biscayan drives him away 
with the sign of the cross ; and the devil flies through 
the wall, leaving in it a large opening, which was 
shown to the curious fifty years after the happy event. 

His family, seing the very disordered state of his 
mind, is desirous of his being confined and put under 
a course of regimen and medicine. He extricates him- 
self from his family as easily as he did from the devil, 
and escapes without knowing where to go. He meets 
with a Moor, and disputes with him about the imma- 
culate conception. The Moor, who takes him exactly 
for what he is, quits him as speedily as possible. The 
Biscayan hesitates whether he shall kill the Moor or 
pray to God for his conversion ; he leaves the decisioii 
to his horse, and the animal, rather wiser than its 
master, took the road leading to the stable. 

Our hero, after this adventure, undertakes a pilgrim- 
age to Bethlehem, begging his bread on the way : his 
madness increases as he proceeds ; the dominicans 
take pity on him at Manrosa, and keep him in their 
establishment for some days, and then dismiss him 
uncured. 

He embarks at Barcelona, and goes to Venice ; he 
returns to Barcelona, still travelling as a mendicant, 
always experiencing trances and extacies, and fre- 
quently visited by the Holy Virgin and Jesus Christ. 

At length, he was given to understand that, in or- 
der to go to the holy land with any fair view of convert- 
ing the Turks, the Christians of the Greek church, the 
Armenians, and the Jews, it was necessary to begin 
with a little study of theology. Our hero desires no- 
thing better ; but, to become a theologian, it was re- 
quisite to know something of grammar and a little 
Latin ; this gives him no embarrassment whatever*: he 
goes to college at the age of thirty-three ; he is there 
laughed at, and learns nothing. 
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He was almost broken-hearted at the idea of nvt 
being able to go and convert the infidels. The devil, 
for this once, took pity on him. He appeared to hiw, 
and swore to him, on the faith of a christian, that, if ke 
would deliver himself over to him, he would make him 
the most learned and able man in the church of God. 
Ignatius, however, was not to be cajoled to place him- 
self under the discipline of such a master ; he we^t 
back to his class; he occasionally experienced the 
rod, but his learning made no progress. 

Expelled from the c<5!l€ge of Barcelona, persecuted 
by the devil, who punished him fdr refusing to submit 
to his instructions, and abandoned by the Virgin Mary, 
who took no pains about assiisting her devoted knight, 
he, nevertheless, does not give way to despair. He 
joins the pilgrims of St. James in their wanderings over 
the conntry. He preaches in the streets and public 
places, from city to city, and is shut up in the dun- 
geons of the inquisition. Delivered from the inqui- 
sition, he is put in prison at Alcala. He escapes 
thence to Salamanca, and is there again' imprisoned. 
At length, perceiving that he is no prophet in his 
own country, he forms a resolution to go to Paris. 
He travels thither on foot, driving before him an ass 
which carried his baggage, money, and manuscripts. 
Don Quixote had a horse and an esquire, but Ig- 
natius was not provided with either. 

He experiences at Paris the same insults and in- 
juries as he had endured in Spain. He is absolutely 
flogged, in all the regular form and ceremony of scho- 
lastic discipline, at the college of St. Barbe. His 
vocation, at length, calls him to Rome. 

How could it possibly come to pass, that a man of 
such extravagant character and manners, shouM at 
length obtain consideration at the court of Rome, 
gain over a number of disciples, and become the 
founder of a powerfbl order, among whom are to 
be found men of unquestionable worth and learning? 
The reason is, that he was opinionated, obstinate, and 
enthusiastic ; and found enthusiasts like himself, with 
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whom he associated. These, having rather a greater 
share of reason than himself, were instrumental in some- 
what restoring and re-establishing his own ; he became 
more prudent and regular towards the close of his life, 
and occasionally even displayed in his conduct proofs of 
ability. 

Perhaps Mahomet, in his first conversations with 
the angel Gabriel, began his career with being as 
much deranged as Ignatius; and perhaps Ignatius, in 
Mahomet's circumstances, would have performed as 
great achievements as the prophet; for he was equally 
ignorant and quite as visionary and intrepid. 

It is a common observation, that such cases occur 
only once : however, it is not long since an English 
rustic, more ignorant than the Spaniard Ignatius, 
formed the society of people called ** Quakers ;" a so- 
ciety far superior to tnat of Ignatius. Count Zinzen- 
dorf has, in our own time, formed the sect of Mora- 
vians; and the convulsionaries of Paris, were very 
nearly upon the point of effecting a revolution. They 
were quite mad enough, but they were not sufficiently 
persevering and obstinate.* 

IGNORANCE. 

SECTION I. 

There are many kinds of ignorance; but the 
worst of all is that of critics, who, it is well known, 
are doubly bound to possess information and judg- 
ment, as persons who undertake to affirm and to cen- 
sure. When . they pronounce erroneously, therefore, 
they are doubly culpable. 

A man, for example, composes two large volumes 
upon a few pages of a valuable book which he has not 
understood,* and in the first place examines the fol- 
lowing words : — 

• The French are the last people in Europe to effect great 
mental revolutions, as the whole course of their history proves. 
They may stand forward in the ranks of a general profirressioa, 
but nothing more.— T. 
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*^ The sea has covered immense tracts .... The 
deep beds of shells which are found in Touraine and 
elsewhere^ could have been deposited there only by 
the sea." 

True, if those beds of shells exist in fact; but the 
critic ought to be aware that the author himself dis- 
covered, or thought he had discovered, that those 
regular beds of shells have no existence. 

He ought not to have said, — 

" The universal deluge is related by Moses with the 
agreement of all nations." 

1 . Because the Pentatevch was long unknown, not 
only to the other nations of the world, but to the Jews 
themselves. 

2. Because only a single copy of the law was found 
at the bottom of an old chest in the time of king 
Josiah. 

3. Because that book was lost during the captivity. 

4. Because it was restored by Esdras. 

5. Because it was always unknown to every other 
nation till the time of its being translated by the 
Seventy. 

($. Because, even after the translation ascribed to the 
Seventy, we have not a single author among the gentiles 
who quotes a single passage from this book, down to 
the time of Longinus, who lived under the emperor 
Aurelian. 

7. Because no other nation ever admitted a universal 
deluge before Ovid's Metamorphoses ; and even Ovid 
himself does not make his deluge extend beyond the 
Mediterranean. 

8. Because St. Augustin expressly acknowledges 
that the universal deluge was unknown to all an- 
tiquity. 

9. Because the first deluge of which any notice is 

* The abb^ Fran^^ois, the author of a book absolately unknown, 
•gainst those who, at vestry-meetings, are called atheists, deists, 
materialists, &c. 

This work is entitled " Thoughts on the Religion of our Lord 
Jesus Christ." 
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teken by the gentiles, is that mentioned by Berostts, 
and which he fixes at about four thousand four hundred 
years before our vulgar era; which deduge did not ex- 
tend beyond the Euxine sea. 

10. Finally, because no monument of a universal 
deluge remains in any nation of the world. 

In addition to all these reasons, it must be observed, 
that the critic did not even understand the simple state 
of the question. The only inquiry is, whether we 
have any natural pcoofa that the sea has successively 
abandoned many tracts of territory? and upon this 
plain and mere matter oi fact subject, M. abbe 
Francois has taken occasion to abuse men whom he 
certainly neither knows nor understands. It is far 
better to be silent, than merely to increase the quantity 
of badbooks. 

The same critic, in order to prop up old ideas now 
almost universally despised and derided, and which 
have not the slightest relation to Moses, thinks proper 
to say,— 

*^ That Berosus perfectly agrees with Moses in the 
number of generations before the deluge.*'* 

Be it known to you, my dear reader, that this same 
Berosus is the writer who informs us that the EshOannes 
came out of the river Euphrates every day, to go and 
preach to the Chaldeans ; and that the same fish wrote 
with one of its bones a capital book about the origin 
of things. Such is the writer whom the ingenious abb6 
brings forward as a voucher for Moses. 

'< Is it not evident," he says, *' that a great number of 
European families, transplanted to the coasts of Africa^ 
have oecome, without, any mixture of African blood, as 
l^ack as any of the natives of the country ?"t 

It is just the contrary of this, M. I'abbe, that is 
evident. You are ignorant that the '* reticulum muco- 
sum " of the negroes is black, although I have mentioned 
the fact times innumerable. Were you to have ever so 
large a number of children bom to you in Guinea, of a 

• Page 6. t P»6e 5. 
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.European wife, tbey would not one of them have that 
black unctuous skin, those dark and thick lips, those 
«r^nd eyes, or that woolly hair, which fosm the specific 
differences of the negro race. In the same manner, 
were your £eunily e8ts9>lished in America* tfaey would 
have beards, while a native American will have none. 
Now extricate yourself from the .difficulty, with Adam 
and Eve only, if you can. 

*' Who was this ' Melchom/ you ask, who had taken 
possession of the country of God ? A pleasant sort of 
god, certainly, whom the God of Jeremiah would carry 
off to be dragged into captivity."* 

Ah, ah! M. Tabb^, you are quite smart and lively. 
You ask, who is this Melchom ? I will immediately in- 
form you. Malek or Melkom signified the Lord, as did 
Adoni or Adonai, Baal or Bel, Adad or Shadai, Eloi <»* 
£^a. Almost all the nations of Syria gave such names 
to their gods ; each had its lord, its protector, its god. 
Even the name of Jehovah was a Phenician and proper 
name ; this we learn from Sanchoniathon, who was 
certainly anterior to Moses; and also from Dio- 
dorus. 

We well know that God is equally the God, the ab- 
solute master, of Egyptians and Jews, of all men and 
all worlds ; but it is not in this light that he is repre- 
sented when Moses appears before Pharaoh. He never 
speaks to that monarcn but in the name of the God of 
the Hebrews, as an ambassador delivers the orders of 
- the king his master. He speaks so little in the name 
of the Master of all Nature, that Pharaoh replies to 
him, ** I do not know him." Moses performs pro- 
digies in the name of this God ; but the magicians of 
Pharaoh perform precisely the same prodigies in the 
name of their own. Hitherto both sides are equal; 
the contest is, who shall be deemed most powerful, 
not who shall be deemed alone powerful. At length the 
Gad of the H^rews decidedty carries the day; he 
manifests a^power by far the greater ; b«t not the only 

• Page 20. 
VOL. IT. L 
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power. Thus, speaking after the manner of men, 
rharaoh's incredulity is very excusable. It is the same 
incredulity as Montezuma exhibited before Cortez, and 
AtaHba before the Pizarrosi > 

When Joshua called together the Jews, he said to 
them,* — ; 

" Chuse ye this day whom ye will serve, whether 
the Gods which your father served, that were on the 
other side of the flood, or the gods of the Amorites in 
whose land ye dwell ; but as for me and my house, we 
•will serve the Lord/' 

The people, therefore, had already given themselves 
up to other gods, and might serve whom they pleased.f 

When the family of Micah, in Ephraim, hire a Levi- 
tical priest to conduct the service of«a strange god; 
when the whole tribe of Dan serve the same god as 
the family of MicaH ; when a grandson of Moses him- 
self becomes a hired priest of the same god — no one 
murmurs; every one has his own god, undisturbed; 
and the grandson of Moses becomes an idolater without 
any one's reviling or accusing him. At that time, ther^ 
fore, every one chose his own locial god, his own pro- 
tector. 

The same Jews, after the death of Gideon, adore 
Baal-berith, which means precisely the same as 
Adonai— the lord, the protector; they change their 
protector. 

Adonai, in the time of Joshua, becomes master, of 
the mountains ;t but he is unable to overcome the inha- 
bitants of the valleys, because they had chariots armed 
with scythes. 

Can anything more correctly represent the idea of a 
local, deity, a god who is strong in one place, but. not so 
-in another ? 

Jeptha, the son of Gilead and a concubine, says .to 
the Moabites,§ — 

^^ Wilt thou not possess what Chemosh, thy . god, 
giveth thee to possess ? So whomsoever the Lord our 

* Joshua, xxiv. 15. t Joshua, xvii. 16. 

f Judges, xvii. and xviii. § Judges, xi. 
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God shall drive out from before ns, them will we 
possess." 

It. is then perfectly proved, that the undistingifishing 
Jews, although chosen by the God of the universe, 
regarded him notwithstanding as a mere local god, 
the god of a particular territory or people, like the god 
of the Amorites, or that of the Moabites, of the moun- 
tains or of the valleys. 

It is unfortunately very evident that it was perfectly 
indifferent to the grandson of Moses whether he served 
Micah's god or his ?randfather*s. It is clear, and can- 
not but be admitted, that the Jewish religion was not 
formed, that it was not uniform, till the time of Esdras ; 
and we must, even then, except the Samaritans. 

You may now, probably/ have some idea of the 
meaning of this lord or god Melkom. I am not, a 
favourer of his cause — ^the Lord deliver me. from such 
folly ! — but when you remark, " the god which Jeremiah 
threatened to carry into slavery must be a curious and 
pleasant sort of deity,*' I will answer you, M. Tabbe,. 
with this short piece of advice: ** From your own 
house of glass do not throw stones at those of your 
neighbours." 

They were the Jews, who were, at that very time, 
carried off in slavery to Babylon. It was the good 
Jeremiah himself who was accused of being bribed by 
the court of Babylon, and of having consequently pro- 
phesied in its favour. It was he who was the object 
of public scorn and hatred, and who it is thought ended 
his career by being stoned to death by the Jews them- 
selves. This Jeremiah, be assured from me, was 
never before understood to be a joker. 

The God of the Jews, I again repeat, is the God of 
all nature. I expressly make this repetition that you 
may have no ground for pretending ignorance of it, and 
and that you may not accuse me before the ecclesias- 
tical court. I still, however, assert and maintain, that 
the stupid Jews frequently knew no other god than a 
local one. 

** It is not natural to attribute the tides to the phases 
of the moon. They are not the high tides which 

l2 
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occur at the fall moon, tbat are ascribed to the phases 
of that planet." 

Here we see ignorance of a different desenption. 

It occasionally happens that persons of a certain 
description are so much ashamed of the part lliey 
play in the world, that they are desirous of disguising 
themselves someUmes as wits, and sometimes as phi- 
losophers. 

In the first pkce, it is proper to inform M. Pabb6, 
that nothing is more natursd than to attribute an efiect 
to that which is always followed by this efiect. If a 
particular wind is constantly followed byraiuyitisnatu* 
ral to attribute the rain to the wind. Now, over all the 
shores of the ocean, the tides are always higher in die 
moon's * syzygies,' — ^if you happen to know t& meaning 
of the term, — than at its quarterings. The moon rises 
every day later : the tide is also every day later. The 
nearer the moon approaches our zenith, the greater is the 
tide ; the nearer the moon approaches its perigee, the 
higher the tide still rises. These experiences and various 
others, these invariable correspondences with the 
phases of ^e moon, were the foundation of the ancient 
and Just opinion, that that body is a principal cause of 
the nux and reflux of the ocean. 

After numerous centuries appeared the great New«i 
ton — Are you at all acquainted with Newton? Did 
you ever hear, that after calculating the square of the 
progress of the moon in its orbit during the space of a 
minute, and dividing that square by the diameter, of 
that orbit, he found the quotient to be iifteen feet? 
that he thence demonstrated that the moon gravitates 
towards the earth three thousand six hundred times 
less than if ^e were near the earth ? that he afterwards 
demonstrated that its attractive force is the cause «f 
three-fourths of the elevation of the sea by the t^de^ 
and that the fotoe of the sun is the cause of the 
remaining Ibaith ? You appear perfectly astonished. 
You never read anythnig like this in the ** Christian 
Pedagogue." Endeavour, henceforward, both you and 
Uie porters of your parish, never to speiJc about things 
of which you have not even the slightest idea. 
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You can form no conception of the injury you do to 
religion by your ignorance, and still more by your 
reasonings. In order to preserve in the world the 
little faith that remains in it, it would be the most 
judicious measure possible to restrain you, and such 
as you, from writing and publishing in behalf of it. 

I should absolutely make your -astonished eyes stare 
almost to starting, were I to inform you, that this same 
Newton was persuaded that Samuel is the author of 
the Pentateucli. I do not mean to say that he demon- 
strated it in the same way as he calculated and deduced 
the power of gravitation. Learn, then, to doubt and 
to be modest. I believe in the Pentateuch, remember ; 
but I believe also, that you have printed and published 
the most enormous absurdities. 

I could here transcribe a large volume of instances 
of your own individual ignorance and imbecility, and 
many of those of your brethren and colleagues. I 
shall not, however, take the trouble of doing it. Let 
us go on with our questions. 

SECTION II. 

I am ignorant how I was formed, and how I was 
born. I was perfectly ignorant, for a quarter of my 
life, of the reasons of all that I saw, heard, and felt, 
and was a mere parrot, talking by rote in imitation of 
other parrots. 

When I looked about me and within me, I conceived 
that something existed From all eternity. Since there 
are beings actually existing, I concluded that there is 
some being necessary and necessarily eternal. Thus 
the first step which I took to extricate myself from my 
ignorance, overpassed the limits of all ages — the boun- 
daries of time. 

But when I was desirous of proceeding in this infi- 
nite career, I could neither perceive a single path, nor 
clearly distinguish a single object; and from the flight 
which I took to contemplate eternity, I have fallen back 
into the abyss of my original ignorance. 

I have seen what is denominated ' matter,- from the 
star Sirius, and the stars of the 'milky way^as distant 
from Sirius as that is from us^ to the smallest atom 

1.3 
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that can be perceived by tbe micro8C<^; and yet 
I know not what matter is. 

Light, which has enable<i me to see all these di&rent 
and distant beings, is perfectly unknown to me ; I am 
able by the help of a prism to anatomize this lights 
and divide it into seven peneillings of rays ; but I can- 
not divide these peneillings themselves ; I know not of 
what they are composed. Light resembles matter m 
having motion and impinging upon objects, but it does 
not tend towards a common centre like all other 
bodies ; on the contrary it flies off by sQme invincible 
power from the centre, while all matter gravitates to- 
wards a centre. Light s^ppears to be penetrable, and 
matter is impenetrable. Is light matter, or is it not 
matter? What is it? With what numberless pro-, 
perties can it be invested ? I am completely ignorant. 

This substance so brilliant, so rapid, and so un- 
known, and those other substances which float in the 
immensity of apace — ^seeming to be infinite, are they 
eternal ? * I know nothing on the subject. Has a 
necessary being, sovereignly intelligent, created them 
from nothing, or has he only arranged them? Did he 
produce this order in time, or before time ? Alas ! what 
is this time, of which I am speaking ? I am incapable 
of defining it. O God, it is thou alone by whom I 
can be instructed, for I am neither enlightened by the 
darkness of other men nor by my own. 

Mice and moles have their resemblances of struc- 
ture, in certain respects, to the human frame. What 
difference can it m^e to the Supreme Being whether 
animals like ourselves, or such as mice exist, upon this 
globe revolving in ^pace with innumerable globes 
around it ? 

Why have we being ? Why are there any beings ? 

What is sensation? How have I received .tt^ 
What connection is there between the air which 
vibrates on my ear and the sensation of sound ? be- 
tween this body and the sensation of colours ? •! am 
perfectly ignorant, and shall ever remain ignorant. 

What is thought ? Where does it reside ? How is 
it fonned ? Who gives me thoughts durmg my sle^ ? 



Is it in virtue of jiy wili that I Ounk ? No, for wiyrmjB 
during sleep, and often when I am awake, I have ideas 
against, or at least without, ray will. These ideas, long 
forgotten, long put away, and banished in the luviber 
room of my brain, issue from it without any effort or 
volition of mine, and suddenly present themselves to 
my memory, which had, perhaps previously made va- 
rious vain attempts to recal them. 

External objects have not the power of forming ideas 
in me, for noUiin? can communicate what it does not 
possess ; I am well assured that they are not given me 
by myself, for they are produced without my orders. 
Who then produces them in me ? Whence do they 
come? Whither do they go? Fugitive phantoms! 
What invisible hand produces and disperses you ? 

Why, of all the various tribes of animals, has man 
alone the mad ambition of domineering over his 
fellows ? 

Why and how could it happen, that out of a thou- 
sand millions of men, more than nine hundred and 
ninety-nine have been sacrificed to this mad ambition ? 

How is it that reason is a gift so precious that we 
would none of us lose it for all the pomp or wealth of 
the world, and yet at the same time that it has merely 
served to render us, in almost all cases, the most mise* 
rable of beings ? 

Whence comes it, that with a passionate attachment 
to truth, we are always yielding to the most palpable 
impostures ? 

Why do the vast tribes of India, deceived and en- 
slaved by the bonzes, trampled upon by the descen- 
dant of a Tartar, bowed down by labour, groaning in 
misery, assailed by diseases, and a mark for all the 
scourges and plagues of life, still fondly cling to that 
life? 

Whence comes evil, and why does it exist ? 

O atoms of a day ! O companions in infinite Uttle* 
aess, born like me to suffer everything, and be igno- 
rant of everything ! — are there in reafity any among 
you so completely mad as to, imagine you know all this^ 
or that you can solve all these difficulties ? Certainly 
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there can be none. No ; in the bottom of your heart 
you feel your own nothingness, as completely as I do 
justice to mine. But you are nevertheless arrogant 
and conceited enough to be eager for our embracing 
your vain systems; and not having the power to 
tyrannise over our bodies, you aim at becoming the 
tyrants of our souls. 

IMAGINATION. 

SECTION I. 

. Imagination is the power which every being, en- 
dowed with perception and reason, is conscious he pos- 
sesses of representing to himself sensible objects. 
This faculty is dependent upon memory. We see 
men, animals, gardens, which perceptions are intro- 
duced by the senses ; the memory retains them, and the 
imagination compounds them. On this account the 
ancient Greeks called the muses, *' the daughters of 
memory." 

It is of great importance to observe, that these fa- 
culties of receiving ideas, retaining them, and com- 
pounding them, are among the many things of which 
we can give no explanation. These invisible springs 
of our being are of nature's workmanship, and not of 
our own. 

Perhaps this gift of God, imagination, is the sole 
instrument with which we compound ideas, even those 
which are most abstract and metaphysical. 

You pronounce the word * triangle ;' but you merely 
utter a sound, if you do not represent to yourself the 
image of some particular triangle. You certainly have 
no idea of a triangle but in consequence cf having 
seen triangles, if you have the gift of dight, or of hav- 
ing felt them, if you are blind. You cannot think of 
a ti'iangle in general, unless your imagination figures 
to itself, at least in a confused way, some particular 
triangle. You calculate ; but it is necessary that you 
should represent to yourself units added to each other, 
pr your mind will be totally insensible to the operation 
of your hand. 
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You utter the abstract terms — greataessy truth, jn«-i 
lace, finite, infinite; but is the term ^ greatness,' ukvm 
uttered, elnything more or less, thsm a mere soond^ 
from the action of your tongue, producing yibrations in 
the air, unless you have the image of some greatness 
in your mind ? What meaning is there in the words 
* truth' and ' falsehood,' if you have not perceived, bv 
means of your senses, that some particular thing which 
you were told existed, did exist in fact ; and that ano- 
ther of which you were told the same, did not exist f 
And, is it not from this experience, that you frame the ' 
general idea of truth and falsehood ? And, when asked 
what you mean by these words, can you help figuring 
to yourself some sensible image, occasioning you to 
Recollect, that you have sometimes been told, as a fact, 
what really and truly happened, and very often what 
was not so? 

Have you any other notion of just and unjust, than 
what is derived from particular actions, which appeared 
to you respectively of these descriptions? You began 
in your childhood by learning to read under some 
master : you endeavoured to spell well, but you really 
spelt ill : your master chastised you : this appeared to 
you very unjust. You have observed a labourer re- 
fused his wages, and innumerable instances 6f the like 
nature. Is the abstract idea of just and unjust any 
thing more than facts of this character confusedly 
mixed up in your imagination? 

Is ' finite' anything else in your conception than 
the image of some limited quantity or extent? Is * in^' 
finite' anything but the image of the same extent or 
quantity enlarged indefinitely? Do not all these 
operations take place in your mind just in the same 
manner as you read a book ? You read ciroumstanees 
and events recorded in it, and never think at the time 
of the alphabetical characters, without which howevor 
you would have no notion of these events and circum<rf 
stances. Attend to this pmnt for a single moment, and 
then you will distinctly perceive the essential impor<t 
tance of those characters over which your eye pre- , 
viously glided without thinking of them. In the 
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isame manner all your reasonings, all your accumula- 
tions of knowledge, are founded on images traced in 
your brain. You have, in general, no distinct percep- 
tion or recollection of them ; but give the case only a 
moment's attention, and you will then clearly discern, 
that these images are the foundation of all the notions 
you possess. It may be worth the reader's while to dwell 
a little upon this idea, to extend it, and to rectify it. 

The celebrated Addison, in the eleven essays upon 
the imagination with which he has enriched the volumes 
of. the Spectator, begins with observing, that "the 
sense of sight is the only one which furnishes the ima- 
gination with ideas." Yet certainly it mustl)e allowed, 
diat the other senses contribute some share. A man 
born blind still hears, in his imagination, the harmony 
which no longer vibrates upon his ear; he still continues 
listening as in a trance or dream ; the objects which 
have resisted or yielded to his hands produce a similar 
effect in his head or mind. It is true that the sense of 
sight alone supplies images ; and as it is a kind of 
touching or feeling which extends even to the distance 
of the stars, its immense diffusion enriches the imagi- 
nation more than all the other senses put together. 

- There are two descriptions of imagination; one 
consists in retaining a simple impression of objects; 
the other arranges the images received, and combines 
them in endless diversity. The first has been called 
passive imagination, and the second active. The passive 
scarcely advances beyond memory and is common to 
man and to animals. From this power or faculty it 
arises, that the sportsman and his dog both follow 
the hunted game in their dreams, that they both hear 
the sound of the horn, and the one shouts and the other 
barks^ in their sleep. Both men and brutes do some- 
thing more than recollect on these occasions, for 
dreams are never faithful and accurate images. This 
species of imagination compounds objects, but it is not 
the understanding which acts in it; it is the memory 
labouring under error. 

- This passive imagination certainly requires no assist- 
ance from volition, whether we are asleep or awake; 
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it paints, independently of ourselves, what our eyes have 
seen, it hears what our ears have heard, and touches 
what we have touched; it adds to it or takes from it 
It is an internal sense, acting necessarily, and accord- 
ingly there is nothing more common, in speaking of any 
particular individual, than to say, *' he has no commana 
.over his imagination." 

In this respect we cannot but see, and be astonished 
. at, the slight share of power we really possess. Whence 
comes it, that occasionally in dreams we compose the 
most coherent and eloquent discourses, and verses far 
superior to what we should write on the same subject 
if perfectly awake?— that we even solve complicated 
.problems in mathematics? Here certainly there are very 
combined and complex ideas in no degree dependent on 
. ourselves. But if it is incontestible that coherent ideas 
are formed within us independently of our will in sleep, 
.who can safely assert that they are not produced in the 
same manner when we are awake ? Is there a man liv- 
ing who foresees the idea which he will form in his mind 
the ensuing minute ? Does it not seem as if ideas were 
given to us as much as the motions of our fibres ; and 
had father Malebranche merely maintained the prin- 
ciple, that all ideas are given by God, could any one 
have successfully opposed him? 

This passive faculty, independent of reflection, is 
the source of our passions and our errors ; far from 
being dependent on the will, the will is determined by 
it. It urges us towards the objects which it paints before 
us, or diverts us from them, just according to the nature 
of the exhibition thus made of them by it. The image 
of a danger inspires fear; that of a benefit excites 
desire. It is this faculty alone which produces the 
. enthusiasm of glory, of party, of fanaticism ; it is this 
which produces so many mental alienations and disor- 
ders, making weak brains, when powerfully impressed, 
conceive that their bodies are metamorphosed into 
▼arious animals, that they are possessed by demotts, 
that they are under the inremal dominion of witchcraft, 
and that they are in reality going to unite with sorce- 
rers in the worship of the devil, because they have been 
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told that they were going to do bo. This species of slayish 
imaginatioD, which generally is the lot of ignorant people, 
has been the instrument which the imagination of some 
men has. employed to acquire and retain power. It is, 
moreover, this passive imagination of brains easily 
excited and agitated, which sometimes produces on the 
bodies of children evident marks of the impression 
received by the mother ; examples of this kind are in- 
deed innumerable, and the writer of this article has 
seen some so striking, that, were he to deny them, he 
must contradict his own ocular demonstration. This 
effect of imagination is incapable of being explained; bat 
every other operation of nature is equally so ; we have 
no clearer idea how we have perceptions, how we retain 
them, or how we combine them. There is an infinity 
between us and the springs or first principles of our 
nature. 

Active imagination is that which joins combination 
and reflection to memory. It brings near to us many 
objects at a distance ; it separates those mixed together, 
compounds them, and changes them ; .it seems to create, 
while in fact it merely arranges : for it has not been 
given to man to make ideas — ^he is only able to modify 
%em. 

This active imagination then is in reality a faculty 
as independent of ourselves as passive imagination; 
and one proof of its not depending upon ourselves is, 
that if we propose to a hunared persons, equally igno- 
rant, to imagine a certain new machine, ninety-nine of 
them will form no imagination at all about it, notwith- 
standing all their endeavours. If the hundredth ima- 
gines something, is it not clear that it is a particular 
gift or talent which he has received ? It is this gift 
which is called ^ genius ;' it is in this that we recognise 
something inspired and divine. 

This gift of nature is an imagination inventive in 
the arts — ^in the disposition of a picture, in the structure 
of a poem. It cannot exist wkhout memory, but it 
uses memory as an instrument ivith which it jHroduces 
•all its performances. 

In consequence oi having seen that a large stone 
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which the hand of a man could not move, might- b^ 
moved by medn^of a staff, aictiye imagination invented 
levenr, and afturwardi^ compoundntoving forces, which 
are no other than diBgtuisea levers. It is necessarv to 
figure in the mind the machines with their various 
eflfeetis and processes, in order to the actual production 
of them. 

It is not this description of imagination that is 
called by the vulgar the enemy of judgment. On the 
contrary, it can only act in union with profound judg^ 
ment; it incessantly combines its pictures, corrects 
its errors^ and raises all its edifices according to calcula*- 
tion and upon a plan.- There is an astonishing imagi- 
nation in practical mathematics ; and Archimedes had 
at least as much imagination as Homer. It is by this 
pw^r that a poet creates his personages, appropriates 
tO' them characters and manners, invents his fable, pre- 
sents the exposition of it, constructs its complexity, and 
prepares its development: a labour, aU this, requiring 
judgment the most profound and the most delicately 
discriminative. 

A very high degree of art is necessary in all these 
imaginative inventions, and even in romances. Those 
which are deficient in this quality are neglected and 
despised by all minds of natural good taste. An in- 
variably sound judgment pervades all the fables of 
iEsop. They will never cease to be the delight of 
mankind. There is more imagination in the Fairy 
Tales ; but these fantastic imaginations, destitute of 
order and good sense, can never be in high esteem ; 
they are read childishly, cmd must be condemned by 
reason. t 

The second part of active imagination is that of de- 
tail, and it is this to which the world distinguishingly 
applies the term. Itis this which constitutes the charm of 
conversation, for it is constantly presenting to the mind 
what mankind are most fond of, — new objects. It 
paints in vivid colours what men of cold andf reserved 
teH^erament hardly sketch; it employs the most strik- 
ing circumstances; it cites the most appropriate ex- 
amples ; and when this talent displays itself in union 
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with the modesty and simplicity which become and 
adorn all talents, it conciliates to itself an empire 
over society. Man is so completely a machine, that 
wine sometimes produces this imagination, as intoxica- 
tion destroys it. This is a topic to excite at once 
humiliation and wonder. How can it happen that a 
small quantity of a certain liquor, which would prevent 
a man from effecting an important calculation, shall 
at the same time bestow on him the most brilliant 
ideas ? 

It is in poetry particularly that this imagination of 
detail and expression ought to prevail. It is always 
agreeable, but there it is necessary. In Homer, Virg^, 
and Horace, almost all is imagery, without even the 
reader's perceiving it. Tragedy requires fewer images, 
fewer picturesque expressions and sublime metaphors 
ajid allegories, than the epic poem and the ode; but 
the greater part of these beauties, under discreet and 
able management, produce an admirable effect in tra- 
gedy ; they should never, however, be forced, stiltish, 
or gigantic. 

Active imagination, which constitutes men poets, 
confers on them enthusiasm, — according to the true 
meaning of the Greek word, that internal emotion 
which in reality agitates the mind and transforms the 
author into the personage whom he introduces as the 
speaker ; for such is the true enthusiasm, which con- 
sists in emotion and in imagery. An author under 
this influence says precisely what would be said by 
the character he is exhibiting. 

Less imagination is admissible in eloquence than 
in poetry. The reason is obvious ; — ordinary discourse 
should be less remote frOm comtnon ideas. The ora- 
tor speaks the language of all : the foundation of the 
poet's performance is fiction. Accordingly, imagination 
is the essence of his art: to the orator it is only an 
accessary. 

Particular traits 'Or touches of imagination have, 
it is observed, added great beauties to paintings That 
artifice especiall^r is often cited, by which the artist 
covers with a veil the head of Agamemnon at the sa- 
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ciifice of Iphigenia ; an expedient, neyerthelesSy far less 
beautiful than if the painter had possessed th^ secret 
of exhibiting in the countenance of Agamemnon the 
conflict between the grief of a father, the majesty of a 
monarch, and the resignation of a good man to the 
will of heaven; as Rubens had the skill to paint in. 
the looks and attitude of Mary of Medicis the pain of 
childbirth, the joy of being delivered of a son, and the 
maternal affection with which she looks upon her 
child. 

In general, the imaginations of painters when they are 
merely ingenious, contribute more to exhibit the learn- 
ing in the artist than to increase the beauties of the art. 
All the allegorical compositions in the world are not worth 
the masterly execution and fine finish which constitute 
the true value of paintings. 

In all the arts, the most beautiful imagination is always 
the most natural. The false is that which brings together 
objects incompatible; the extravagant paints object 
which have no analogy, allegory, or resemblance. A 
strong imagination explores everything to the bottom ; 
a weak one skims over the surface ; the placid one 
reposes in agreeable pictures; the ardent one piles 
images upon images. The judicious or sage imagination 
is tiiat which employs with discrimination all these 
different characters, but which rarely admits the extra- 
Tagant and always rejects the false. 

If memory nourished and exercised be the source of 
all imagination, that same faculty of memory, when 
overcharged, becomes the extinction of it. Accord- 
ingly, the man whose head is full of names and dates 
doe$ not possess that storehouse of materials from 
which he can derive compound images. Men occu- 
pied in calculation, or with intricate matters of busi- 
ness, have generally a very barren imagination. 

When imagination is remarkably stirring and ardent, 
it may easily degenerate into madness; but it has been 
observed, that this morbid affection of the organs of 
the brain more frequently attaches to those passive 
imaginations which are limited to receiving . strong im- 
pressions of objects, than to those fervent and active 
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Qoes which colleot and 'Oombiae ideas; ler^is aodflie 
knagiDation Always sequires the-Msociation of judgvieofty 
tbe other is iDdepondeat of it 

It is not peKhaps useless to add .-tp this essay, that 
by the wocds perception, imemory, imaf^iimtion, jmA 
judgment, we dO:not mean distinct and s«$>itfate oogaos, 
one of which has the gift of perceLving, ianother df 
recollecting, the third of im.i^i|iing, and the last oS 
judging. Men are juore inclined than some are aware 
to consider these as completely distinct and sepc^ate 
faculties. It is however one «nd the same being that 
performs all these operations, which we know oaly by 
their effects, without being able to loEtQW anything of 
that being itself. 

SECTION II. 

Brutes possess imagination as well as ourseWes; 
your dog, for example, hunts in his dreams. 

** Objects are painted in the fancy," says Descartes^ 
as others have also said. Certainly they are; but 
what is the fancy, and how are objects painted in it ? 
Js it with ** the subtle ^matter?'' How can I tell? is 
the appropriate answer jto all questions thus afiectiog 
the first principles of human organijiation. 

Nothing enters the understanding ¥Fithout an image. 
Jt was necessary, in order to our obtaining the confused 
idea we possess of infinite space, tbat we sboqld hav« 
an idea of a space of a few feet. It is necessary, 
in order to our having the idea of Ood, that the inagjs 
of something mora .powerful than ourselves ^ould bavis 
long dwelt upon our minds. 

We do not create a single idea or .image. I defy 
ypu to create one. Ariosto did not make Astolpho 
travel to the moon till long after he had beard of 
the moon 9 of St. John, and of the Paladins. 

We make no images ; we only collect and combine 
them. The extravagancies of the Thousand and Qn9 
Nights and the Fairy Tales are merely combinatienA. 

He who comprises most images in the storehouse of 
lus memory, is the person who possesses most ipi^i* 
nation. 
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The difficulty is in not bringing together these 
images in profusion, without any selection. You might 
employ a whole day in representing, without any toil- 
some effort, and almost without any attention, a fine 
old man with a long beard, clothed in ample drapery, 
and borne in the midst of a cloud resting on chubby 
children with beautiful wings attached to their shoul- 
ders, or upon an eagle of immense size and grandeur ; 
all the gods and animals surrounding him; golden 
tripods running to arrive at his council ; wheels re- 
▼olving by their own self-motion, advancing as they 
revolve; having four faces covered with eyes, ears, 
tongues, and noses; and between these tripods and 
wheels an immense multitude of dead resuscitated by 
the crash of thunder ; the celestial spheres dancing 
and joining in harmonious concert, &c. &c. The lu- 
natic asylum abounds in such imaginations. 

We may, on the subject of imagination, distinguish, — 
1. The imagination which disposes the events of a poem, 
romance, tragedy, or comedy, and which attaches the 
characters and passions to the different personages. 
This requires the profoundest judgment and the most 
exquisite knowledge of the human heart ; talents abso- 
lutely indispensible ; but with which, however, nothing 
has yet been done but merely laying the foundation of 
the edifice. 

2. The imagination which gives to all these person- 
ages the eloquence or diction appropriate to their rank, 
suitable to their situation. Here is the great art and 
difficulty; but even after doing this they have not done 
enough. 

3. The imagination in the expression, by which every 
word paints an image in the mind without astonishing 
or overwhelming it ; as in Virgil : — 

. . • . Remigium alarom. 

^aeid, vi. 19. 

Mcerentem abjungens fraterna morte juvencum. 

Georgics, iii. 517. 

. • . • Veloniro pandimus alas. 

JEneid, iii. 580. 

Md 
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Pendent circum oscula nati. 

Georg. ii. 523. 

ImiDorUle jecur tundeoff feeundaque pceoig 
Viscera. ^aeid, vi. 598, 599. 

Et caligantem nigia formidine lucum. 

Georg. iv. 466. 

Fata vocant, conditque natantia lumina somnus. 

Georg. iv. 406. 

Virgil is full of these picturesque expressions, with 
which he enriched the Latin language, aud which are 
so difficult to be translated into our European jargons, — 
the crooked and lame offspring of a well-formed and 
majestic sire, but which however have some merit of 
their own, and have done some tolerably good things 
in their way. 

There is an astonishing imagination, even m the 
science of mathematics. An inventor must begin with 
painting correctly in his mind the figure, the machine 
invented by him, and its properties or effects. We 
repeat there was far more imagination in the head of 
Archimedes than in that of Homer. 

As the imagination of a great mathematician must 
possess extreme precision, so must that of a great poet 
be exceedingly correct and chaste. He must never 
present images that are incompatible with each other, 
incoherent, highly exaggerated, or unsuitable to the 
nature of the subject. 

The great fault of some writers whp have appeared 
since the age of Louis XIV. is, attempting a constant 
display of imagination, and fatiguing the reader by. 
the profuse abundance of far>fetched images and double 
rhymes, one half of which maybe pronounced abso- 
lutely useless. It is this which has at length brought 
into neglect and obscurity a number of small poems, 
such as Ver Vert, The Chartreuse, and The Shades, 
which at one period possessed considerable celebrity. 
Mere sounding superfluity soon finds. oblivion. 

Omne supervacuum pleno de pectore luanat. 

HoiLkcR, Art of Poetny, 837. 
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The active and the passive imi^ination hare been 
distinguished in the Encyclopedia. The active is that 
of ^vhich we have treated. It is the talent of forming 
new pictures out of all those contained in our memory. 

The passive is scarcely anything beyond memory 
itself, even in a brain under strong emotion. A man of 
an active and fervent imagination, a preacher of the 
league in France, or a puritan in England, harangues 
the populace with a voice of thunder, with an eye 
of fire, and the gesture of a demoniac, and repres^its 
Jesus Christ as demanding justice of the Eternal 
Father for the new wounds he has received from the 
royalists, for the nails which have been driven for 
the second time through his feet and hands by these 
impious miscreants. Avenge, O God the Father^ 
avenge the blood of God the Son ; march under the 
banner of the Holy Spirit; it was formerly a dove, but 
is now an eagle bearing thunder ! The passive imag- 
nations, roused and stimulated by these images, by the 
voice, by the action of those sanguinary empirics, urge 
the maddening hearers to rush with fury from the 
chapel or meeting-house, to kill their opponents and 
get themselves hanged. 

Persons of passive imaginations, for the sake of 
high and violent excitement, go sometimes to the ser- 
mon and sometimes to the play ; sometimes to the place 
of execution; and sometim^ip even to what they sup- 
pose to be the midnight and appalling meetings of 
presumed sorcerers. 

IMPIOUS. 

Who is the impious man ? It is he who exhibits the 
Being of Beings, the great Former of the world, the 
Eternal Intelligence by whom all nature is governed, 
with a long white beard, and having hands and feet. 
He however is pardonable for his impiety; a weak 
and ignorant creature, the sight or conduct of wiioili 
we ought not to allow to provoke or to vex us. 

If he should even paint that great and inGomprehei^ 
sible Being as carried on a cloud, which can carry no- 
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thing ; if he is so stupid as to place God in a mist, ia 
rain, or on a mountain, and to surround him with little 
round, chubby, painted faces, accompanied by two 
wings, — I can smile, and pardon him with all my 
heart. 

The impious man, who ascribes to the' Being of 
Beings absurd predictions and absolute iniquities, would 
certainly provoke me, if that great Being had not be- 
stowed upon me the gift of reason to control my anger. 
This senseless fanatic repeats to me once more what 
thousands of others have said before him, that it is not 
our province to decide what is reasonable and just in 
the great Being; that his reason is not like our reason, 
nor his justice like our justice. What then my rather 
too absurd and zealous friend, would you really wish 
me to judge of justice and reason by any other notions 
than I have of them myself ? Would you have me 
walk otherwise than with my feet, or speak otherwise 
than with my mouth ? 

The impious man, who supposes the great Being to 
be jealous, proud, malignant, and vindictive, is more 
dangerous. I would not sleep under the same roof 
with such a man. 

But how will you treat the impious man, the daring 
blasphemer, who says to you — See only with my eyes ; 
do not think yourself; I proclaim to you a tyrant Grod, 
who ordainea me to be .your tyrant; I am his well- 
beloved ; he will torment to all eternity millions of his 
creatures, whom he detests, for the sake of gratifying 
me ; I will be your master in this world, and will laugh 
at .your torments in the next ? 

Do ydu not feel a very strong inclination to beat 
this cruel blasphemer ? and, even if you hrppen to be 
bom with a meek and forgiving spirit, would you not fly 
with the utmost speed to the west, when this barba- 
rian utters his atrocious reveries in the east ? 

With respect to another and very different class of 
the impious, — those who, while washing their elbows, 
neglect to turn their faces towards Aleppo and Erivan, 
or who do not kneel down in the dirt on seeing a pro- 
cession of capuchin friars at Perpigpian, they are car- 



tainly culpable; but I hardly think they ought to be 
impaJed. 

IMPOST- 

SECTIOK I. 

So many philosophical works ^ave been written on 
the nature or impost, that we need say very little about 
it here. It is true, that nothing is less philosophical 
than this subject ; but it may enter rato moral philoso- 
phy by representing to a soperintendant of finances or 
to a Turkish Teftardar, that it accords not with universd 
morals to take his neighbour's money; and that aH 
receivers and custom-house officers and collectors of 
taxes are cursed in the gospel. 

Cursed as they are, it must however be agreed, 
that it is impossible for a society to subsist unless 
each member pays something towards the expense of 
it ; and as, since every one ought to pay, it is necessary 
to have a receiver, we do not see why this receiver 
id to he cursed and regarded as an idolater. There is 
certainly no idolatry in receiving money of guests to 
pay for their Bupper. 

In republics, and states which with the name of 
kingdoms are really republics, every individual is 
taxed according to his means and the wants of society. 

In despotic kingdoms — or to speak more^litely — ^in 
monarchical states, it is not quite the same — the nation 
is taxed without consulting it An agriculturist who 
has twelve hundred livres ofrevenue, is quite astonished 
when four hundred are demanded of him. There are 
several who are even obliged to pay more than half 
of what they receive.* 

* Let us confeat, that if there are some repablics which pieCeiid 
to consult the nation, there is perhaps not a siugle one in which 
it really is consulted. 

Let us avow, that in England, though exempted from all pei^ 
sonal impost, there is as much disproportion in the taxes, partial 
•■actions, and false charfM, as in anv monarchy. Finally, let us 
avow, that it is very possible for the legislative' body in avepublio 
to be interested in maintaining a bad system of taxation, wnilstm 
monarch can have no interest in it. Th us, the people of a repabUc 
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The cultivator demands why the half of his fortane 
is taken from him to pay soldiers, when the hundredth 
part would suffice. He is answered that, besides the 
soldiers, he must pay for luxury and the arts ; that no- 
thing is lost ; and that in Persia towns and villages are 
assigned to the queen to pa^ for her girdles, sUppers, 
and pins. 

He replies, that he knows nothing of the history of 
Persia, and that he should be very indignant if half his 
fortune was taken for girdles, pins, and shoes ; that he 
would furnish them from a better market ; and that he 
endures a grievous imposition. 

He is made to hear reason by being put into a dun- 
geon and having his goods put up to sale. If he 
resists the tax collectors whom the New Testament 
has damned, he is hanged, — ^which renders all his 
neighbours infinitely accommodating. 

Were this money employed by the sovereign in im- 
porting spices from India, coiFee from Mocha, English 
and Arabian horses, silks from the Levant, and gew- 
gaws from China, it is clear that in a few years there 
would not remain a single sous in the kingdom. The 
taxes, therefore, serve to maintain the manufactures ; 
and so far what is poured into the coffers of the prince 
returns to the cultivators. They suffer, they com^ 
plain, and other parts of the state suffer and complain 
also ; but at the end of the year they find that every 
one has laboured and lived some way or other. 

If by chance a clown goes to the capital, he sees 
with astonishment a fine lady dressed in a gown of silk 
embroidered with gold, drawn in a magnificent carriage 
by two valuable horses, and followed by four lacqueys 
dressed in a cloth of twenty francs an ell. He ad- 
dresses himself to one of these lacqueys, and says to 



may have to fear the error and corruption of their leaders, whilst 
the subjects of a monarch have only his personal errors to dread. 

Voltaire reasons as soundly upon British taxation as if he 
thoroughly understood breweries, taxation, corn laws, and Irish 
^thes. His concluding observations m this note are more specious 
than sound.— T. 
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him — Sir, where does this lady get money to make 
such an expensive appearance ? My friend, says the 
lacquey, the king allows her a pension of forty thou- 
sand livres. Alas! says the rustic, it is my village 
which pays this pension. Yes, answers the servant ; 
but the silk that you have gathered and sold has made 
the stuff in which she is dressed ; my cloth is a part 
of thy sheep's wool ; my baker has made my bread of 
thy corn ; thou hast sold at market the very fowls that 
we eat : thus thou see'st that the pension of madame re- 
turns to thee and thy comrades. 
. The peasant does not absolutely agree with the axioms 
of this philosophical lacquey; but one proof that there 
is something true in his answer is, that the village 
exists, and produces children who also complain, and 
who bring forth children again to complain. 

SECTION II. 

If we were obliged to read all the edicts of taxation, 
and all the books written agsunst them, that would be 
the greatest tax of all. 

We well know that taxes are necessary, and that 
the malediction pronounced in the gospel only re- 
gards those who abuse their employment to harass 
the people. Perhaps the copyist forgot a word, as 
for instance the epithet pravus. It might have 
meant pravus publicanus ; this word was much more 
necessary, as the general malediction is a formal con- 
tradiction to the words put into the mouth of Jesus 
Christ : '* Render unto Caesar the things which are ' 
Ceesar's." Certainly those who collected the dues 
of Ceesar ought not to have been held in horror. It 
would have been, at once, insulting the order of Roman 
knights and the emperor himself; nothing could have 
been more ill-advised. 

In all civilized countries the imposts are very great, 
because the charges of the state are very heavy. In 
Spain the articles of commerce sent to Cadiz, and 
thence to America, pay more than thirty per cent, be- 
fore their transit is accomplished. 

In England all duty upon importation is very con- 
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siderable : however, it is paid without murmuring ; there 
i» eyen a pride in paving it. A merchant boasts of 
putting four or five thousand guineas a year into the 
public treasury. The richer a country is, the heavier 
are the taxes. Speculators would have taxes fall on 
kmded productions only. What! having sovm a field of 
flax, which will bring me two hundred crowns, by 
which flax a ereat manufacturer will gain two hun* 
dred thousand crowns by converting it into lace,-^ 
nmst this manufacturer pay nothing, and shall I pay 
all, because it is produced by my land? The wife 
of this manufacturer will furnish the queen and prin- 
cesses with fine point of Alen9on ; she will be patron- 
ised ; her son will become intendant of justice, police, 
and finance, and will augment my taxes in my miser- 
able old age. Ah! gentlemen speculators, you cal<- 
culate badly ; you are unjust.* 

The great point is, that an entire people be not de- 
spoiled by an army of alguazils, in order that a score of 
town or court leeches may drink its blood. 

The duke de Sulli relates, in his Political Economy, 
that in 1585 there were just twenty lords interested 
in the leases of farms, to whom the highest bidders 
gave three millions two hundred and forty-eight thou- 
sand crowns. 

It was still worse under Charles IX. and Francis I. 
and Louis XIII. There was not less depredation in 
the minority of Louis XIV. France, notwithstanding 
so many wounds, is still in being. Yes ; but if it had 
not received them it would have been in better health; 
It is thus with several other states.f 

SECTION III. 

It is just that those who- enjoy the advantages of a 
government should support the charges. The ecclesi- 
astics and monks, who possess great property, for this 

■- — ■■■,.--— ,..— ., _- . . , , ■ ■ -^ — ^ . 

* See the notes to L'Homroe anx Quarante Ecus. 

i* Such were the causes of the ReTolution of France and of 
other statiis, and not the writing^ of men of genius like Voltaire, 
as interested fanatics and sophistis would fain have the world 
believe.— T. 
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reason should contribute to the taxes in all countries, 
like other citizens. 

In the times which we call barbarous, great benefices 
and abbeys were taxed in France to the third of their 
revenue. 

By a statute of the year 1188, Philip Augustus im- 
posed a tenth of the revenues of all benefices. 

Philip le Bel caused the fifth, afterwards the fif- 
teenth, and finally the twentieth part, to be paid, of 
all the possessions of the clergy. 

King John, by a statute of the 12th of March, 1355, 
taxed bishops, abbqts, chapters, and all ecclesiastics 
generally, to the tenth of the revenue of their benefices 
and patrimonies.* The same prince confirmed this 
tax by two other statutes, one of the Srd of March, 
the other of the 28th of December, 1358.t 

In the letters-patent of Charles V. of the 22nd of 
June, 1372, it is decreed, that the churchmen shall 

{>ay taxes and other real and personal imposts.! These 
etters-patent were renewed by Charles VI. in 1390. 

How is it, that these laws have been abolished, 
while so many monstrous customs and sanguinary 
decrees have been preserved ?§ 

The clergy, indeed, pay a tax under the name of a 
free-gift, and, as it is known, it is principally the poor- 
est and most useful part of the church, the curates, 
(rectors) who pay this tax. But, why this difference 
and inequality of contributions between the citizens of 
the same state ? Why do those who- enjoy the greatest 
prerogatives, and who are sometimes useless to the 
public, pay less than the labourer, who is so necessary? 

The republic ofVenice supplies rules on this subject, 
which should serve as examples to all Europe. 

SECTION IV. 

Churchmen have not only pretended to be exempt 

* Ord du Louvre, torn. iv. f Ibid. } Ibid, torn. v. 

^ How is it that English and Irish first fruits are reduced to an 
aneient and almost nominal value, while the church in both 
cooDtries collects to the extent of modern value ?— T. 

VOL. IV. • V 
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from taxes, they have found the means in several pro- 
vinces to tax me people, and makfe them pay as a 
legitimate right. 

In several countries, monks having seized the tithes 
to the prejudice of the rectors, the peasants are obliged 
to tax themselves, to furnish their pastors with subsis- 
tence;* and thus in several villages, above all, in 
Franche Comt6, besides the tithes which the parish- 
ioners pay ta the monks or to chapters, they further 
pay three or four measures of corn to their curates or 
• rectors. 

This tax was called the right of harvest in some 
provinces, and boisselage in others. 

It is no doubt right, that curates should be well 
paid, but it would be much better to give them a part 
of the tithes which the monks have taken from them, 
than to overcharge the poor cultivator. 

Since the king of France fixed the competent allow- 
ances for the curates, by his edict of the month of May, 
1768, and charged the tithe-collectors with paying 
them, peasants should no longer be held to pay a 
second tithe, a tax to which they only voluntarily sub- 
mitted at a time when the influence and violence of 
the monks had taken from their pastors all means of 
subsistence. 

The king has abolished this second tithe in Poictou, 
by letters-patent of the month of July, 1769, registered 
by the parliament of Paris the 1 1th of the same month. 

It would be well worthy the justice and beneficence 
of his majesty to make a similar law for other provinces, 
which are in the same situation as those of Poictou, 
Franche Comte, &c. 

By M. Chr. Advocate of Besan^on. 

IMPOTENCE. 

I COMMENCE by this question, in favour of the impo- 
tent — * frigidi et maleficiati,' as they are denominated in 

* Exactly the state of the case in Ireland at this moment, dele 
monks. — ^T. 
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the decretals — Is there a physician^ or experienced, 
person of any description, who can be certain that a' 
well-formed young man, who has had no children by 
his wife, may not have them some day or other : 
Nature may know, but men can tell nothmg about it. 
Since then it is impossible to decide that the marriage 
may not be consummated some time or other, why dis - 
solve it ? 

Among the Romans, on the suspicion of impotence, 
a delay of two years was allowed, and in the Novels of 
Justinian three are. required; but if in three years 
Nature may bestow capability, she may equally do so 
in seven, ten, or twenty. 

Those called ' maleficiati' by the ancients were often 
considered bewitched. These charms were very ancient^ 
and as there were some to take away virility, so tliere 
were others to restore it ; both of which are alluded to 
in Petronius. 

This illusion lasted a long time among us, who 
exorcised instead of disenchanting; and when exor- 
cism succeeded not, the marriage was dissolved. 

The canon law made a great question of impotence. 
Might a man who was prevented by sorcery from con- 
summating his marriaee, after being divorced and having 
children by a second wife — might such man, on the death 
of the latter wife, reject the first, should she lay claim 
to him ? All the great canonists decided in the negative 
— Alexander de Nevo, Andrew Alberic, Turrecremata, 
Soto, and fifty more. 

It is impossible to help admiring the sagacity dis- 
played by the canonists, and above all by the religious 
of irreproachable manners, in their development of 
the mysteries of sexual intercourse. There is no singu- 
larity, however strange, on which they have not treated. 
They have discussed at length all Uie cases in which 
capability may exist at one time or situation, and impo- 
tence in another. They have inquired into all the 
imaginary inventions to assist nature; and with the 
avowed object of distinguishing that which is allowable 
from that which is not, have exposed all which ought 

k2 
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to remain veiled. It might be said of them — " Nox 
n(>cti indicat scientiam." 

Above all, Sanchez has distinguished himself in col- 
lecting cases of conscience which the boldest wife 
i^ould hesitate' to submit to the most prudent of ma- 
trons. One query leads to another in almost endless 
succession, until at length a question of the most direct 
and extraordinary nature is put, as to the manner of 
the communication of the Holy Ghost with the Virgin 
Mary.* 

These extraordinary researches were never made by 
anybody in the world Except theologians; and suits 
in relation to impotency were unknown until the days of 
Theodosius. 

In the gospel, divorce is spoken of as allowable for 
adultery alone. The Jewish law permitted a husband 
to repudiate a wife who displeased him, without speci- 
fying the cause. *^ If she found no favour in his eyes, 
that was sufficient." It is the law of the strongest, 
and exhibits human nature in its most barbarous garb. 
The Jewish laws treat not of impotence ; it would ap- 
pear, says a casuist, that God would not permit im- 
potency to exist among a people who were to multiply 
like the sands on the sea-shore, and to whom he had 
sworn to bestow the immense country which lies be- 
tween the Nil€ and Euphrates, and, by his prophets, 
to make lords of the whole earth. To fulfil these 
divine promises, it was necessary that every honest 
Jew should be occupied without ceasing in the great 
work of propagation. There was certainly a curse 
upon impotency; the time not having then arrived 
for the devout to make themselves eunuchs for the 
kingdom of heaven. 

' Marriage in the course of time having arrived at the 
dignity of a sacrament and a mystery, the ecclesiastics 
insensibly became judges of all which took place between 
husband and wife, and not only so, but of all which did 
not take place. 

* Voltaire gives us a few instances in the Latin, bat although 
covered, as Gibbon observes, by the decent veil of a dead language, 
they are as well omitted.— T. 



Wives possessed the liberty of presenting a request 
to be embesQgnees — such being Qur Gallic term, although 
the causes were carried on in Latin. Clerks pleaded^ 
and priests pronounced jud^ment^ and the process was 
uniformly to decide two points — ^whether the man was 
bewitched; or the woman wanted another husband. 

What appears most extraordinary is, that all the 
canonists agree, that a husband whom a spell or 
charm has rendered impotent, cannot in conscience 
apply to other charms or magicians to destroy it. This 
resembles the reasoning of the regularly admitted 
surgeons, who having the exclusive privilege of spreading 
a plaister, assure us that we shall certainly die if we 
allow ourselves to be cured by the hand which has hurt 
us. It might have been as well in the first place to in- 
quire whether a sorcerer can really operate upon the 
virility of another man. It may be added, that many 
weak-minded persons feared the sorcerer more than they 
confided in the exorcist. The sorcerer having de-» 
ranged nature, holy water alone would not restore it. 

In the cases of inipotency in which the devil took 
no part, the presiding ecclesiastics were not less em- 
barrassed. We have, in the Decretals, the famous head 
" De frigidis et maleficiatis," which is very curious, 
but altogether uninforming. The political use made of 
it is exemplified in the case of Henry IV. of Castile, 
who was declared impotent, while surrounded by mis* 
tresses, and possessed of a wife by whom he had an 
heiress to the throne; but it was an archbishop of 
Toledo who pronounced this sentence, not the pope. 

Alfonso king of Portugal was treated in the s^ime 
manner, in the middle of the seventeenth century. 
This prince, was known chiefly by his ferocity, de- 
bauchery, and prodigious strength of body. His brutal 
excesses disgusted the nation ; and the queen his wife, 
a princess of Nemours, being desirous of dethroning 
him, and marrying the infant Don Pedro his brother, 
was aware of the difficulty of wedding two brothers in 
succession, after the known circumstance of consum- 
mation with the elder. The example of Henry VIII, 
of England intimidated her, and she embrace^ the 

jr 3 
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resolution of causing her husband to be declared im- 
potent by the chapter of the cathedral of Lisbon; 
after which she hastened to marry his brother, without 
even waiting for the dispensation of the pope. 

The most important proof of capability required 
from persons accused of impotency, is that called 
**the congress." The president Bouhier says, that 
this combat in an inclosed field was adopted in France 
in the fourteenth century. And he asserts that it 
is known in France only. 

This proof, about which so much noise has been 
made, was not conducted precisely as people have 
imagined. It has been supposed that a conjugal con« 
summation took place under the inspection of phy- 
sicians, surgeons, and midwives, but such was not the 
fact. The parties went to bed in the usual manner^ 
and at a proper time the inspectors, who were as- 
sembled in the next room, were called on to pronounce 
upon the case. 

In the famous process of the marquis de Langeais, 
decided in 1659, he demanded " the congress:" and 
owing to the management of his lady (Marie de St. 
Simon) succeeded not. He demanded a second trial, 
but the judges, fatigued with the clamours of the super- 
stitious, the plaints of the prudes, and the raillery of the 
wits, refused it. They declared the marquis impotent^ 
his marriage void, forbade him to marry again, and 
allowed his wife to take another husband. The mar- 
quis however disregarded this sentence, and married 
Diana de Navailles, by whom he had seven children ! 

His first wife being dead, the marquis appealed 
to the grand chamberlain against the sentence which 
had declared him impotent, and charged him with the 
costs. The grand chamberlain, sensible of the ridi- 
cule applicable to the whole affair, confirmed his mar- 
riage with Diana de Navailles, declared him most 
potent, refused him the costs, but abolished the cere- 
mony of the congress altogether. 

The president Bouhier published a defence of the 
proof by congress, when it was no longer in use. 
He maintained, that the judges would not have com- 
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mitted the error of abolishing it, had they not been 
guilty of the previous error of refusing the marquis a 
second trial. 

But if the congress may pro ve indecisive, how 
inuch more uncertain are the various other exami- 
nations had recourse to in cases of alleged impotency ? 
Ought not the ifi^hole of them to be adjourned, as 
in Athens, for a hundred years ? These causes are 
shameful to wives, ridiculous for husbands, and unworthy 
of the tribunals, and it would be better not to allow of 
them at all. — Yes, it may be said, but, in that case, 
marriage would not insure issue. — A great misfortune, 
truly, while Europe contains three hundred thousand 
monks and eighty thousand nuns, who voluntarily 
abstain from propagating their kind. 

INALIENATION— INALIENABLE. 

The domains of the Roman emperors were anciently 
inalienable — it was the sacred domain. The barbarians 
came and rendered it altogether alienable. The same 
thing happened to the imperial Greek domain. 

After the re-establishment of the Roman empire 
in Germany, the sacred domain was declared inalien- 
able by the priests, although there remains not at pre- 
sent a crown's worth of territory to alienate. 

All the kings of Europe, who affect to imitate 
the emperors, have had their inalienable domain. 
Francis I. having effected his liberty by the cession of 
Burgundy, could find no other expedient to preserve it, 
than a state declaration, that Burgundy was inalien- 
able; and was so fortunate as to violate both his 
honour and the treaty with impunity. According 
to this jurisprudence, every king may acquire the do- 
minions of another, while incapable of losing any of his 
own. So that, in the end, each would be possessed of 
the property of somebody else. The kings of France 
and England possess very little special domain : their 
genuine and more effective domain is the purses of 
' Sieir subjects.* 

*The principle of the inalienability of the French domain has 
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INCEST. 

" The Tartars," says the Spirit of Laws, "who may 
legally wed their daughters, never espouse their mo- 
thers." 

It is not known of what Tartars our author speaks, 
who cites too much at random : we know not at pre- 
sent of any people, from the Crimea to the frontiers 
of China, who are in the habit of espousing their 
daughters. Moreover, if it be allowed for the father 
to marry his daughter, why may not a son wed his 
mother? 

Montesquieu cites an author named Prisons Panetes, 
a sophist who lived in the time of Attila. This author 
says, that Attila married with his daughter Esca, ac- 
cording to the manner of the Scythians. This Prisons 
has never been printed, but remains in manuscript in 
the library of the Vatican ; and Jornandes alone makes 
mention of it. It is not allowable to quote the legisla- 
tion of a people on such authority. No one knows this 
Esca, or ever heard of her marriage with her father 
Attila. 

I confess I have never believed that the Persians 
espoused their daughters, although in the time of the 
Cee.sars the Romans accused them of it, to render them 
odious. It might be that some Persian prince com- 
mitted incest, and the turpitude of an individual was 
imputed to the whole nation. 

Quidquid delirant reges, plectuntur Achivi. 

Horace, book i. epistle ii. 14. 

..... When doting monarchs urge 

Unsound resolves, their subjects feet the scourge. 

FrIlMCIS. 

I believe that the ancient Persians were permitted 
to marry with their si^t( rs, just as much as I believe it of 
the Athenians, the E,ivptians, and even of the Jews. 
From tlie above it ini^ht be concluded, that it was 

never prevented its distribution to courtiers, nor its dissipation in 
a vile purchase of their political assistance, for sinister purposes.— 
French Ed. 
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common for children to marry yriih tbeir fathers or 
mothers ; whereas even the marriage of cousins is for- 
bidden among the Guebres at this day, who are held to 
maintain the doctrines of their forefaUiers as scrupu- 
lously as the Jews. 

You will tell mCy that everything is contradictory in 
this world ; that it was forbidden by the Jewish law to 
marry two listers, which was deemed a very indecent 
act, and yet Jacob married Rachael during the Ufe of 
her elder sister Leah ; and that this Rachael is evidently 
a type of the Roman catholic and apostolic church* 
You are doubtless right, but that prevents not an 
individual who sleeps with two sisters in Europe 
from being grievously censured. As to powerful and 
dignified princes, they may take the sisters of their 
wives for the good of their states, and even their own 
sisters by the same father and mother^ if they think 
proper. 

It is a far worse affair to have a commerce with a 
gossip or godmother, which was deemed an unpardon- 
able ojBTence by the capitularies of Charlemagne, being 
called a spiritual incest. 

One Andovere, who is called queen of France, because 
she was the wife of a certain Chilperic, who reigned over 
Soissons, was stigmatised by ecclesiastical justice, cen- 
sured, degraded, and divorced, for having borne her 
own child to the baptismal font. It was a mortal sin, 
a sacrilege, a spiritual incest; and she thereby forfeited 
her marriage-bed and crown. This apparently contra- 
dicts what I have just observed, that everything in the 
way of love is permitted to the great, but then I spoke 
of present times, and not those of Andovere. 

As to carnal incest, read the advocate Voglan, who 
would absolutely have any two cousins burned who 
fall into a weakness of this kind. The advocate Voglan 
is rigorous — ^the unmerciful Celt!* 

• Partviii. title iii. 119. 
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" Per tales artes et ritus impios et invocationes de- 
monumy nullus unquam sequatur effectus ministerio 
demonum, error."* 

*^ It is an error to believe, &at these magic arts 
and invocations of the devils are without effect." 

This decision has never been revoked. Thus we are 
bound to believe in succubi and incubi, because our 
teachers have always believed in them. 

There have been many other sages in this science, as 
well as the Sorbonne. Bodin, in his book concerning 
sorcerers, dedicated to Christopher de Thou, first pre- 
sident of the parliament of Paris, relates that John 
Hervilier, a native of Verberie, was condemned by that 
parliament to be burned alive for having prostituted 
his daughter to the devil, a great black man, whose 
. caresses were attended with a sensation of cold which 
appears to be very uncongenial to his nature ; but our 
jurisprudence has always admitted the fact, and the 
prodigious number of sorcerers which it has burnt 
in consequence will always remain a proof of its 
accuracy. 

The celebrated Picus of Mirandola (a prince never 
lies)t says, he knew an old man of the age of eighty 
years who had slept half his life with a female devil, 
and another of seventy who enjoyed a similar felicity. 
Both were buried at Rome, but nothing is said of the 
fate of their children. 

Thus is the existence of incnbi and succubi demon- 
strated. 

It is impossible, at least, to prove to the contrary ; 
for if we are called upon to believe that devils can 
enter our bodies, who can prevent them fi'om taking 
kindred liberties with our wives and our daughters. 
And if there be demons, there are probably demonesses; 
for to be consistent, if the demons beget children on 
our females, it must follow that we effect the same 
thing on the demonesses. 

* Ift Kbro de premoffone. 
f Quarto etKtion, p. 104. 
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Never has there been a more universal empire than 
that of the devil. What has dethroned him ? — Reason. 

INFINITY. 

Who will give me a clear idea of infinity ? I have 
never had an idea of it which was not excessively con- 
fused — ^possibly because I am a finite being. 

What is that which is eternally going on without ad- 
vancing — always reckoning without a sum total — di- 
viding eternally without arriving at an indivisible 
particle ? 

It might seem as if the notion of infinity formed the 
bottom of the bucket of the Danaldes. 

Nevertheless, it is impossible that infinity should not 
exist. An infinite duration is demonstrable. . 

The commencement of existence is absurd ; for no- 
thing cannot originate something. When an atom 
exists, we must necessarily conclude that it has existed 
from all eternity ; and hence an infinite duration rigo- 
rously demonstrated. But what is an infinite past? 
— an infinitude which I arrest in imagination whenever 
I please. Behold ! I exclaim, an infinity passed away ; 
let us proceed to another. I distinguish between two 
eternities, the one before, the otlier behind me.* 

When however I reflect upon my words, I perceive 
that I have absurdly pronounced the words — " one eter- 
nity has passed away, and I am entering into another.'^ 

For at the moment that I thus talk, eternity endures, 
and the tide of time flows. Duration is not sepa- 
rable; and as something has ever been, ^ something 
must ever be. 

The infinite in duration then is linked to an unin- 
terrupted chain. This infinite perpetuates itself, even 
at the instant that I say it is passed. Time begins and 
ends with me, but duration is infinite. 

The infinite is here quickly formjpd without, how- 

■ «■ ■ ■ — ■ ii-iii. m .11 i.iiii —■III !■ ■ i I ' ... . t 

• ThmCowlev:— 

** Oh, life! thou weak-built isthmui which dost proudly rise 
•* Up betwixt two eternities r' T. 
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ever, our possessionof the ability to form a clear notion 
of it. 

We are told of infinite space — ^what is space ? Is it a 
being, or nothing at all ? 

If it is a being, what is its nature ? You cannot tell 
me. If it is nothing, nothing can have no quality ; yet 
you tell me that it is penetrable and immense. I am so 
embarrassed, I cannot correctly call it either something 
or nothing. 

In the meantime, I know not of anything which 
possesses more properties than a void. For if passing 
the confines of this globe we are able to walk amidst 
this void, and thatch and build there when we possess 
materials for the purpose, this void or notliing is not 
opposed to whatever we might chuse to do ; for having 
no property it cannot hinder any ; moreover, since it 
cannot hinder, neither can it serve us. 

It is pretended that God created the world amidst 
nothing and from nothing. That is abstruse ; it is 
preferable to think that there is an infinite space; but 
we are curious — and if there be infinite space, our facul- 
ties cannot fathom the nature of it. We call it immense, 
because we cannot measure it; but what then ? We have 
only pronounced words. 

Of the Infinite in Number. 

We have adroitly defined the infinite in arithmetic 
by a love-knot, in this manner QO ; but we possess 
not therefore a clearer notion of it. This infinity 
is not like the others, a powerlessness of reaching 
a termination. We call the infinite in quantity any 
number soever, which surpasses the utmost number 
we are able to imagine. 

When we seek the infinitely small, we divide, and 
call that infinitely small which is less than the least as- 
signable quantity. It is only another name for in- 
capacity. 

li Matter ir^mtely dtoitible ? 

This question brings us back again precisely to our 
inability of finding the remotest number. In thought 
vot. IT. o 
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we are able to divide a grain of sand, but in imagma^ 
tion only ; and the incapacity of eternally dividing this 
grain is called infinity. 

It is true, that matter is not always practically divi* 
sible, and if the last atom could be divided into two, it 
would no longer be the least ; or if the legist it would 
not be divisible ; or if divisible, what is the genu or 
origin of things ? These are ab&truse queries. 

Of the Universe. 

Is the universe bounded — is its extent immense — are 
the suns and planets without number ? What advan* 
tage has the space which contains suns and planets, 
over the space which is void of them. Whether space 
be an existence or not, why is the space which we 
occupy, preferable to other space? 

If our material heaven be not infinite, it is but a 
point in general extent. If it is infinite, it be an in- 
finity to which something can always be added by the 
imagination. 

Of the Infinite in Geometry. 

We admit, in geometry, not only infinite magnitudes, 
that is to say, magnitudes greater than any assignable 
magnitude, but infinite magnitudes infinitely greater, 
the one than the other. This astonished our dimension 
of brains, vrhich is only about six inches long, five 
broad, and six in depth, in the largest heads. It means, 
however, nothing more than that a square larger than 
any assignable square, surpasses a line larger than any 
assignable line, and bears no proportion .to it. 

It is a mode of operating, a mode of working geo^ 
metrically, and the word infinite is a mere symbol. 

Of Infinite Power, Wisdom, Goodness, ^c. 

In the saoke manner, as we cannot form any positive 
idea of the infinite in duration, number, and extensioai 
are we unable to form one in respect to physical and 
moral power.' 

We can eiuiily :fK)nceive, that a powerful being has 
jnodified matter^ caused worlds to circulate in space. 
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and formed animals, vefetMen, and metals. We ar<$ 
led to this idea by the percep^n of the want of power 
On the part of these beings to form themselves. We 
are also forced to allow, that the Great Being exists 
eternally by his own power, since he cannot have sprung 
from n9thing; but we discover not so easily his in- 
finity in magnitude, power, and moral attributes. 

How are we to conceive infinite extent in a being 
called simple? and if he be uncompounded, what 
notions can we form of a simple being ? We know 
God by his works, but we cannot understand him by 
liis nature. 

If it is evident that we cannot understand his na- 
ture, is it not equally so, that we must remain igno* 
rant of his attributes ? 

When we say that his power is infinite, do we mean 
inything more than that it is very great? Aware of 
the existence of pyramids of the neight of 600 feet, 
we can conceive them of the altitude of 600,000 feet. 

Nothing can limit the power of the Eternal Being 
existing necet^sarily of himself. Agreed: no antago- 
nists circumscribe him; but how convince me that he 
is not circumsciibed by his own nature ? 

Has aU that has been said on this great subject been 
demonstrated ? 

We speak, of his moral attributes, but we only judge 
of them by out own; and it is impossible to do 
otherwise. We attribute to him justice, goodness, &c. 
only from the ideas we collect from the small degree 
of justice and goodness existing among ourselves. 

But, in fact, what connection is there between our 
qualities so uncertain and variable, and those of the 
Supreme Being ? 

Our idea of justice is only that of not allowing our 
own interest to usurp over ^e interest of another. The 
bread which a wife * has kneaded out of the flour pro- 
doced from the wheat which her husband has sown, 
Mo&gs to her. A hungry savage snatches away her 
bread, and the woman exclaims against sudi enormous 
iqustiee. The savage quietly answers, that nothing is 

o 2 
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more just, and that it was not for him and his family 
to expire of famine for the sake of an old woman. 

At all events, the infinite justice we attribute to God 
can but little resemble the contradictory notions of jus- 
tice of this woman and this savage ; and yet, when we 
say that God is just, we only pronounce these words 
agreeably to our own ideas of justice. 

We know of nothing belonging to virtue more agree- 
able than frankness and cordiality, but to attribute in- 
finite frankness and cordiality to God would amount 
to an absurdity. 

We have such confused notions of the attributes of 
the Supreme Being, that some schools endow him 
with prescience, an infinite foresight which excludes 
all contingent event, while other schools contend for 
prescience without contingency. 

Lastly, since the Sorbonne has declared that God 
can made a stick divested of two ends, and that the 
same thing can at once be and not be, we know not 
what to say, being in eternal fear of advancing a 
heresy. 

One thing may however be asserted without danger, 
— that God is infinite, and man exceedingly bounded. 

The mind of man is so extremely narrow, that Pas- 
cal has said : " Do you believe it impossible for God 
to be infinite and without parts ? I wish to convince 
you of an existence infinite and indivisible, — it is a 
mathematical point — moving everywhere with infinite 
swiftness, for it is in all places, and entire in every 
place." 

Notlung more absurd was ever asserted, and yet it 
has been said by the author of the Provincial Letters. 
It is sufficient to give men of sense the ague. 

INFLUENCE. 

' Every thing around exercises some influence upon 
us, either physically or morally. With this truth we 
are well acquainted. 

Influence may be exerted upon a being without 
touching, without moving that being. 
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In shorty matter has been demonstrated to possess 
the astonishing power of gravitating widiout contact, of 
acting at immense distances. 

One idea influences another ; a fact not less income' 
prehensible. 

I have not with me at Mount Krapac the book 
mtitled ** On the Infiaence of the Sun and Moon,'' 
composed by the celebrated physician Mead; but 
I well know, that those two bodies are the cause of the 
tides; and it is not in consequence of touching the 
waters of the ocean that they produce that flux and re- 
flux : it is demonstrated that they produce them by the 
laws of gravitation. 

But when we are in a fever, have the sun and moon 
any influence upon the accesses of it, in its days of 
crisis? Is your wife constitutionally disordered only 
during the first quarter of the moon f Will the trees, 
cut at the time of full moon, rot sooner^ than if cut 
down in its wane ? Not that I know. But timber cut 
down while the sap is circulating in it, undergoes 
putrefaction sooner than other timber ; and if by 
chance it is ciit down at the full moon, men will 
certainly say it was the full moon that caused all the 
evil. 

Your wife may have been disordered during the 
moon's growing ; but your neighbour's was so in its de- 
cline. 

The fitful periods of the fever which you brought 
npon yourself by indulging too much in the pleasures 
of the table, occur about the first quarter of the moon ; 
your neighbour experiences his in its decline. 

Everythkig that can possibly influence animals and 
^TBgetables must of course necessarily exercise that in- 
fluence while the moon is making her circuit. 

Were a woman of Lyons to remark that the periodi- 
cal affections of her constitution had occurred in three 
or &ur successive instances on the day of the arrival 
of the diligence from Paris, would her medical atten- 
dast, however devoted he mi^ht be to system, think 
iiimself authorised in coticludmg that the Paris dilt^ 

o3 
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gence had some peculiar and marvellous influence 
on the lady's constitution ? 

There was a time when the inhahitaiits of every sea- 
port were persuaded, that no one would die while 
the tide was rising, and that death always waited 
for its ehh. 

Many physicians possessed a store of strong reasons 
to explain this constant phenomenon. The sea when 
rising communicates to human bodies the force or 
strength by which itself is raised. It brings with 
it vivifying particles which reanimate all patients. It 
is salt, and salt preserves from the putrefaction attend- 
ant on death. But when the sea sinks and retires, every 
thing sinks or retires with it; nature languishes; the 
patient is no longer vivified ; he departs with the tide. 
The whole, it must be admitted, is most beautifully 
explained, but the presumed fact, unfortunately, i& 
after all untrue. 

The various elements, food, watching, sleep, and 
the passions, are constantly exerting on our frame 
their respective influences. While these influences 
are thus severally operating upon us, the planets tra- 
verse their appropriate orbits, and the stars shine 
with their usual brilliancy. But shall we really be so 
weak as to say that the progress and light of those 
heavenly bodies are the cause of our rheums and 
indigestion, and sleeplessness ; of the ridiculous wrath 
we are in with some silly reasoner ; or of the passion 
with which we are enamoured of some interesting 
woman ? 

But the gravitation of the sun and moon has made 
the earth in some degree flat at the pole, and raises the 
sea twice between the tropics in four-and*twenty hours. 
It may, therefore, regulate our fits of fever, and govern 
our whole machine. Before however we assert this 
to be the case, we should wait until we can prove it.* 

* This single line contains everything reasonable that can be 
advanced upon the subject of these influences, and in general 
upon the subject of all the facts which appear out of the usual or- 
der of natural phenomena. If the existence of that order is certain 
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The sun acts upon us strongly by its rays, which 
touch us, and enter through our pores. Here is 
unquestionably a very decided and a very benignant 
influence. We ought not, I conceive, in physics^ 
to admit of any action taking place without contact, 
until we have discovered some well recognised and 
ascertained power which acts at a distance, like that of 
gravitation, for example, or like that of your thoughts 
over mine, when you furnish me with ideas. Beyond 
these cases, I at present perceive no influences but 
from matter in contact with matter. 

The fish of my pond and myself exist each of 
us in our natural element. The water which touches 
them from head to tail is continually acting upon them. 
The atmosphere which surrounds and closes upon 
me acts upon me. I ought not to attribute to the 
moon, which is ninety thousand miles distant, what 
I might natyrally ascribe to something incesssCntly 
in contact wit^ my skin. This would be more unphi- 
losophical than my considering the court of China 
responsible fpr a law-suit that I was carrying on 
in France. We should never seek at a distance for 
what is absolutely within our immediate reach. 

I perceive that the learned and ingenious M. Menuret 
is of a different opinion in the Encyclopedia, under the 
article '' Influence.'' This certainly excites in my 
mind considerable diffidence with respect to what 1 
have just advanced. The abb6 de St. Pierre used to 
say, we sould never maintain that we are absolutel^r in 
the right, but should rather say, ** such is my opinion 
for the present." 

Infltience of the Passions of Mothers upon their Foetus, 

I think, for the present, that violent affections of 
pregnant women produce often a prodigious effect upon 

A . 

to us, the reason is, that our experience of it has been uniform and 
invariable. Let us wait until we observe an equal uniformity and 
constancy with respect to the presumed influences in question | 
"we shall then equally believe them, and with equal reason.— 
Frmch Ed. 
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dn embryo within diem; mod I diink liiat I s¥all 
always thiok so: ny reason is that I have actuallj^ 
seen this efiect. If I had no voucher of my opudon 
bot the tesdmony of historians who relate the instance 
of Mary Staart and her son James L^ I shouM suspend 
my judgment; because between that event and myself 
a series of two hundred years has intervened^ a cfr» 
etimstance naturally tending to weaken belief; and 
because I can ascribe the impression made upon the 
brain of James to other caus^ dmn the imagination of 
Mary. The royal assassins, headed by her husband, 
rush with drawn swords into the cabinet where she 
is supping in company with her favourite, and kill 
him before her eyes; the sudden convulsion expe-^ 
rienced by her in the interior of her frame extends 
to her offspring ; and James I. although not deficient 
in courage, felt during his whole life an involuntary 
shuddering at the sight of a sword drawn from its 
scabbard. It is however possible that this striking 
and peculiar agitation might be owing to a di^rent 
cause. 

There was once introduced, in my presence, into the 
court of a woman with child, a show-man who exhibited 
a little dancing dog with a kind of red bonnet on its 
head : the woman called out to have the figure removed ; 
she declared diat her child Would be marked like 
it ; she wept ; and nothing could restore her confidence 
^nd peace. ^' This is the seoond time,'' she said, '' that 
such a misfortune has befallen me. Mv firi^ child bears 
the impression of a similar terror that I was exposed 
to ; I feel extremely weak. I know that some misfbf^ 
tune will reach me." She was but too correct in her 
prediction. She was deliveiped df a fchild sirtiflar to the 
%are which had so terrified her. The bonnet was 
imrticuliirly distinguishable. The litdeorealmre lived 
two da3rs. 

In the time ert" MalebrancJhe «o Ott«'etrt«tttifi«d thfc 
slighest doubt of the adventui'e i;(fhich he tdlates, 6f th^ 
woman who, after seeing a criminal 'racked^ was del*- 
vered of a son, all whose limbs were broken in -«be 
same places in which the malefactor had received die 
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blows of the executioner. All the physicians at the 
time were agreed, that the imagination had produced 
this fatal effect upon her offspring. 

Since that period, mankind are beliered to have 
refined and improved ; and the influence under consi- 
deration has been denied. It has been asked, in 
what way do you suppose that the affections of a 
mother should operate to derange the members of the 
foetus? Of that I know nothing; but I have witnessed 
the fact. You new-fangled philosophers enquire and 
study in vain how an infant is /ormed, and yet require 
me to know how it becomes deformed,^ 

INITIATION. 

Ancient Mysteries, 

The origin of the ancient mysteries may, with the 
greatest probability, be ascribed to the same weakness 
which forms associations of brotherhood among our- 
selves, and which established congregations under the 
direction of the Jesuits. It was probably this want of 
society which raised so many secret assemblies of arti- 
zans, of which scarcely any now remain besides that 
of the free-masons. Even down to the very beggars 
themselves, all had their societies, their confraternities, 
their mysteries, and their particular jargon, of which 
I have met with a small dictionary, printed in the six- 
teenth century. 

This natural inclination in men to associate, to secure 
themselves, to become distinguished above others, and 
to acquire confidence in thcftnselves, may be considered 
as the generating cause of all those particular bonds or 
unions, of all those mvsterious initiations which after- 
wards excited so mucn attention and produced such 

* We must in this case apply the rule which M. YoUaire laid 
down in the preceding article. But he falls here into an error 
common to minds of a superior order, that of being more impressed 
by a positive fact which he had seen, or which he believed he had 
seen, than by a thousand negative evidences.— JPrencA Ed. 



flthking effects, and vhick at lengtib sunk into that eb^ 
IitKmi in which everything is involved by time. 

Begging pardon, while I say it, of the gods Cabxri, 
of the hierophmnts of Samothrace.' of Isis, Orj^ens^ and 
Ihe Eleusinian Ceres, I must nevertheless acknoInF* 
ledge my snspicions that their sacred secrets were adk 
in teaUty more deserving of curiosity than the interior 
of the convents of carroelites or capuchins* 

These mysteries being sacred, the partkcipators tn 
tbem soon became so. And while the number of these 
WM smmU, it was respected; but it kngth, hmviag 
grown too numerous, they retained no more conse** 
quence and consideration than we perceive to attach to 
German barons, since the world became full of barons. 

Initiation was paid for, as every candidate pays his 
admission fees or welcome, but no member was 
allowed to talk for his money. In all ages it was con- 
sidered a great crime to reveal the secrets of these reli^ 
glous farces. This secret was undoubtedly not worth 
knowing, as the assembly was not a society of philoso- 
phers but of ignorant persons, directed by a hiero^ 
phant. An oaSi of secrecy was administered, and an 
oath was always regarded as a sacred bond. Even at 
. the present day, our comparatively pitiful society of 
free-masons swear never to speak of their mysteries* 
These mysteries are stale and flat enough; but men 
scarcely ever perjure themselves. 

Diagoras was proscribed by the Athenians for having 
made the secret hymn of Orpheus a subject for ton- 
versatioB.* Aristotle informs us, that Eschylus was in 
danger of being torn to pieces by the people, or at 
least of being sever^y beaten by them, for having in 
one of his dras^as given some idea of those Orphean 
mysteries in which nearly every body was then 
initiated* 

It appeainl that Alexander did not pay tine highest 
respect possible to these reverend fbolertes; theyxre 
indeed very apt to be despised by heroes. He revealed 



* Suidas, Athenagoras, Eleus, Meurstus. ' < 
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the secret to bis mother Olympias, but he advised her 
to say nothing about it — so much are even heroes 
tiiemselyea bovuid in the chains of superstition. 

*' It is customary/' says Herodotus, '* in the city of 
Kusiris, to strik/e both men and women after the sacri- 
fiee, but I am not peroiitted to say where they are 
atruek." He leaves it however to be very easily 
mferred. 

I think I see a de8Qri(>tion of the mysteries of tfie 
Eleusinian Ceres, in Claadian's poem on the Rape of 
Proserpine, much clearer thatn I can see any in the sixth 
book of the iSneid^ Vir^l lived under a prince who 
joined to all his other bad qualities that of wishing to 
pass for a religious character; who was probably initia- 
ted in these mysteries himself, the better to impose 
thereby upon the people; and who would not have tole- 
rated what would have been pretended to have been 
auch decided profanation. You see his favourite 
V Horace regards such a revelation as sacriliege : — 

. • . • Vetabo qui Cercris ■aerum 
Vulgarit arcanae sub iisdeoa 
Sit trabibus, yel fra|;Ue(n que mecum 
Solvat pbaselum. 

HoR&CE,book iii. ode 2. 

To silence due rewards we give ; 
And they who mysteries reveal 
Beoeath my roof shall never live» 
Shall never hoist with me the doubtful sail. 

Francis. 

, Besides, the Cumean sibyl and the descent into 
1^1, imitated from Honysr much less than it is embeU 
liahed by Virgil, with the beautiful prediction of the 
destinies of the Coesars and the Roman empire, hav<| 
no relation to the fables of Ceres, Proserpine, and 
Tr^tolemus. Accordingly, it his highly probable that 
the sixth book of the w£neid is not a description of 
those my^taries. If I ever said the contrarv, I b^re 
nowy it; Imt I conceive that Claudian revealed them 
foUy^ He flourished at a time when it was per- 
nutted to divulge the mysteries of Eleusi^ and inoeed 
iall the B^ysteries in the W€u:ld. He lived uqder Hq«o^ 
fius, in the total decline of the ancient Greek aad 
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Roman religion, to which Theodosiu« I. had already 
given the mortal blow. 

Horace, at that period, would not have been at all 
afraid of living under the same roof with a revealer of 
mysteries. cTaudian, as a poet, was of the ancient 
religion, which was more adapted to poetry than the 
new. He describes the droll absurdities of the mys- 
teries of Ceres, such as they were still performed with 
all becoming reverence in Greece, down to the time of 
Theodosius H. They formed a species of operatic 
pantomime, of the same description as we have seen 
many very amusing ones, in which were represented all 
the devilish tricks and conjurations of doctor Faustus, 
the birth of the world and of Harlequin, who both 
came from a large e^^ by the heat of the sun's rays. 
Just in the same manner, the whole history of Cered 
and Proserpine was represented by the mystagogues. 
The spectacle was fine; the cost must have been 
ereat; and it is no matter of astonishment that the 
initiated should pay the performers. All live by their 
respective occupations. 

Every mystery had its peculiar ceremonies ; but all 
admitted of wakes or vigils of which the youthful vota- 
ries fully availed themselves ; and it was this abuse in 
part which finally brought discredit upon those noc- 
turnal ceremonies instituted for sanctification. The 
ceremonies thus perverted to assignation and licen- 
tiousness were abolished in Greece in the time of the 
Peloponnesian war ; they were abolished at Rome in 
the time of Cicero's youth, eighteen years before his 
consulship. From the ** Aulularia'* of Plautus, we are 
led to consider them as exhibiting scenes of gross de- 
bauchery, and as highly injurious to public morals. 

Our religion, which, while it adopted, greatly purified 
various pagan institutions, sanctified the name of 
the initiated, nocturnal feasts, and vigils, which were a 
long time in use, but which at length it became neces- 
sary to prohibit when an administration of police was 
introduced into the government of the church, so long 
entrusted to the piety and zeal that precluded the ne- 
cessity of police. 
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The prmcipal formula ef aU the mysteries, m every 
place of their celebration, was, '* Come out, ye who are 
j^fofane;'' that is, uninitiated. Accordingly, in tke first 
c^turies, ihe christians adopted a similar fonmila. 
The deacon said, ^' Cone out, all ye catechumens, all 
ye who are possessed and who are uninitiated." 

It is in speaking of the baptism of the dead that St. 
Chrysostom says, ** I should be glad to explain myself 
clearly, but I can do 90 only to the initiated. We are 
in great embarrassment. We must either speak unin- 
telligibly, or (ttsclose secrets which we are bound to 
canceal." 

k is impossible to describe more clearly the obTiga- 
tion of secrecy aod the privilege of initiation. All is 
now so completely changed, that were you at present to 
talk about initiation to the greater part of your priests 
a^d parish officers, there would not be one of them that 
would understand vou, unless by great chance he had 
read the chapter of Chrysostom above noticed. 

You will see in Minutius Felix the abominable im*- 
putations with which the pagans attacked the christian 
myisleries. The initiated were reproached with treating 
each other as brethren and sisters, solely with a view to 
profane that sacred name.* They kissed, it was said, 
particular parts of the persons of the priests, as is^ still 
practised m respect to the santons of Africa; they 
stained themselves with all those pollutions which haw 
since disgraced and stigmatized the templars. Both 
were accused of worshipping a kind of ass's head. 

We have seen that the e»rly christian societies ascri« 
bed to each other, reciprocally, the most inconceivable 
infamies. The pretext ft>r these calumnies was the in- 
violable secret vrhkh every society made of its mysteries. 
It is upcm this ground that in Minutius Felix, CeciliuS| 
liie accuser of the christians, exclaims : — 

<^ Why do they so carefully endeavour to conceal 
wtutt they wor^p, since what is decent and honourable 
ahmrjfs courts the light, and crimes alohe seek secrecy?^ 

^^ Cur oecultare et abscotideiie qnidquid colunt 
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magnopere nituntur? Quum honesta semper publico 
gaudeant, scelera secreta sint." 

It cannot be doubted. that these accusations, uni- 
versally spread, drew upon the christians more than 
one persecution. Whenever a society of men, what- 
ever they may be, are accused by the public voice, the 
falsehood of the charge is urged in vain, and it is 
deemed meritorious to persecute them. 

How could it easily be otherwise, than that the first 
christians should be even held in horror, when St. 
Epiphanius himself urges* against them the most exe- 
crable imputations? He asserts that the christian 
phibionites committed indecencies, which he specifies, of 
the grossest character ; and, after passing through va- 
rious scenes of pollution, exclaimed each of them,^^ 
" I am the Christ." * 

According to the same writer, the gnostics and the 
' stratiotists equalled the phibionites in exhibitions of 
licentiousness, and all three sects mingled horrid pol- 
lutions with their mysteries, men and women display-* 
ing equal dissoluteness.f 

The carpocratians, according to the same father of 
the church, even exceeded the horrors and abomina- 
tions of the three sects just mentioned.! 

The cerinthians did not abandon themselves to abo- 
minations such as these : but they were persuaded that 
Jesus Christ was the son of Joseph. § 

The ebionites, in their gospel, maintained that St. 
Paul, being desirous of marrying the daughter of Gama- 
liel, and not able to obtain her, became a christian^ and 
established Christianity out of revenge.lT 

All these accusations did not for some time reach 
the ear of the government. The Romans paid but 
little attention to the quarrels and mutual reproaches 
which occured between these little societies of Jews, 
Greeks, and Egyptians, who were,- as it were, hidden in 
the vast and general population ; just as at London, in 
the present day, the parliament does . not embarrass or 
concern itself with the peculiar forms or transactions 

• Epiphanius, xl. 1 l^piphanius, xlvi. I Epiphanius, Ixii. 
t Iaeni,xxxviii. ^ tdem,xHx. 
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of memnonites, pietists, anabaptists, millinarians, mo- 
ravians, or methodists. It is occupied with matters of 
urgency and importance, and pays no attention to their 
mutual charges and recriminations till they become of 
importance from their publicity. 
• The charges above mentioned, at length, however, 
came to the ears of the senate ; either from the Jews, 
who were implacable enemies of the christians, or from 
christians themselves ; and hence it resulted, that the 
crimes charged against some christian societies were 
imputed to all ; hence it resulted, that their initiations 
we so long calumniated ; hence resulted the persecu- 
tions which they endured. These persecutions, how- 
ever, obliged them to greater circumspection; they 
strengthened themselves, they combined, they dis- 
closed their books only to the initiated. No Roman 
magistrate, no emperor, ever had the slightest know- 
ledge of them, as we have already shewn. Provi- 
dence increased, during the course of three centuries, 
both their number and their riches, until at length, 
Constantius Chlorus openly protected them, and Con- 
Stan tine his son embraced their religion. 

In the mean time, the names of iiiitiated and mys» 
teries still subsisted, and they were concealed from 
the gentiles as much as was possible. As to the mys- 
teries of the gentiles, they continued down to the time 
of Theodosius. 

INNOCENTS. 

Of the Massacre of the Innocents, 

When people speak of the massacre of the inno- 
cents, they do not refer to the Sicilian Vespers, nor 
to the matins of Paris, known under the name of St. 
Bartholomew; nor to the inhabitants of the new world, 
who were murdered because they were not christians, 
nor to the auto-da-fes of Spain and Portugal, &c. &c. 
they usually refer to the young children who were 
killed within the precincts of Bethlehem, by order of 
Herod the great, and who were afterwards carried to 
Cologne^ where they are still to be found. 

p 2 
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Their nuaiber was maintained by the whole Greek 
church to be fourteen thousand. 

The difficulties raised by critics upon this point of 
history hare been all solred by shrewd and learned 
commentators. 

Objections have been started in relation to the star 
which (inducted the magi from the recesses of the 
east to Jerusalem. It has been said, that the jouroey 
being a long one, tiie star must have af^ased for a 
long time above l^e horizon ; and yet that no historian 
besides ^t. Mat&ew ever took notice of ihks ezitra* 
ordinary star ; that if it had shone so long in tiie hea^ 
veos, Herod and his whole court, and all Jerusalem, 
m«8t have seen it as well as these three magi, or kings; 
that Herod consequently could not, without absurdity, 
have enquired diligendy, as Ms^hew expresses it, of 
these kings, at what time ^ley had seen the star; that, 
if these three kings had made presents of gold and 
myrrh and incense to the new-botn mhnt; his pa-' 
rents must have been very rich : that Herod could 
certainly meirer believe that ihis infetnt, born in a stable 
at Bethlehem, would be king of the Jews, as the king- 
dom of Judca belonged to ^e Romans, and was a gift 
from Csesar ; that if three kings of the Indies were, at 
the present day, to come to France under the guid- 
ance of a star, and stop at the house of a woman of 
Vaugirard, no one could ever make the reigning mo- 
narch believe that the child of that poor womaji would 
become king of France. 

A satisfactory answer has been given to these diffi- 
culties, which may be considered preliminary ones, at- 
tending die subject of the massacre of the innocents ; 
and it has been shown, that what is impossible with 
man, is not impossible with Ood. 

With respect to the slaughter of the little children, 
wkethertiie number, was fourteen diousand, or greater, 
or less, it has been shows, that this horrible and un- 
precedented cruelty was not absolutely incompatSI>le 
with die cbsyracter of Herod ; that, aner being esta- 
blished as king of Judea by Augustus, he could not 
indeed fear anything from the child of obsevire and 
poor ptrmts, residing in a petty village; but diat 
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labouring at that time under the disorder of which he 
at length died, his blood might have become so cor- 
rupt, that he might in consequence have lost both rea- 
son and humanity ; that, in short, all these incompre- 
hensible events, which prepared the way for mysteries 
still more incomprehensible, were directed by an in- 
scrutable providence. 

It is objected, that the historian Josephus, who was 
nearly contemporary, and who has related all the 
cruelties of Herod, has made no more mention of the 
massacre of the young children than of the star of the 
three kings; that neither the Jew Philo, nor any other 
Jew, nor any Roman, takes any notice of it ; and even 
that three of the evangelists have observed a profound 
silence upon these important subjects. It is replied, 
that they are nevertheless announced by St. Matthew, 
and that the testimony of one in^ired man is of more 
weight than the silence of all the world. 

The critics however have not surrendered; they 
have dared to censure St. Matthew himself, for saying 
that these children were massacred, *' that the words of 
Jeremiah might be fulfilled. A voice is heard in Ra- 
mah, a voice of groaning and lamentation, Rachel 
weeping for her children, and refusing to be com- 
forted, because they are no more.'' 

These historical words, they observe, were literally 
fulfilled in the tribe of Benjamin, which descended 
from Rachel, when Nabuzaradan destroyed a part of 
that tribe near the city of Ramah. It was no longer 
a prediction, they say, any more than were the words, 
** He shall be called a Nazarene. And he oame to 
dwell in a city called Nazareth, that it might be ful- 
filled which was spoken by the prophets. He shall be 
called a Nazarene.'' They triumph in the circum- 
stance, that these words are not to be found in any one 
of the prophets ; just as they do in the idea that Ra- 
chel weeping for the Benjamites at Ramah has no 
reference whatever to the massacre of the innocents by 
Herod. 

They dare even to urge, that these two allusions 
being clearly false, are a manifest proof of the false- 

p 3 
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hood of Ibis nanatires aad conclude, that the massaci^ 
of the children, and the new star, and the journey of 
the three kmgs, never had ihe slightest foundation in 

They even go much farther yet ; they think they find 
as palpable a contradiction between the narrative of St. 
Matthew and that of St. Luke, as between the two ge- 
aealoffies adduced by them.* St. Matthew says that 
Joseph and Mary carried Jesus into Egypt, fearing^ 
Uutt he would be involved in the massacre. St. Luke, 
0& the contrary, says, '< That after having fulfilled sdl 
the ceremonies of the law, Joseph and Mary returned 
to Naaareth their city, and went every year to Jerusa> 
lem, to keep the Passover." 

But thirty days must have expired before a womair 
could have completed her purification from childbirth 
and fulfilled all the ceremonies of the law. During 
these thirty days, therefore, the child must have been 
exposed to destruction by the general proscription.. 
And if his parents went to Jerusalem to accomplish the 
Or^nfuices of the law, they certainly did not go to 
Egypt. 

Th^iS^ ^re the principal objections of unbelievers'. 
They are effectually refuted by the faith both of the Greek 
and Latin churches. If it were necessary always to be 
clearing up the doubts of persons who read the scrip- 
tures, we must inevitably pass our whole lives in dis- 
puting about all the articles contained in them. Let 
us raflier refer ourselves to our worthy superiors and 
masters; to the university of Salamanca when in Spain, 
to the Sorbonne in France, and to the *holy congrega- 
tion at Rome. Let us submit both in heart and in 
understanding to that which is required of us for our 
good. 

INQUISITION. 

SECTION I. 

The. inquisition is an ecclesiastical jurisdiction, esta* 
blii^edi by the see of Rome in Italy, Spain, Portugal^ 
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and even in the Indies, lor the ptirpofe of searching 
out and extirpating infidels, Jews, and heretics. 

That we aoay not be suspected of resorting to false- 
hood, in order to render this tribunal odious, we shall 
in this present article give the abstract of a Latin work 
on the ^' Origin and Progress of the Office of the Holy 
Inquisition," printed by the royal press at Madrid in 
1589, by order of Louis de Paramo, Inquisitor in the 
kingdom of Sicily. 

Without going back to the origin of the inquisition, 
which Paramo thinks he discovers in the manner in 
which God is related to have proceeded against Adam 
and Eve, let us abide by the new law, of which Jesus 
Christ, according to him, was the chief inquisitor. He 
exerdsed the functions of that office on the thirteenth 
day after his birth, by announcing to the city of Jeru- 
salem, through the three kings or magi, his appearance 
in the world, and afterwards by causing Herod to be 
devoured alive by worms ; by driving the buyers and 
sellers out of the temple; and finally, by delivering 
Judea into the hands of tyrants, who pillaged it in 
punishment of its unbelief. 

After Jesus Christ, St. Peter, St. Paul, and the rest 
of the apostles, exercised the office of inquisitor, which 
they transmitted to the popes and bishops, their suc- 
cessors. St Dominic having arrived in France with 
the bishop of Osma, of which he was archdeacon, be- 
came animated with zeal against the Albigenses, and 
obtained the regard and favour of Simon, count de 
Montfort. Having been appointed by the pope inqui- 
sitor in Languedoc, he there founded his order, which 
was approv^ of and ratified in 1216, by Honorius III. 
Under the auspices of St. Madelaine, count Montfort 
took the city of Beziers by assault, and put all the in- 
habitants to the sword ; and at Laval, four hundred 
Albigenses were burnt at once. " In all the histories 
of the inquisitfon that I ever read," 8a3r« Paraijao, " I 
never met with an act of faith so eminent, or a spec* 
taole so solemn. At the village of Caaera, sixty were 
bunt^ and in another pl^e a hundred and eighty .** 
The inquisition was adopted by the count of Tho«- 
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louse in 1229, and confided to the dominicans by pope 
Gregory IX. in 1233; Innocent IV. in 1251, esta- 
blished it in the whole of Italy, with the exception of 
Naples. At the commencement, indeed, heretics were 
not subjected in the Milanese to the punishment of 
death, which they nevertheless so richly deserve, be- 
cause the popes were not sufficiently respected by the 
emperor Frederick, to whom that state belonged ; but 
a short time afterwards, heretics were burnt at Mila^, 
as well as in the other parts of Italy ; and our author 
remarks, that in 1315 some thousands of heretics 
having spread themselves through Cremasco, a small 
territory included in the jurisdiction of the Milanese, 
the dominican brothers burnt the greater part of them, 
and thus checked the ravages of the theological pesti- 
lence by the flames. 

As the first canon .of the council of Thoulouse 
enjoined the bishops to appoint in every parish a priest 
and two or three laymen of reputation, who should be 
bound by oath to search carefully and frequently for 
heretics, in houses, caves, and all places wherever they 
might be able to hide themselves, and to give the 
jBpeediest information to the bishop, the seigneur of the 
place, or his bailiff, after having taken all necessary pre- 
cautions against the escape of any heretics discovered, 
the inquisitors must have acted at this time in concert 
with the bishops. The prisons of the bishop and of the 
inquisition were frequently the same; and, although in 
the course of the procedure the inquisitor might act in 
his own name, he could not, without the intervention of 
the bishop, apply the torture, pronounce any definitive 
sentence, or condemn to perpetual imprisonment, &c. 
The frequent disputes that occurred between tKe 
bishops and the inquisitors, on the limits of their au- 
thority, on the spoils of the condemned, &c. compelled 
pope Sixtus IV. in 147.3, to make the inquisitions inde- 
pendent and separate from the tribunals of the bishops. 
He created for Spain an inquisitor-general, with full 
powers to nominate particular inquisitors ; and Ferdi- 
nand V. in 1478, founded and endowed the mquisi- 
.tion. 
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At the solicitatioii of Tnrrecremata (or Tor^uenrada) 
a brother of the dominicaii order, and grand-inquisiter 
of Spaia, the same Ferdinand, who was suniamed the 
catholic, banished from his kingdom all the Jews, 
aftowing them three months jfrom the pablicadon of his 
edict, after the expiration of which period th^ were 
not to be foand in any of the Spanish dominions under 
pain of death. They were permitted, on quitting the 
kingdom, to take with them the goods and merchan- 
dice wliich they had purchased, but foibidden to take 
ont of it any description of gold or silver. 

The brot^LcrTurrecremata ic^wed up and strengtlk* 
ened this edict, in the diocese of Toledo, by prohibiting 
all chrifftiaBs, under pain of exeommunication, from 
giving anyl^ng whatever to die Jews, even that whiek 
might be necessary to preserve lile itself. 

jfn consequence of these decrees, about a milKon 
Jews departed from Catakmta, the kingdom of Arra- 
gon, that of Valencia, and other countries subject to 
ike dominion of Ferdinand ; €kie greater part of whom 
perished miiserably : so that they compare the calami- 
lies that they suffered during tlus period to tliose they 
experienced under Titus and Vespasild^* This expur^ 
sion of the Jews gave incredible joy tqP;:!! catbolie 
sovereigns. 

Some divmes have blamed these edicts ef the %ing r 
of Spain ; their principal reasons are, that unbelievers 
ouf^t not to be constrained to embrace the faith ofv 
Jesus Christ, and that these violences are a disgrace >, 
to our religion. 

But theie arguments are very weak; and I contend^ 
says Paramo, that the edict is pious, just, and praise* 
worthy, as the violence with which the Jews are re<- 
quired to be converted is not an absolute but a coadi* 
ttonal violence, « since they might avoid it by quitting 
their country. Besides, they might corrupt those w 
the Jews who were newly converted, and even chris- 
tians themselves; but, as St. Paul* says, what com* 
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munion is there between justice and iniquity, light and 
darkness, Jesus Christ and Belial? 
. With respect to the confiscation of their goods, no- 
thing could be more equitable ; as they had acquired 
them only by usury towards Christians, who only 
received back, therefore, what was in fact their own. 

In short, by the death of our Lord, the Jews became 
slaves, and everything that a slave possesses belongs 
to his master. We could not but suspend our narra- 
tive for a moment, to make these remarks, in opposi- 
tion to persons who have thus calumniated the piety, 
the spotless justice, and the sanctity of the catholic 
king. 

At Seville, where an example of severity to the Jews 
was ardently desired, it was the holy will of God, who 
knows how to draw good out of evil, that a young man 
who was in waiting in consequence of an assignation, 
should see through the chinks of a partition an assem- 
bly of Jews> and in consequence inform against them. 
A great number of the unhappy wretches were appre- 
hended, and punished as they deserved. By virtue of 
different edicts of the kings of Spain, and of the inqui- 
sitors, general.aBd particular, established in that king- 
dom, there^ere, in a very short time, about two thou- 
sand ^KjiTfetics burnt at Seville, and more than four 
tho** r.nd from 1482 to 1520. A vast number of others 
Wj^e* condemned to perpetual imprisonment, or ex- 
^r osed to inflictions of different descriptions. The emi- 
k^ ^ <p^ation from it was so great, that five hundred houses 
v.'Were supposed to be left in consequence quite empty, 
j^ N»^ and in the whole diocese, three thousand, and altoge- 
ther more than a hundred thousand heretics were put 
to death, or punished in some other manner, or went 
into banishment, to avoid severer suffering. Such 
was the destruction of heretics accomplished by these 
pious brethren. 

. The establishment of the inquisition at Toledo was' a 
fruitful source of revenue to the catholic church. In 
the. short space of two years, it actually burnt at the 
stake fifty-two obstinate heretics, and two hundred 
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and twenty more were outlawed : whence we may 
easily conjecture of what utility the inquisition has 
been from its original establishment, since in so short 
a period it performed such wonders. 

From the beginning of the fifteenth century, pope 
Boniface IX. attempted in vain to establish the inqui- 
sition in Portugal, where he created the provincial of 
the dominicans, Vincent de Lisbon, inquisitor general. 
Innocent VII. some years after, having named as 
inquisitor the Minim Didacus de Svlva, king John L 
wrote to that pope, that the establisnment of the inqui- 
sition in his kingdom was contrary to the good of his 
subjects, to his own interests, and perhaps also to the 
interests of religion. 

The pope, affected by the representations of a too 
mild and easy monarch, revoked all the powers granted 
to the inquisitors newly established, and autnorised 
Mark, bishop of Senigaglia, to absolve the persons ac- 
cused; which he accordingly did. Those who had 
been deprived of their dignities and offices were re- 
established in them, and many were delivered from the 
fear of the confiscation of their property. 

But how admirable, continues Paramo, is the Lord 
in all his ways F That which the sovereign pontiffs had 
been unable effectually to obtain with all their urgency, 
king John granted spontaneously to a dextrous impos- 
tor, whom God made use of as an instrument for 
accomplishing the good work. In fact, the widced 
are frequently useful instruments in God's hands, and 
he does not reject the good they bring about. Thus, 
when John * remarks to our Lord Jesus Christ, " Lord, 
we saw one who was not thy disciple casting out de- 
mons in thy name, and we prevented him from doing 
so," Jesus answered him, " Pjrevent him not ; for he 
who works miracles in my name will not speak ill of 
me; and he who Is not against me is for me." 

Paramo rdiates, afterwards, that he saw in the 
library of St. Laurence, at the Escurial, a manuscript 
in the hand-writing o£ Saavedra, in which that knave 

• Mark ix. 37, 39. 
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^feteik hit fitlMrtcatioa of a fahe bttU, and obtaiiiiag 
tihereby his entree into Seyille as legate, widi a txmn 
of a huadfled and twenty domesties; his def land- 
ing of thirteen thousand ducats the heirs of a rtc^ 
adbiemaa ia that neighbouxhood, daring his twenty 
days residence in the palace of the arehbishop, by pro^ 
dudiag a counterfeit bcHid lor the same sum, which the 
nobleman acknowledged, in that instrument, to^ ha^e 
borrowed of Ihe legate when he visited Rome ; and 
finally, after hk arrival at Badajos, the permbsioa 
granted him by king John IIL to whcmi he was pre<* 
a^tad by means of forged letters of the p<^, to esta- 
bKsh tribunals of the inquisition in the principal dtiea 
of the kingdom. 

These trftmnals b^am immediately to exercise their 
^risdiction; and a vast number of condemnations and 
executions of relapsed booties took place, as also of 
alMohitions of recanting and penitent heretics. Six 
asonths had passed in this manner, when the truth was 
made apparent of that expression in the gospel,* 
'^ Thei« is nothing hid which shall not be made 
known." The marquis de Villeneuve de Barcarotta, a 
Spanish nobleman, assisted by the governor of Mora, 
had the impostor apprdieaded and conducted to Ma* 
drid. He was there carried before John de Tavera, 
afohbishop ai Toledo. That prelate, perfectly asto^ 
aished at all that now transpired of the knavery and 
address of the ftilse legate, despatched aH the deposit 
tions and documents relative to the case to pope Paid 
HI.^ as he did alto the acts of the inquisitions which 
Saovedta had established, and by winch it a|^>eared 
liiat a great number of heretics had already beea j udg^ 
aad condemned, aad that the impo^or bad extorted 
itom his victhns more than three t»]ttdfed tholisand 
ihicats; 

The pope covid not hidp acknowledging ia 9il thia 
the finger of God and a miracle of hie ptovidenoe ; he 
Aaooni^agly fcurmed the eongregatioof of the tribunal 
of iht iaqpaiaitioB, andet the denonmifttaoQ of <^ Tb» 
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Holy Office/' in 1545, and Sixtus V. confirmed it in 
1588. 

All writers but one ag^ree with Paramo on the sub- 
ject of the establishment of the inquisition in Portugal. 
Antoine de Sousa alone, in his ^' Aphorisms of Inqui- 
sitors/' calls the history of Saavedra in question, under 
the pretence that he may very easily be conceived to 
have accused himself wiuout being in fact guilty, in 
consideration of the glory which would redound to him 
frcnn the event, and in Uie hope of living in the me- 
mory of mankind. But Sousa, in the very narrative 
which he substitutes for that of Paramo, exposes him- 
self to the suspicion of bad faith, in citing two bulls of 
Paul III. and two others from the same pope to cardi- 
nal Henry, the king's brother ; bulls which Sousa has 
not introduced into his printed work, and which are 
not to be found in any collection of apostolical bulls 
extant ; two decisive reasons for rejectmg his opinion, 
and adhering to that of Paramo, Hiescas, Salasar, 
Mendo^a, Fernandez, and Placentinus, &c. 

When the Spaniards passed over to America, they 
carried the inquisition with them; the Portuguese 
introduced it in the Indies, immediately upon its being 
established at Lisbon, which led to the observation 
which Louis de Paramo makes in his preface, that this 
flourishing and verdant tree had extended its branches 
and its roots throughout the world, and produced the 
most pleasant fruits. 

In order to form &ome correct idea of the jurispru- 
dence of the inquisition, and the forms of its proceed- 
ings, unknown to civil tribunab, let us take a cursory 
view of the " Directory of Inquisitors," which Nicolas 
Eymeric, grand inquisitor of the kingdom of Arragon 
about the middle of the fourteenth century, composed 
in Latin, and addressed to his brother inquisitors, in 
virtue of the authority of his office. 

A short time after the invention of printing, an edi- 
tion of this work was printed at Barcelona, and soon 
conveyed to all the inquisitions in the christian world. 
.A second edition appeared at Rome in 1578, in 
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folio, with scholia and commentaries by Francois 
Pegna, doctor in theology and canonist. 

The foliovdng eulogium on the work is given by the 
editor in an epistle dedicatory to Gregory XIII. :— 
'^ While christian princes are every where engaged in 
combating with arms the enemies of the catholic reli- 
gion, and pouring out the blood of their soldiers, to 
support the unity of the church and the authority of 
the apostolic see, there are also zealous and devoted 
writers, who toil in obscurity, either to refute the opi- 
nions of innovators or to arm and direct the power of 
the laws against their persons, in order that the seve- 
rity of punishments, and the solemnity and torture 
attending executions, keeping them within the bounds 
of duty, may produce that effect upon them which can- 
not be produced in them by the love of virtue. 

" Aldiough I fill only the lowest place among these 
defenders of religion, I am nevertheless animated with 
the same zeal for repressing the impious audacity and 
horrible depravity of the broachers of innovation. The 
labour which I here present to you on the " Directory 
of Inquisitions " will be a proof of my assertion. This 
work of Nicolas Eymeric, respectable for its antiquity, 
•contains a summary of the principal articles of faith, 
and an elaborate and methodical code of instruction 
for the tribunals of the holy inquisition, on the means 
which they ought to employ for the repression and ex- 
tirpation of heretics; on which account I felt it my 
duty to offer it in homage to your holiness, as to the 
chief of the christian republic." 

He declares, elsewhere, that he had it reprinted for 
the instruction of inquisitors ; that the work is as much 
to be admired as respected, and teaches with equal 
piety and learning the proper means of repressing and 
exterminating heretics. He acknowledges, however, 
that he is in possession of other useful and judicious 
methods, for which he refers to practice, which will 
instruct much more effectually than any lessons, and 
that he more readily thus silenUy refers to practice, as 
there are certain matters relating to the subject which 
it is of importance not to divulge, and which, at the same 
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time, are generally well known to inquisitors. He 
cites a vast number of writers, all of whom have fol- 
lowed the doctrines of the Directory; and he even com- 
plains that many have availed themselves of it vrithout 
ascribing any honour to Eymeric for the good things 
they have in fact stolen from him. 

We will secure ourselves from any reproach of this 
description, by pointing out exactly what we mean 
to borrow both from the author and the editor. Eymeric 
says, in the fifty- eighth page, '< Commiseration for 
the children of the criminal, who by the severity used 
towards him are reduced to beggary, should never 
be permitted to mitigate that severity, since both by 
divine and human laws children are punished for the 
faults of their fathers." 

Page 123. " If a charge entered for prosecution 
were destitute of every appearance of truth, the inqui- 
sitor should not on that account expunge it from his 
register, because what at one period has not been dis- 
covered, may be so at another." 

Page 291. " It is necessary for the inquisitor to 
oppose cunning and stratagem to those employed by 
heretics, that he may thus pay the offenders in their 
own coin, and be enabled to adopt the language of 
the Apostle,* 'Being crafty, I caught you with guile.'" 

Page 296. '^ The information and depositions (proems 
verbal) may be read over to the accused, completely 
suppressing the names of the accusers ; and then it is 
for him to conjecture who the persons are that have 
brought against him any particular charges, to chal- 
lenge them as' incompetent witnesses, or to weaken 
their testimony by contrary evidence. This is the me- 
thod generally used. The accused must not be 
permitted to imagine that challenges of witnesses will 
be easily allowed in cases of heresy, for it is of no con- 
sequence whether witnesses are respectable or infa- 
mous, accomplices in the prisoner's offence, excommu- 
nicated, heretical, or in any manner whatever guilty, or 
perjured, &c. This has been so ruledin favour of the faith." 
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Page 202. " The appeal which a prisoner makes firom 
the inquisition does not preclude that tribunal from trial 
and sentence of him upon othef heads of accusation/' 

Page 313. "Although the form of the order for 
applying the torture may suppose variation in the 
answers of the accused, and also in addition sufficient 
presumptive evidence against him for putting him to the 
question ; both these circumstances are not necessary, 
and either will be sujBBcient for the purpose without the 
other." 

Pegha informs us, in tlie hundred and eighteenth scho-- 
lium on the third book, that inquisitors generally em- 
ploy only five kinds of torture v/hen putting to the 
question, although Marsilius mentions fifteen kinds, 
and adds, that he has imagined others still — such, for 
example, as precluding the possibility of sleep, in which 
he is approved by Grillandns and Locatus. 

Eymeric continues, page 319 — "Care should be taken 
never to state in the form of absolution, that the prisoner 
is innocent, but merely that there was not sufficient evi»- 
dence against him ; a precaut;ion necessary to prevent 
the prisoner, absolved in one case, from pleading that 
absolution in defence against any future charge tlwi* 
may be brought against him." 

rage 324. " Sometimes abjuration and canonical pur- 
gation are prescribed together. This is done, when, to 
a bad reputation of an individual in point of doctrine 
are joined inconsiderable presumptions, which, were they 
a little stronger, would tend to convict him of having 
really said or done something injurious to the faith. 
The prisoner who stands in these circumstances is 
compelled to abjure all heresy in general; and afiter 
that, if he falls into any heresy of any description 
whatever, however different from those which may have 
constituted the matter of- the present charge or suspi- 
cion against him, he is punished as a relapsed person, 
' and delivered over to the secular arm." 

Page 331. " Relapsed persons, when the relapse is 
clearly proved, must be delivered up to sectilar ju'stice, 
whatever protestation they may make as to their future 
conduct, and whatever contrition they may express. 
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,The iDquisitor will, in such circumstaaces, inform the 
secular authorities, that on such a particular day and 
hour, and in such a particular place, a heretic will be 
delivered up to them, and should provide, that notice 
be ^ven to the public that they will be expected 
to be present at the ceremony, as the inquisitor will 
deliver a sermon on the occasion in defence of the true 
faith, and those who attend will obtain the usual in- 
dulgences.*' 

These indulgences are accordingly detailed : after the 
form of sentence given against the penitent heretic, 
the inquisitor will grant forty days indulgence to all 
persons present ; three years to those who contributed 
to the apprehension, abjuration, condemnation, &c. of 
the said heretic ; and finally, three years also will be 
granted by our holy father, the pope, to all who will 
denounce any other heretic. 

Page 332. '^ When the culprit has been delivered 
over to the secular authority, it shall pronounce its sen- 
tence, and the criminal shall be conveyed to the place 
of punishment ; some pious persons shall accompany 
him, and associate him in their prayers, and even 
pray with him ; and not leave him till he has rendered 
up his soul to his creator. But it is their duty to 
take particular care neither to say or to do anything 
which may hasten the moment of his death, for fear of 
falling into some irregularity. Accordingly, they should 
not exhort the criminal to mount the scaffold, or pre- 
sent himself to the executioner, or advise the execu- 
tioner to get ready and- arrange his instruments of 
punishment, so that the death may take place more 
quickly, and the prisoner be prevented from lingering ; 
all for the sake of avoiding irregularity." 

Page 335. ^* Should it happen that die heretic, when 
just about to be fixed to the stake to be burnt, were to 
give signs of conversion, he might perhaps, out of sin- 
gular lenity and favour, be allowed to be received and 
shut up, like penitent heretics, within four walls, al- 
though it would be weak to place much reliance on a 
conversion of this nature, and the indulgence is not 
authorised by any express law; such lenity however 

q3 
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is very dangerous. I was witness of an example in 
point at Barcelona: — A priest who was condemned, 
with two other impenitent heretics, to be burnt, and 
who was actaally in the midst of the fktmes, called 
on the bye-standers to pull him out instantly, for he 
was willing to be. converted; he was accordingly Extri- 
cated, dreadfully scorched on one side. I do not mean 
to decide whether this was well or ill done; but I know 
that, fourteen years afterwards, he was still dogmatic* 
sing, and had corrupted a considerable number of per- 
sons ; he was therefore once more given up to justice, 
and was burnt to death." 

" No person doubts," says Pegna, scholium 47, 
" that heretics ought to be put to death ; but the parti- 
cular method of execution may well be a topic of dis- 
cussion." Alphonso de Castro, in the second book of 
his work, " On the just Punishment of Heretics," con- 
siders it a matter of great indifference whether they are 
destroyed by the sword, by fire, or any other method; 
but Hostiensis Godofredus, Covarruvias, Simancas, 
Roxas, &c. maintain that they ought decidedly to be 
burnt. In fact, as Hostiensis very well expressed it, 
execution by fire is the punishment appropriate to 
heresy. We read in St. John,* — * If any one remain 
not in me, he shall be cast forth, as a branch, and wither, 
and men shall gather it and cast it into the fire and 
burn it.' — ** It may be added," coniinues Pegna, ** that 
the universal custom of the christian republic is in sup- 
port of this opinion. Simancas and Roxas decide that 
heretics ought to be burnt alive ; but one precaution 
should always be taken inhuming them, which is tearing 
out their tongue and keeping thte mouth perfectly closed, 
in order to prevent their scandalising the spectators by 
their impieties.*' 

Finally, page 369, Eymeric enjoins those whom he 
addresses to proceed in matters of heresy straight for- 
ward, without any wranglings of advocates, and without 
so many forms and solemnities as are generally em- 
ployed in criminal cases ; that is, to make the process 
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as short as possible, by cutting off useless delays, by 
going on with the hearing and trial of snch causes, 
even on days when the labours of the other judges are 
suspended ; by disallowing ev^ry appeal which has for 
its apparent object merely a postponement of final 
judgment; and by not admitting an unnecessary multi- 
tude of witnesses, &c.* 

* In order to show the practical in combination with the theo- 
retical, we here supply a programme of an" auto-da-fa," in which 
the parts of the royal family of Spain, and of all the great function- 
aries, are formally arranged. It is given on the authority of the 
countess d'Aulnois, who accompanied her husband, an official di- 
plomatist, to Madrid, towards the close of the reign of the imbecile 
animal whose early death opened a passage to the Spanish throne 
for the house of Bourbon e*— 

" In the great place at Madrid there shall be a theatre erected 
fifty feet long ; it shall be raised up as high as the balcony designed 
for the king, and no higher. 

** On the right side of the king's balcony, quite across the tbe»- 
tre, there shall be raised an amphitheatre of twenty-five or thirty 
steps, designed for the council of the inquisition and the other 
councils of Spain, on the uppermost of which shall be placed the 
chftirs, under a canopy, for the general inquisitor, a great deal 
higher than the king's balcony. On the left of the theatre and the 
king's balcony there shall be another amphitheatre, as big as the 
first, upon which the criminals shall be placed. 

" In the middle of the great theatre shall be raised another very 
little one, on which shall be made two cages, where the criminata 
■hall be kept while their sentence is reading. There shall be 
likewise placed upon the great theatre three chairs for the readers 
of the judgment, and fpr the preacher, before whom there shall be 
an altar erected. 

"The places for their catholic majesties shall be so ordered, thai 
the queen shall be on the left hand of the king, and on the right 
of the queen-molher. All the queen's ladies of honour shall take 
up the rest of the length every way of the same balcony ; there 
shall be other balconies prepared for the ambassadors and lords 
and ladies of the court, and scaffolds for the people. 

** The ceremony shall begin by a procession from St. Mary's 
church. A hundred cherooaUmen, armed itith pikes and mus- 
quets, shall march before, because they provide the wood whieh 
is to burn those that are condemned to the fire. Next them shall 
follow the Dominicans, with a white cross carried before thenK 
The duke de Medina Cell shall carry thestandardof the inc^uisitioiH 
according to a privilege that is hereditary to bis family ; 4hia 
standard ia of red damask ; on one side of it is represented a nakedl 
sword in a crown of laurel, and on the other the arms of Spain. 
After that there shalhbe carried a green cross, wrapped abdut witk 
black crape; and after it shall march Mvarmlgnuraeaty and other 
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This revolting system of jurisprudence has simply 
been put under some restriction in Spain and Portugal ; 
while at Milan the inquisition itself has at length been 
entirely suppressed.* 

SECTION III. 

The inquisition is well known to be an admirable 
and truly christian invention for increasing the power 
of the pope and monks, and rendering the population 
of a whole kingdom hypocrites. 

persons of quality of (he inquisition, covered with cloaks that have 
black and white crosses upon them, embroidered with gold 
thread. The march shall be brought up by fifty halberdiers or 
guards to the inquisition, clolhed in black and white, and com- 
manded by the marquis de Pouar, hereditary protector of the 
inquisition of the kingdom of Toledo. After the procession has 
in this manner passed by the palace, it shall come to the great 
pUce; the standard and the green cross shall be fixed upon the 
altar ; artd the Dominicans only shall remain upon the theatre, 
and spend part of the night in singing psalms, and as soon as day 
breaks the^ shall celebrate several masses upon the altar. 

'' The king, the queen, the queen-mother, and all the ladies, 
must be in their balconies about seven o'clock in the morning. 
At eight the procession shall begin to march, as it did the 
day before, by the company of charcoal-men, who shall place 
themselves on the left-hand of the king's balcony; the right 
shall be for his guards. Afterwards several men shall bear certain 
pasteboard effigies as big as lifp, some of them representing those 
that died in prison, whose bones shall also be carried in coffers 
with flames painted round them ; and the rest shall represent those 
who have escaped, and who have been condemned for contuowcy : 
these figures shall be placed at one end of the theatre. After that 
their sentence shall be read, and they shall be executed." — ^T. * 

* It has just been suppressed also in Sicily and Tuscany : Gienoa 
and Venice have the weakness still to keep it up ; but it is not 
sufTered to exhibit any activity. It still subsists, but it is deprived 
of power, in the states of the house of Savov. The glory of abo- 
lishing this odious monument of the fanaticism and barbarism of 
our fathers, has never y^t tempted any sovereign pontiff to effect it. 
The inquisition at Rome has been an object of scorn to Earope, 
and even to the Romans themselves, since its absurd prosecution 
of Galileo. The noblesse of Avignon permit the existence of this 
tribunal in a corner of France, and, satisfied with entertaining no 
apprehensions of danger from it, are' insensible to the disgrace of 
wearing its monkish yoke. In Spain and Portugal the inquisition, 
conducted with less atrocity than formerly, is repossessed of all its 
power, and threatens with imprisonment and confiscation all who 
attempt conferring any improvement on those deluded and misera- 
ble countries. — French Ed, 
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St. Dominic is usually considered as the person to 
whom the world is principally indebted for this instU 
tution. In fact, we have still extant a patent granted 
by that great saint, expressed precisely in the following 
words : — " I, brother Dominic, reconcile to tlie churdi 
Roger, the bearer of these presents, on condition of his 
being scourged by a prie^. m three successive Sundays 
from the entrance of the city to the church doors; of 
his abstaining from meat all his life ; of his fasting for 
the space of three Lents in a year ; of his never drinfe- 
ing wine ; of his carrying about him the ' san-benito ' 
with crosses ; of his reciting the breviary everyday, and 
ten paternosters in the course of the day, and twenty 
at midnight ; of his preserving perfect chastity, and m 
his presenting himself every month before the parish 
priest, &c. ; the whole under pain of being treated as 
heretical, perjured, and impenitent." 

Although Dopiinic was the real founder of the inqul<- 
sition, yet Louis de Paramo, one of the most respectable 
writers and most brilliant luminaries of the holy office, 
relates, in the second chapter of his second book, that 
God was the first instituter of the holy office, and that 
he exercised the power of the preaching brethren, that 
is of the Dominican order, against Adam. In the first 
place Adam is cited before the tribunal : '' Adam 
ubi es?" — Adam, where art thou? And in fact, adds 
Paramo, the want of this citation 'vwuld have rendered 
the whole procedure of God null. 

The dresses formed of skins, l^hich God made fbt 
Adam and Eve, were the model of the * san-benito,' 
which the holy office requires to be worn by heretic*. 
It is true that, according to this argument, God was 
the first tailor; it is not however the less evident, on 
account of that ludicrous £»td profane inference, that 
he was the first inquisitor. 

Adam was deprived of the immoveable property he 
possessed in the terrestrial paradise, and hence thfe 
holy office confiscates the property of all whom it coifc- 
demns. 

Louis de Paramo remarks, that the inhabitants of 
Sodom were burnt as heretics because their crime is a 
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fonnal heresy. He thence passes to the history of the 
J ews ; and in every part of it discovers the holy office. 

Jesus Christ is the first inquisitor of the new law ; 
the popes were inquisitors by divine right; and they 
afterwards communicated their power to St. Dominic. 

He afterwards estimates the number of all those 
whom the inquisition has pu^ to death ; he states it to 
be considerably above a hi/?Jred thousand. 

His book was printed in 1589, at Madrid, vdth 
the approbation of doctors, the eulogiums of bishops, 
and the privilege of the king. We can, at the present 
day, scarcely form any idea of horrors at once so extra- 
vagant and abominable ; but at that period nothing ap- 
peared more natural and edifying. All men resemble 
Louis de Paramo when they are fanatics. 

Paramo was a plain direct man, very exact in dates, 
omitting no interesting fact, and calculating with pre- 
cision the number of human victims immolated by the 
holy office throughout the world. 

He relates, with great naivete, the establishment 
of the inquisition in Portugal, and coincides perfectly 
with four other historians who have treated of that 
subject. The following account they unanimously 
agree in : — 

Singular Establishment of the Inquisition in Portugal, 

Pope Boniface had long before, at the beginning of 
the fifteenth century, delegated some Dominican friars 
to go to Portugal, from one city to another, to burn 
heretics, mussulmen, and Jews ; but these were itinerant 
and not stationary; and even the kings sometimes 
complained of the vexations caused by them. Pope 
Clement VII. was desirous of giving them a fixed 
residence in Portugal, as they had in Arragon and 
Castile. Difficulties however arose between the court 
of Rome and that of Lisbon ; tempers became irritated, 
the inquisition suffered by it, and was far from being 
perfectly established. 

In 1539, there appeared at Lisbon a legate of the 
pope, who came, he said, to establish the holy inquisi- 
tion on immoveable foundations. He delivered his letters 
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to king John III. from pope Paul III. He had other 
letters from Rome for ^e chief officers of the court ; 
his patents as legate were duly sealed and signed; and 
he exhibited the most ample powers for creatine a 
grand inquisitor and all the judges of the holy office. 
He was however in fact an impostor, of the name of 
Saavedra, who had the talent of counterfeiting hand- 
writings, seals, and coats of arms. He had acquired 
the art at Rome, and was perfected in it at Seville, at 
which place he arrived in company with two other 
sharpers. His train was magnificent, consisting of 
more than a hundred and twenty domestics. To defray, 
at least in part, the enormous expense with which all 
this splendour was attended, he and his associates bor- 
rowed at Seville large sums in the name of the apos- 
tolic chamber of Rome; everything was concerted with 
the most consummate art. 

The king of Portugal was at first perfectly asto- 
nished at the pope's dispatching a legate to him without 
any previous announcement to him of his intention. 
The legate hastily observed, that in a concern so urgent 
as that of establishing the inquisition on a firm founda- 
tion, his holiness could admit of no delays, and that 
the king might consider himself honoured by the holy 
father's having appointed a legate to be the first person 
to announce his intention. The king did not venture 
to reply. The legate on that very day constituted a 
grand inquisitor, and sent about collectors to receive 
the tenths; and before the court could obtain answers 
from Rome to its representations on the subject, the 
legate had brought two hundred victims to the stake, 
and collected more than two hundred thousand crowns. 
However, the marquis of Villanova, a Spanish noble- 
man, of whom the legate had borrowed at Seville a very 
considerable sum upon forged bills, determined, if 
possible, to repay himself the money with his own 
hands, instead of going to Lisbon ana exposing him- 
self to the intrigues and influence of Uie swindler 
there. The legate was at this time making his circuit 
through the country, and happened very conveniently 
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lo be on the borders of Spain. The marquis uneit- 
peotedly advanced upon him with fifty men well* 
tfmed, carried him on prisoner, and conducted him to 
Madrid. 

The whole imposture was speedily discovered at 
Lisbon ;. the council of Madrid condemned the legate 
Saavedra to be flogged, and sent to the galleys for ten 
years ; but the most admirable circumstance was, that 
pope Paul IV. confirmed subsequently all that the 
impostor had established ; out of the plenitude of his 
divine power he rectified all the little irregularities of 
the various procedures, and rendered jtacred what before 
was merely human. Of what importance the arm 
which God employs in his sacred service? 

Qu* importe de quel bras Dieu daigne se servir ? 

Such was the manner in which the inquisition became 
established at Lisbon ; and the whole kingdom extolled 
the wisdom and providence of God on the occasion. 

To conclude, the methods of procedure adopted by 
this tribunal are generally known; it is well known 
bow strongly they are opposed to the false equity and 
blind reason of all other tribunals in the world. Men 
are imprisoned on the mere accusation of persons the 
most infamous ; a son may denounce his father, and 
the wife her husband ; the accused is never confronted 
with the accusers ; and the property of the person con- 
Ticted is confiscated for the benefit of the judges: 
such at least was the manner of its proceeding down 
to our own times. Surely in this we must perceive 
something decidedly divine ; for it is absolutely incom- 
prehensible that men should have patiently submitted 
.to this yoke 

At length count Aranda has obtained the blessings 
of all Europe by paring the nails and filing the teeth 
of the monster in Spain ; it breathes, however, still.* 

'* Tb« subsequent history of the inquisition is well known, as 
^veil-as the enlightened attempts to revive it in Spain, under the 
iienigB wkd appropriate, anspioes of its prccent aovereign.— T. 
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INSTINCT. 

. * Instinctus, impolmis/ impalse ; — but what power 
impels as ? 

AH feeling is insdnet. 

A secret conformity of our organs to their re- 
spective objects forms our instinct. 

It is solely by instinct that we perform numberless 
involuntary movements, just as it is by instinct that 
we possess curiosity, that we run after novelty, that 
menaces terrify us, ^at contempt irritates us, that an 
air of submission appeases us, and that tears soften us. 

We are governed by instinct, as well as cats and 
goats; this is one further circumstance in which we 
resemble the mere animal tribes — a resemblance as in- 
contestable as that of our blood, our necessities, and 
the various functions of our bodies. 

Our instinct is never so shrewd and skilful as theirs, 
and does not even approach it ; a calf and a lamb, as 
soon as they are born, rush to the fountain of their 
mother's milk ; but unless the mother of the infant 
clasped it in her arms, and folded it to her bosom, it 
would inevitably perish. 

No woman in a state of pregnancy was ever in- 
vincibly impelled to prepare for her infant a conveni- 
ent wicker cradle, as the wren with its bill and claws 
prepares a nest for her offspring. But the power of 
reflection which we possess, in conjunction with two 
industrious hands presented to us by nature, raises us 
to an jequality with the instinct of animals, and in 
the course of time places us infinitely above them, 
both in respect to good and evil: — a proposition 
condemned by the members of the ancient parliament 
and by the Sorbonne, natural philosophers of distiii- 
guished eminence, and who, it is well Known, have ad- 
mirably promoted the perfeetion of the arts. 

Our instinct, in the firtt place, impels us to beat 
our brother when he vexes us, if we are roused into 
a passion with him and feel that we are stronger than 
he is. Afterwards, our sublii^e reason leads us on to 

TOL. IV. a 
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the invention of arrows, swords, pikes, and at length 
musquets, to kill our neighbours withal. 

Instinct alone urges us all to make love — " Amor 
omnibus idem i" but Virgil, TibuUus, and Ovid sing it. 

It is from instinct alone that a young artisan stands 
gazing with respect and admiration before the super- 
fine gilt coach of a commissioner of taxes. Reason 
comes to the assistance of the young artisan ; he is 
made a collector; he becomes polished; he embezzles; 
he rises to be a great man in his turn, and dazzles the 
eyes of his former comrades as he lolls at ease in 
his own carriage, more profusely gilded than that 
which originally excited his admiration and ambition. 

What is this instinct whiqh governs the whole 
.animal kingdom, and which in us is strengthened by 
reason or repressed by habit ? Is it " divinee parti- 
cula auree 2"* Yes, undoubtedly it is something divine ; 
for everything is so. Everything is the incompre- 
hensible effect of an incomprehensible cause. Every- 
thing is swayed, is impelled by nature. We reason 
jabout everything, and originate nothing. 

INTEREST. 

We shall teach mankind nothing, when we tell 
them that everything we do is done from in- 
terest. What ! it will be said, is it from motives of 
interest that the wretched fakir remains stark-naked 
under the burning sun, loaded with chains, dying with 
hunger, half devoured by vermin, and devouring them 
in his turn ? Yes, most undoubtedly it is ; as we have 
stated elsewhere, he depends upon ascending to the 
eighteenth heaven, and looks with an eye of pity on 
the man who will be admitted only into the ninth. 

The interest of the Malabar widow, who burns her- 
self with the corpse of her husband, is to recover him 
in another world, and be there more happy even than 
the fakir. Por, together with their metempsychosis, 
the Indians have another world ; they resemble our- 
selves ;. their system admits of con1;radictions. 

Were you ever acquainted with any king or republic 
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that made either war or peace, that issued decrees, bt 
entered into conventions, from any other motive than 
that of interest? 

With respect to the interest of money, consult, iit 
the great Encyclopedia, the article of M. d'Alembert 
on Calculation, and that of M. Boucher d'Argis on 
Jurisprudence. We will venture to add a few re« 
flections. 

1. Are. gold and silver merchandize? Yes; the 
author of the Spirit of Laws does not think so when 
he says :* — " Money, whidi is the price of commodities, 
is hired and not bou&^ht." 

It is both lent and bought. I buy gold with silver^ 
and silver with gold ; and their price fluctuates in all 
commercial countries from day to day. 

The law of Holland requires bills of exchange to be 
paid in the silver coin of the country, and not in gold, 
if the creditor demands it. Then I buy silver money, 
and I pay for it in gold, or in cloth, corn, or diamonds. 

I am in want of money, corn, or diamonds, for the 
space of a year ; the com, money, or diamond mer- 
chant says — I could, for this year, sell my money, 
com, or diamonds to advantage. Let us estimate at 
four, five, or six per cent, according to the usage of 
the country, what I should lose by letting you have it» 
You shall, for instance, return me at the end of the 
year, twenty-one carats of diamonds for the twenty 
which I now lend you ; twenty -one sacks of corn for 
the twenty; twenty-one thousand crowns for twenty 
thousand crowns. Such is interest. It is established 
among all nations by the law of nature. The max- 
imum or highest rate of interest depends, in every 
country, on its own particular law.f At Rome money 
is lent on pledges at two and a half per cent, according 
to law, and the pledges are sold, if the money be not 
paid at the appointed time. I do not lend upon 
pledges, and I require only the interest customary in 

* Book xxii. chap. 19. 

t The rate of interest ought to be free, and the law is not right 
in fixing it, except in cases in which it has not been determined 
by a special contract. — French Ed. 

b2 
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Holland. If I wa^in Ghiaa» I should a«k of you the 
customary interest at Macao and Canton. 

2. While the parties were proceeding with this bar- 
gain at Amsterdam, it happened that there arriyed 
from St. Magliore, a jansenist, (and the fact is per-p 
fectly true, he was called the Abb4 des Issarts) ; thi4 
jansenist says to the Dutch merchant, ''Take care what 
you are about ; you are absolutely incurring dammit 
tion; money must not produce money, ' nummus 
nummum non parit.' No one is allowea to receive ip^ 
teres t for his money but wh,^ he is willing to sink the 
principal. The way to be saved is, to make a contract 
with the gentleman ; and for twenty thousand crowns 
which you are never to have returned to you, you and 
your heirs will receive a thousand crowns per annum 
to all eternity." 

" You jest," replies the Dutchman ; *' you are in 
this very case proposing to me a usury that is abso- 
lutely of the nature of an infinite series. I should (that 
is myself and heirs would) in that case receive back 
my capital at the end of twenty years, the double of U 
in forty, the four- fold of it in eighty ; this you see 
would be just an infinite series. I cannot, besides, 
lend for more than twelve months, and I am contented 
with a thousand crowns as a remuneration." 

THE ABBE DES ISSARTS. 

I am grieved for your Dutch soul. God forbade the 
Jews to lend at interest, and you are well aware that 
a citizen of Amsterdam should punctually obey the 
laws of commerce given in a wnderness to runaway 
vagrants who had no commerce. 

THE DUTCHMAN. 

Hiat is clear: all the world ought to be Jews; but 
it seems to me, that the law permitted the Hebrew horde 
to gain as much usury as they could from foreigners, 
and that, in conseqence of this permission, they 
managed their affairs ,in the sequel remarkably well. 
Besides, the prohibition i^ainst one Jew's taking 
interest from another must necessarily have become ob- 
solete, since our Lord Jesus, when preaching at Jeru- 
salem, expressly said, that interest was in his time c^nt. 
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per cent: for in the parable of the talents he says, that 
the servant who had received five talents gained five 
others in Jerusalem by them ; that he who had two 
gained two by them ; and that the third who had only 
one, and did not turn that to any account, was shut up 
in a dungeon by his master, for not laying it out witn 
the money-changers. But these money-changers were 
■Jews; it was therefore between Jews that usury waa 
practised at Jerusalem; therefore this parable, drawn 
from the circumstances and manners of the times, de- 
cidedly indicates that usury or interest was at the rate 
of cent, per cent. Read the twenty-fifth chapter of 
St. Matthew ; he was conversant with the subject ; he 
had been a commissioner of taxes in Galilee. Let me 
finish my agreement with this gentleman ; and do not 
make me lose both my money and my time. 

THE ABBE DES ISSARTS. 

All that you say is very good and very fine ; but the 
Sorbonne has decided, that lending money on interest 
is a mortal sin. 

THE DUTCHMAN. 

You must be laughing at me, my good friend, when 
you cite the Sorbonne as an authority to a merchant of 
Amsterdam. There is not a single individual among 
those wrangling railers themselves who does not obtain, 
whenever he can, five or six per cent, for his money by 
purchasing revenue bills, India bonds, assignments, 
and Canada bills. The clergy of France, as a corpo- 
rate body, borrow at interest. In many of the provin- 
ces of France, it is the custom to stipulate for interest 
with the principal. Besides, the university of Oxford 
and that of Salamanca have decided against the Sor- 
bonne. I acquired this information in the course of 
my travels ; and thus we have authority against autho- 
rity. Once more, I must beg you to mterrupt me no 
longer. 

THE ABBE DES ISSARTS.^ 

The wicked, sir, are never at a loss for reasons. 
You are, 1 repeat, absolutely destroying yourself, for 
the abbe de St. Cyran^ who has not performed any 

R 3 
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miracles^ ^nd the abbe Paris, who performed some io 
St. Medard 

3. Before the abb6 had finished his speech » the mer- 
chant drove him out of his ^ountiug-house; and after 
having legally lent his money, to the last penny, went 
to represent the conversation between hipiself and the 
abb^ to the magistrates, who forbade the jansenists 
from propagating a doctrine so pernicious to com- 
merce. 

Gentlemen, said the chief bedliff, give us of effica- 
cious grace as much as you please, of predestination as 
much as you please, and of communion as little as you 
please; on these points you are masters; but take 
care not to meddle with the laws of commerce. 

INTOLERANCE. 

Read the article "Intolerance" in the great Encyclo- 
pedia. Read the treatise on toleration composed on 
occasion of the dreadful assassination of John Galas, a 
citizen of Thoulouse;* and if, after that, you allow of 
persecution in matters of religion, compare yourself at 
once to Ravaillac. Ravaillac, you know, was highly 
intolerant. 

The following is the substance of all the discourses 
ever delivered by the intolerant. 

You mons^ter ! who will be burnt to all eternity ia 
the other world, and whom I will myself burn as soon 
as ever I can in this ; you really have the insolence to 
read De Thou and Bayle, who have been put into the 
index of prohibited authors at Rome ! When I wa^ 
preaching to you in the name of God, how Sampson 
had killed a thousand men with the jaw-bone of an ass, 
your head, still harder than the arsenal from which 
Sampson obtained his arms, showed me by a slight 
movement from left to right that you believed nothing 
of what I said. And when I -stated, that the denl 
Asmod^us, who out of jealousy twisted the oecks of 
the seven husbands of Sarah among the Medes , w^ 

^ See the second volume ofPoUcy^nd liegislation. 
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put in chains in Upper Egypt, I saw a small con- 
traction of your lips, in Latin, called cachinnus (a grin) 
which plainly indicated to me, that in the bottom of 
your soul you held the history of Asmodeus in de- 
rision. 

And as for you, Isaac Newton ; Frederick the great, 
king of Prussia and elector of Brandenburgh ; John 
Locke ; Catherine, empress of Russia, victorious over 
the Ottomans ; John Milton ; the beneficent sovereigu 
of Denmark ; Shakspeare ; the wise king of Sweden ; 
Leibnitz ; the august house of Brunswick ; Tillotson ; 
the emperor of China; the parliament of England; 
the Council of the great Mogul ; in short, all you who 
do not believe one word which I have ta,ught in my 
courses on divinity, I declare to you, that I regard 
you all as pagans and publicans, as, in order to engrave 
it on your unimpressible brains, I have often told 
you before. You are a set of callous miscreants; yoH 
will all go to the gehennah were the worm dies not ai^d 
the fire is not quenched; for I am right, and you 
are all wrong ; and I have grace, and you have none. 
I confess three devotees in my neighbourhood, while 
you do not confess a single one ; I have executed the 
mandates of bishops, which has never been the case 
with you ; I have abused philosophers in the language 
of the fish-market, while you have protected, imitated, 
or equalled them ; I have composed pious defamatory 
libels, stuffed with infamous calumnies, and you have 
never so much as read them. I say mass every day i^ 
I^Ltin for fourteen sous, and you are never even SQ 
much as present at it, any nvore than Cicero, Cato, 
Pompey, Csesar, Horace, or Virgil, were ever present 
at it; — cons^uently you. deserve each -of you tp h^ire 
.your right hmuA cut oiT, your tOQgue cut out, to be. pi^t 
to: the torture, and at last burntat a sloiw fire ; for Qp{l 
issMrcifMl. 

Such, without the sHghtest ab^t^m^nt, are the iQ^- 
ims of tlie intolerant, and the sum and substance of .a}! 
th^ir books. l{ow d^%h,t{}il tq \m y^'}^ ^l|cb AiSJi^ble 
people! 
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Was there ever a time when the globe was entirely 
inundated ? It is physically impossible. 

It is possible that the sea may successively have 
covered every land, one part after another; and even 
this can only have happened by very slow gradation, 
and in a prodigious number of centuries. In the course 
of five hundred years the sea has retired from Aigues- 
Mortes, Frejus, and Ravenna, which were consider- 
able ports, and left about two leagues of land dry. 
According to the ratio of such progression, it is clear 
that it would require two million and two hundred and 
fifty thousand years to produce the same effect through 
the whole circuit of the globe. It is a somewhat 
remarkable circumstance that this period of time nealrly 
falls in with that which the axis of the earth would 
require to be raised, so as to coincide with the equator; 
a change extremely probable, which began to be 
considered so only about fifty years since, and which 
could not be completed in a shorter period of time than 
two million and three hundred thousand years.* 

The beds or strata f)f shells, which have been dis- 
covered at the distance of some leagues from the sea, 
are an incontestible evidence that it has gradually depo- 
sited these marine productions on tracts which were 
formerly shores of the ocean ; but that the water should 
have ever covered the whole globe at once, is an absurd 
chimera in physics, demonstrated to be impossible by 
the laws of gravitation, by the laws of fluids, and by 
the insufficient quantity of water for the purpose. We 
do not however, by these observations, at all mean to 
impeach the truth of the universal deluge, related in the 
Pentateuch ; on the contrary, that is a miracle which 
it is our duty to believe; it is a miracle, and there- 
fore could not have been accomplished by the laws of 
nature. 

All is miracl e in the history of the deluge — a mi- 

• It is believed that La Place, in his Mecanique Celeste, hw 
oorrected this suppoaitioa.— T. . 
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racle, that forty days of rain «hould have inundate^ 
the four quarters of the world, and have rai&ed the 
water to the height of fifteen cubits aboye the tops of 
the loftiest mountains; a miracle, that there should 
have been cataracts, floodgates, and openings in heaven; 
a miracle ; that all sorts of animals should have been 
collected in the ark from all parts of the world ; fi 
n>iracle that Noah founCu..he means of feeding themifor 
a period of ten months ; a miracle, tliat all the animus 
with all their provisions could have been included and 
retained in the ark ; a miracle, that the greater part of 
them did not die ; a miracle, that after quitting th^ 
ark, they found food enough to maintain them ; an4 a 
further miracle, but of a different kind, that a person, 
of the name of Pelletier, thought himself capable of 
explaining how all the animals could be contained and 
fed in Noah's ark naturally, that is, without a miracle.. 

But the history of the deluee beine that of the m.osjt 
miraculous event of which me world ever heard, it 
must be the height of folly and madness to atten^pt an 
explanation of it : it is one of the mysteries which are 
believed by faith; and faith consists in believii^g tl^t 
which reason does not believe — ^which is only ajioth^ 
miracle. 

The history of the universal deluge therefore is like 
that of the tower of Babel, of Balaam's ass, of the 
falling of the walls of Jericho at the sound of trumpets, 
of waters turned into blood of the passage of the Red 
Sea, and of the whole of the prodigies which God con- 
descended to perform in favour of bis chosen people- 
depths unfathomable by the human understanding. 

JAPAN. 

I ASK not in regard to Japan, whether this mass of 
islands is much greater than England, Scotland, Ire- 
land, and the Orcades together, whether the emperor gf 
Japan is more powerful than the emperor of Germany^ 
or whether the Japanese bonzes are richer than the 
Spanish monks. 

I will even unhesitatingly avow^ that banished ^ we 
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are to the confines of the west, we hare more genius 
than they have, all favoured as they are by the rising 
sun. Our tragedies and comedies are thought better ; 
we have made more progress in astronomy, mathema- 
tics, paintings, sculpture, and music. And what is 
more, they have nothing which approaches to our Bur- 
gundy and Champagne. 

But how is it that we have so long solicited permis- 
sion to go among them, and that no Japanese has ever 
wished even to make a single voyage to us ? We have 
ran to Meaco, to the land of Yesso, and to California ; 
we would go to the moon with Astolpho if we had his 
bippogriflP. Is this curiosity, restlessness of mind, or 
a real necessity ? 

As soon as the Europeans had cleared the Cape of 
Good Hope, the Propaganda flattered itself with sub- 
jugating and converting all the neighbouring people of 
the eastern seas. We traded with Asia, sword in hand, 
and every nation of the west, by turns, despatched 
merchants, soldiers, and priests. 

Let us engrave on the turbulent brains of these 
adventurers the memorable words of the emperor 
Yonchin, when he drove all the Jesuit missionaries and 
others from his empire, that they may be written on 
the gates of all the convents : " What would you say 
if we were to go into your country under the pretence 
of traffic, and tell your people that your religion is 
worthless, and that they must absolutely embrace 
ours?*' 

That is however what the Latin church has done 
throughout the earth. It cost Japan dear : it was on 
the point of being drowned in its own blood like Mex- 
ico and Peru. 

There were in the islands of Japan twelve religions, 
which lived together very peaceably. Missionaries 
arrived from Portugal, and asked to make the thirteenth: 
they were answered, that they were very welcome, and 
that they could not have too many. 

Thus monks were soon established at Japan with the 
title of bishops. Scarcely was their religion admitted 
for the thirteenth, than it would be the only one. One 
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of these bishops having in his way met a counsellor of 
state, disputed the path with him.* He maintained 
that he was of the first order of the state, and that the 
counsellor, being but the second, owed him much 
respect* The Japanese are much more haughty than 
humble. The monk-bishop and some christians were 
(driven away in the year 1586. Soon after the christian 
religion was proscribed. The missionaries humbled 
themselves, asked pardon, obtained grace, and abused 
it. 

Finally, in 1637, the Dutch havine taken a vessel 
which sailed from Japan to Lisbon, uiey found in it 
letters from one named Moro, consul of Spain to Nan- 
gazaqui. These letters contained the plan of a conspi- 
racy of the christians of Japan to possess themselves of 
the country, and specified the number of vessels which 
were to come from Europe and Asia to aid this enter- 
prise. 

The Dutch failed not to forward these letters to the 
government. Moro was seized : he was obliged to 
confess his crime, and was juridically condemned to 
be burnt. 

All the converts of the Jesuits and dominicans then 
took arms, to the number of thirty thousand ; a dread- 
ful civil war followed, and these christians were all 
ejcterminated. 

The Dutch, for the reward of their service, obtained, 
as is well known, the liberty of exclusively trading with 
Japan, on condition that they would never exhibit any 
sign of Christianity; and from that time they have been 
faithful to their promise. 

I wish it was permitted me to ask these missionaries, 
after having administered to the destruction of so many 
people in America, their reason for doing the same 
thing, for the greater glory of God, at the extremities of 
the east? 

If it were possible for devils to be released from hell 
to visit and ravage the earth, would they act Otherwise? 

Is this to illustrate the text, " compel them to come in V 

\ ■ ■ — ■ > ' ■■ ■ 

* This fact it avowed in all the aocouata. 
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Is it tlius that cbmtian mildness manifests itself? Is 
ttdi the road to eternal life ? 

Readers, combine the recollection of this adventure 
iHth that of so many more. — Reflect and judge ! 

JEHOVAH. 

Jehovah, the ancient name of God. No people 
ever pronounced it * Geova/ as the French do ; they 
pronounced it ' levo ; * you find it so written in San- 
choniathon, cited by Eusebius, Prep, book x. ; in Dio- 
dorus, book ii. ; and in Macrobius, Sat. book i. &c. 
All nations have pronounced ie and not g. This 
sacred name was formed out of the vowels i, e, o, u^ 
in the east. Some pronounced ze, oh, with an aspi- 
rate, i, €, o, va. The word was always to be con- 
stituted of four letters, although we have here used five, 
for want of pow6r to express these four characters. 

We have already observed that, according to Cle- 
ment of Alexandria, by seizing on the correct pronun- 
ciation of this name a person had it in his power to 
produce the death of any man. Clement gives an in- 
stance of it. 

Long before the time of Itloses, Seth had pronounced 
the name of ' Jehovah,' as is related in the fourth 
chapter of Genesis ; and^ according to the Hebrew, 
Seth was even called * Jehovah.' Abraham swore to 
the king of Sodom by Jehovah, chap. xiv. 22. 

From the word 'Jehovah,' the Latins derived 
*Jove,' *Jovis,' * Jovispeter,' 'Jupiter.* In the bush, 
the Almighty says to Moses, My name is Jeho- 
vah. In the orders which he gave him for the court of 
Pharoah, he scr^s to him : '' I appeared to Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, as the mighty God, only by my name 
' Adonai,' I was not known to them ; and I made a 
eoyenant with them."* 

"the Jews did not for a long time pronounce this 
fiftme. It was common to the Phenicians and Eg^yp^ 
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tians. It signified, that which is; and hence probably 
is derived the inscription of Isis, ** I am ail that is/* 

JEPHTHA. 

SECTION I. 

It is evident from the text of the book of Judges, 
that Jephtha promised to sacrifice the first person that 
should come out of his house to congratulate him on 
his victory over the Ammonites. His only daughter 
presented herself before him for that purpose ; he tore 
his garments and immolated her, after having promised 
her to go and deplore in the recesses of the mountains 
the calamity of her dying a virgin. The daughters of 
Israel long continued to celebrate this painful event, 
and devoted foir days in the year to lamentation for 
the daughter of Jephtha.* 

In whatever period this history was written, whether 
it was imitated from the Greek history of Agamemnon 
and Idomeneus, or was the model from which that 
history was taken ; whether it might be anterior or pos- 
terior to similar narratives in Assyrian historv, is not 
the point I am now examining. I keep strictly to the 
text, Jephtha vowed to make his daughter a burnt 
offering, and fulfilled his vow. 

It was expressly commanded by the Jewish law to 
sacrifice men devoted to the Lord : ** Everv man that 
shall be devoted shall not be redeemed, but shall be 
put to death without remission." The Vulgate trans- 
lates it — ** He shall not be redeemed, but shall die the 

death."t 

It was in virtue of this law that Samuel hewed in 
pieces king Agag, whom, as we have already seen, Saul 
had pardoned. In fact, it was for sparing Agag that 
Saul was rebuked by the Lord, and lost his kingdom. 

Thus then we perceive sacrifices of human blood 
clearly established ; there is no point of history more 
incontestable : we can only judge of a nation by its 
own archives, and by what it relates concerning itself. 

* Judges, xi« t Levitlcos, xxvii. f9» 

TOL. IV. S 
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SECTION II. 

There are then, it seems, persons to be found who 
hesitate at nothing, who falsify a passage of scripture 
as intrepidly as if they were quoting its very words, 
and who hope to deceive mankind by their falsehoods, 
knowing them perfectly to be such. If such daring 
impostors are to be found now, we cannot help sup- 
posing, that before the invention of printing, which 
affords such facility and almost Certainty of detection, 
there existed a hundred times as many. 

One of the most impudent falsifiers who have 
lately appeared is the author of an infamous libel 
entitled "The Anti-philosophic Dictionary," which 
truly deserves its title. But my readers will say, do 
not be so irritated ; what is it to yo« that a contemp- 
tible book has been published ? Gentlemen, it is to the 
subject of Jephtha, to the subject of human victims, 
of the blood of men sacrificed to God, that I am now 
desirous of drawing your attention ! 

The author, whoever he may be, translates the thirty- 
ninth verse of the first chapter of the history of Jeph- 
tha* as follows : '' She returned to the house of her 
father, who fulfilled the consecration which he had 
promised by his vow, and his daughter remained in 
the state of virginity." 

Yes, falsifier of the bible, I am irritated at it, I ac- 
knowledge ; but you have lied to the holy spirit ; which 
you ought to know is a sin which is never par- 
doned. 

The passage in the Vulgate is as follows : — 

<* Et ireversa est ad patrem suum, et fecit ei sicut 
Toverat quee ignorabat virum. Exind^ mos increbruit 
in Israel et consuetudo servata est, ut post anni circu- 
lum conveniant in unum filise Israel, et plangant 
filiam Jephte Galaaditse, diebus quatuor.'' 

'* And she returned to her father, and he did to her 
as he >ad vowed, to her who had never known man ; 
and hence came the usage, and the custom is still ob- 

* Judges, xi. 
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served, that the daughters of Israel assemble every 
year to lament the daughter of Jephtha for four days." 

You will just have the goodness, Mr. Anti-philosopher, 
to tell us, whether four days of lamentation every year 
have ever been devoted to weeping the fate of a young 
woman because she was consecrated ? 

Whether any nuns (religieuses) were ever solemnly 
appointed among a people who considered virginity 
an opprobrium ? 

And also, what is the natural meaning of the phrase, 
he did to her as he had vowed — " Fecit ei sicutvoverat?" 

What had Jephtha vowed ? What had he promised 
by an oath to perform ? — To kill his daughter ; to offer 
her up as a burnt offering : — and he did kill her. 

Read Calmet's dissertation on the rashness of Jeph- 
tha's vow and its fulfilment ; read the law which he 
cites, that terrible law of Leviticus, in the twenty- 
seventh chapter, which commands that all which shall 
be devoted to the Lord shall not be ransomed, but shall 
die the death : " Non redimetur, sed morte morietur." 

Observe the multitude of examples by which this most 
astonishing truth is attested. Look at the Amalekites 
and Canaanites ; look at the king of Arad and all his 
family subjected to the law of devotion ; look at the 
priest Samuel slaying king Agag with his own hands, 
and cutting him into pieces as a butcher cuts up an ox 
in his slaughter-house. After considering all this, go 
and corrupt, falsify, or deny holy scripture, in order to 
maintain your paradox ; and insult those who revere 
the scripture, however astonishing and confounding 
they may find it. Give the lie direct to the historian 
Josephus, who transcribes the narrative in question, 
aod possitively asserts that Jephtha immolated his 
daughter. Pile revilings upon falsehoods, and calumny 
upon ignorance ; sages will smile at your impotence ; 
and sages> thank God, are at present neither few nor 
weak. Oh! that you could but see the sovereign 
contempt with which they look down upon the Rouths, 
when tl^ey corrupt the holy scripture, and when they 
boast of having disputed with the president Montes- 
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quieu in his last hour, and convinced him that he 
ought to think exactly like the Jesuits ! 

JESUITS ; OR PRIDE. 

The Jesuits have been so much a subject of dis- 
course and discussion, that after having engaged the 
attention of Europe for a period of two hundred years, 
they at last begin to weary and disgust it, whether 
they write themselves, or whether any one else writes 
for or against that singular society ; in which it must be 
confessed there have been found, and are to be found 
still, individuals of very extraordinary merit. 

They have been reproached, in the six thousand 
volumes that have been written against them, with 
their lax morality, which has not however been more 
lax than that of the capuchins; and with their doctrine 
relating to the safety of the person of kings ; a doctrine 
which after all is not to be compared with the horn- 
handled knife of James Clement ; nor with the prepared 
host, the sprinkled wafer, which so well answered the 
purpose of Ange deMontepulciano, another jacobin, and 
which poisoned the emperor Henry VII. 

It is not versatile grace which has been their ruin, 
nor the fraudulent bankruptcy of the reverend father 
LaValette, prefect of the apostolic missions. A whole 
order has not been expelled from France and Spain 
and the two Sicilies, because that order contained a 
single bankrupt. Nor was it effected by the odious 
deviations of the Jesuit Guyot-Desfontaines,* or the 
Jesuit Freron, or the reverend father Marsy, so injurious, 
in the latter instance, to the youthful and high-bom 
victim. The public refused to attend these Greek and 
Latin imitations of Anacreon and Horace. 
• What is it then that was their ruin ?-^Pride. What! 
it maybe asked by some — were the Jesuits prouder than 
other monks ? Yes; and so much so, that thev procured 
a lettre-de-cachet against an ecclesiastic for calling 
them monks. One member of the society, called 
Croust, more brutal than the rest, a brother of the con- 
fessor of the second dauphiness, was absolutely, in my 
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presence, going to beat the son, of M. de Guyot, after- 
wards king's advocate (pr^teur-royal) at Strasburg, 
merely for saying he would go to see him in his 
convent. 

It is perfectly incredible with what contempt they 
considered every university where they had not been 
educated, every book which they had not written, every 
ecclesiastic who was not ' a man of quality.* Of this 
I have myself, times without number, been a witness. 
They express themselves in the following language, 
in their Ubel intitled* " It is time to speak out:** — 
*' Should we condescend even to* speak to a miagistrate 
who says the Jesuits are proud and ought to be hum-* 
bled ?'* They were so proud that they would not suffer 
any one to blame their pride. 

Whence did this hateful pride originate? From father 
Guignard*s having been Jianged ? which is literally true. 

It must be remarked, that after the execution of 
that Jesuit under Henry IV., and after the banishment 
of the society from the kingdom, they were recalled 
only on the indispensable condition that one Jesuit 
should always reside at court, who should be respon- 
sible for all the rest. Coton was the person who thus 
became a hostage at the court of Henry IV. ; and that 
excellent monarch, who was not without his little stra- 
tagems of policy, thought to conciliate the pope by 
making a hostage of his confessor. 

From that moment every brother of the order seemed 
to feel as if he had been raised to be king's confessor. 
This place of first spiritual physician became a depart- 
ment of the administration under Louis XIII., and 
more so still under Louis XIV. The brother Vadble, 
valet-de-chambre of father La Chaise, granted his pro-> 
tection to the bishops of France ; and father Le Tellier 
ruled with a sceptre of iron those who were very well 
disposed to be so ruled. It was impossible that the 
greater part of the Jesuits should not be puffed up by 
the consequence and power to which these two mem- 
bers of their society nad been raised, and that they 
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should not become as insolent as the lacqueys of M. 
-Louvois. There have been among them, certamly, men 
of knowledge, eloquence, and genius ; these possessed 
some modesty, but those who had only mediocrity of 
talent or acquirement, were tainted with that pride 
i^hich generally attaches to mediocrity and to the 
pedantry of a college. 

From the time of father Garasse almost all their 
polemical works have been pervaded with an indecent 
and scornful arrogance which has roused the indigna- 
tion of all Europe. This arrogance frequently sunk 
into the most pitiful meanness ; so that they discovered 
the extraordinary secret of being at once objects of 
envy and contempt. Observe, for example, how they 
expressed themselves of the celebrated Pasquier, advo- 
cate-general of the Chamber of Accounts : — 

" Pasquier is a mere porter, a Parisian varlet, a 
second-rate showman and jester^ a journeyman retailer 
of ballads and old stories, a contemptible hireling, 
only fit to be a lacquey*s valet, a scrub, a disgusting 
ragamuffin, strongly suspected of heresy, and either 
heretical or much worse, a libidinous and filthy satyr, a 
' master- fool by nature, in sharp, in flat, and throughout 
the whole gamut, a three-shod fool, a fool double-dyed, 
a fool in grain, a fool in every sort of folly." 

They afterwards polished their style; but pride, by 
becoming less gross, only became the more revolting. 

Everything is pardoned except pride ; and this ac- 
^jounts for the fact, that all the parliaments in the 
kingdom, the members of which had the greater part 
of them been disciples of the Jesuits, seized the first 
opportunity of effecting their annihilation; and the 
whole land rejoiced in their downfall. 

So deeply was the spirit of pride rooted in them, 
that it manifested itself with the most indecent rage, 
even while they were held down to the earth by the 
hand of justice, and their final sentence yet remained 
to be pronounced. We need only read the celebrated 
memorial already mentioned, intitled ** It is Time to 
speak Out," printed at Avignon in 1763, under the 
assumed name of Anvers. It begins with an ironical 
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petition to the persons holding the court of parliament. 
It addresses them with as much superiority and con- 
tempt as could be shown in reprimanding a proctor's 
clerks. The illustrious M. de Montclar, procureur- 
gen^ral, the oracle of the parliament of Provence, is 
continually treated as ' M. Ripert/ and rebuked 
with as much consequence and authority as a mu- 
tinous and ignorant scholar by a professor in his 
chair. They pushed their audacity so far as to say,* 
that M. de Montclar * blasphemed ' in giving an account 
of the institution of the Jesuits. 

In their memorial, intitled " All shall be Told," they 
insult still more daringly the parliament of Metz, and 
always in the style of arrogance and dictation derived 
from the schools. 

They have retained this pride, even in the very ashes 
to which France and Spain have now reduced them.t 
From the bottom of those ashes the serpent, scorched 
as it has been, has again raised its hostile head. We 
have seen a contemptible creature, of the name of 
Nonotte, set himself up for a critic on his masters; and 
although possessing merely talent enough for preach- 
ing to a mob in a church-yard, discoursing with all the 
ease of impudence about things of which he has not 
the slightest notion. Another insolent member of the 
society, called Patouillet, dared, in the bishop's man- 
dates, to insult respectable citizens and officers of the 
king's household, whose very lacqueys would hot have 
permitted him to speak to them. 

One of the things on which they most prided them- 
selves, was introducing themselves into the houses 
of the great in their last illness, as ambassadors of 
God, to open to them the gates of heaven, without 
their previously passing through purgatory. Under 
Louis XIV. it was considered as having a bad aspect, 
it was unfashionable and discreditable, to die without 
having passed through the hands of a Jesuit; and the 

• Vol. ii. 399. 

-f And it is yet to be seen whether they will not regain a share 
of influence by a return through the portal of humility. Happily, 
their past history alarms even Despotism itself.— T. 
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wretcb, immediately after the fktal scene had closed, 
would go and boast to his devotees that he had just 
been converting a duke and peer, who, without his 
protection, would have beeu inevitably damned. 

The dying man might say — By what right, you col- 
]0ge exeremept, do you iptrude yourself on me in my 
dying moments ? Was I ever seen to go to your cells 
when any of you had the fistula or gangrene, and were 
about to return your gross and unwieldy bodies to the 
earth? Has God granted your aoul any rights over 
mine ? Do I require a preceptor at the age of seventy ? 
Do you carry the keys of paradise at your girdle I You 
dare to call yourself an ambassador of God; show me 
Your patent; and if you have none, let me die in peace. 
No Benedictine, Chartreuxy or Premonstrant, comes to 
disturb my dying moments; they have no wish to erect 
a trophy to their pride upon the bed of our last agony ; 
they remain peacefully in their cells; do you rest quietly 
in yours ; there can be nothing in common between you 
and me. 

A comic circumstance occurred on a truly mournful 
occasion, when an English Jesuit, of the name of 
Routh, eagerly strove to possess himself of the last 
hour of the great Montesquieu. *^ He came,'' he said, 
*^ to bring back that virtuous soul to religion ;** as if 
Montesquieu had not known what religion was better 
than a Routh ; as if it had been the will of God that 
Montesquieu should think like a Routh ! He was driven 
out of the chamber, and went all over Paris, exclaim- 
ing, ** I have converted that celebrated man ; I prevailed 
upon him to throw his Persian Letters and hif» 
Spirit of Laws into the fire." Care was taken to 
print the naraative of the conversion of president 
Montesquieu by the reverend father Routh, in the 
libel intitled the '' Anti-philosophic Dic^onary/'* 

Another subject of pride and ambition with the jesuitp 
was making missions to various cities, just as if they 



* We have already observed, that no one ventured to dfive 
him away ; he attended at the io^tant of the death of Montetqiileu 
to steal his papers; in 'this he was prevented; but he took his 
revenge on the wine, and was at last carried away dead drunk to 
his convent.— JVmcA Ed, 
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had been among Indians or Japanese. They would 
oblige the whole magistracy to attend them in the 
streets ; a cross was borne before them and planted ia 
the principal public places; they dispossessed the 
resident clergy ; they became complete masters of the 
city.* A Jesuit of the name of Aubert performed one 
of these missions to Colmar, and compelled the advo- 
cate-general of the sovereign council to burn at his 
feet his copy of " Bayle," which had cost him no less 
than fifty crowns. For my own part, I acknowledge 
that I would rather have burned brother Aubert him- 
self. Judge how the pride of this Aubert must have 
swelled with this sacrifice as he boasted of it to his 
comrades at night, and as he exultingly wrote the 
account of it to his general. 

O monks, monks! be modest, as I have already 
advised you ; be* moderate, if you wish to avoid the 
calamities impending over you. 

JEWS. 

SECTION I. 

You order me to draw you a faithful picture of the 
spirit of the Jews, and of their history, and — without 
entering into the ineffable ways of Providence, which 
are not our ways — you seek in the manners of this peo- 
ple the source of the events which that Providence 
prepared. 

It is certain that the Jewish nation is the most sin- 
gular that the world has ever seen ; and although, in 
a political view, the most contemptible of ail, yet in 
the eyes of a philosopher it is, on various accounts, 
worthy consideration. 

The Guebres, the Banians, and the Jews, are the 
only nations which exist dispersed, having no 
alliance with any people, are perpetuated among 
foreign nations, and continue apart from the rest of 
the world 1 

The Guebres were once infinitely more considerable 
than the Jews, for they are castes of the Persians, who 

• A Home Missionary Society. — ^T. 
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had the Jews under their dominion ; but they are now 
scattered over but one part of the east. 

The Banians, who are descended from the ancient 
people amongst whom Pythagoras acquired his philo- 
sophy, exist only in India and Persia ; but the Jews 
are (Sspersed over the whole face of the earth, and if 
they were assembled, would compose a nation much 
Kiore numerous than it ever was in the short time that 
they were masters of Palestine. Almost Qvery people 
who have written the history of their origin, have 
chosen to set it off by prodigies ; with them al) has 
been miracle ; their oracles have predicted nothing 
but conquest ; and such of them as have really become 
conquerors have had no difficulty in believing these 
ancient oracles which were verified by the event. The 
Jews are distinguished among the nations by this — 
that their oracles are the only true ones, of which we 
are not permitted to doubt. These oracles, which 
they understand only in the literal sense, have a hun- 
dred times foretold to them, that they should be mas- 
ters of the whole world ; yet they have never possessed 
anything more than a small corner of land, and that 
only for a small number of years, and they have not 
now so much as a village of their own. They must then 
believe, and they do believe, that their predictions 
will one day be fulfilled, and that they shall have the 
empire of the earth. 

Among the mussulmans and the christians, they are 
the lowest of all nations, but they think themselves 
the highest. This pride in their abasement is justified 
by an unanswerable reason — viz. that they are in 
reality the fathers of both christians and mussulmans. 
The christian and the mussulman religion acknowledge 
the Jewish as their parent ; and by a singular contra- 
diction, they at once hold this parent in reverence 
and in abhorrence. 

It were foreign to our present purpose to repeat, 
that continued succession of prodigies which astonishes 
the invagination and exercises the faith. We have 
here to do only with events purely historical, wholly 
apart from the divine concurrence and the miracles 
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which God, for so long a time, vouchsafed to work: in 
this people's favour. 

First, we find in Egypt a family of seventy persons 
producing, at the end of two hundred and fifteen 
years, a nation counting six hundred thousand fight- 
ing men ; which makes, with the women, the children, 
and the old men, upwards of two millions of souls. 
There is no example upon earth of so prodigious an 
increase of population : this people, having come out 
of Egypt, stjud forty years m the desarts of Stony 
Arabia, and in that frightful country the people much 
diminished. 

What remained of this nation advanced a little 
northward in those deserts. It appears that they had 
the same principles which the tribes of Stony and 
Desart Arabia have since had, of butchering without 
mercy the inhabitants of little towns over whom they had 
the advantage, and reserving only the young women. 
The interests of population tiave ever been the principal 
object of both. We find, that when the Arabs had 
conquered Spain, they imposed tributes of marriage- 
able girls; and at this day the Arabs of the desert 
make no treaty without stipulating for some girls and 
a few presents. 

The Jews arrived in a sandy, mountainous country, 
where there were a few towns, inhabited by a little 
people called the Midianites. In one Midianite camp 
alone, they took six hundred and seventy-five thou- 
sand sheep, seventy-two thousand oxen, sixty-one 
thousand asses, and thirty-two thousand virgins. All 
the men, all the wives, and all the male children, were 
massacred : the girls and the booty were divided be- 
tween the people and the sacrificers. 

They then took, in the same country, the town of 
Jericho; but having devoted the inhabitants of that 
place to the anathema, they massacred them all, in* 
eluding the virgins, pardoning none but Rahab a couf- 
tezan, who had aided them in surprising the town. 

The learned have agitated the question, whether the 
Jews^ like so many other nations, really sacrificed men 
to the Divinity. Thb is a dispute on words : those 
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whom the people consecirated to the anathema, were, 
not put to death on an altar, wit^ religious rites ; but 
they were not the less immolated, without its being 
permitted to pardon any one of them. Leviticus 
(chap, xxvii. 29.) expressly forbids the redeeming of 
those who shall have been devoted. Its words are^ 
" They shall surely be put to death." By virtue of this 
law it was, that Jephtha devoted and killed his daugh- 
ter, that Saul would have killed his son, and that 
the prophet Samuel cut in pieces king Agag, Saul's 
prisoner. It is quite certain that God is the master 
of the lives of men, and that it is not for us to examine 
his laws : we ought to limit ourselves to believing these 
things, and reverencing in silence the designs of God, 
who permitted them. 

It is also asked, what right had strangers like the 
Jews to the land of Canaan ? The answer is, that they 
had what God gave them. 

No sooner had they t^eu Jericho and Lais, than 
they had a civil war among themselves, in which the 
tribe of Benjamin was almost wholly exterminated, 
men, women, and children, leaving only six hundred 
males. The people, unwilling that one of the tribes 
should be annihilated, bethought themselves of sacking 
a whole city of the tribe of Manasseh, killing all the 
men, old and young, all the children, all the married 
women, all the widows, and taking six hundred virgins, 
whom they gave to the six hundred survivors of the 
tribe of Benjamin, to restore that tribe, in order that 
the number of their twelve tribes might still be com- 
plete. 

Meanwhile, the Phenicians, a powerful people set- 
tled in the coasts from time immemorial, being darmed 
at the depredations and cruelties of these new comers, 
frequently chastised them ; the neighbouring princes 
united against them ; and they were seven times redu- 
ced to slavery, for more than two hundred years. 

At last, taey made themselves a king, whom they 
elected by lot. This king could not be very mighty ; 
for in the first battle which the Jews fought under him, 
against their masters the Philistines, they had, in the 
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whole army, but one sword and one lance, and not one 
weapon of steel. But David, their second king, made 
war with advantage. He took the city of Salem» 
afterwards so celebrated under the name of Jerusalem, 
and then the Jews began to make some figure on the 
borders of Syria. Their government and their religion 
took a more august form. Hitherto they had not the 
means of raising a temple, though every neighbouring 
nation had one or more. Solomon built a superb one^ 
and reigned over this people about forty years. 

Not only were the days of Solomon the most flou- 
rishing days of the Jews ; but all the kings upon earth 
together could not exhibit a treasure approaching 
Solomon's. His father David, whose predecessor had 
not even iron, left to Solomon tweifty-five thousand six 
hundred and forty-eight millions of French livres in 
ready money. His fleets, which went to Ophir, 
brought him sixty-eight millions per annum in pure 
gold, without reckoning the silver and jewels. He had 
forty thousand stables, and the same number of coach^ 
houses, twelve thousand stables for his cavalry, seven 
hundred wives, and three hundred concubines. Yet 
he had neither wood nor workmen for building his 
palace and the temple : he borrowed them of Hiram ^ 
jj^ng of Tyije. who also furnished gold ; and Solomon 
gave Hiram twenty towns in payment. The com- 
mentators have acknowledged that these things need 
explanation, and have suspected some literal error in 
the copyers, who alone can have been mistaken. 

On the death of Solomon, a division took place 
among the twelve tribes, composing the nation. The 
kingdom was torn asunder, and separated into two 
small provinces, one of which was called Judah, the 
other Israel, — nine tribes and a half composing the 
Israelitish province, and only two and a half that of 
Judah. Then there was between these two small 
peoples a hatred, the more implacable as they were 
kinsmen and neighbours, and as they had different 
religions; for at Sichem and at Samaria they wor* 
shipped 'Baal' — giving to God a Sidonian name; 
whue at Jerusalem they worshipped 'Adonai/ At 
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Sichem were consecrated two calves; at Jerusalem, 
two cherubim — which were two winged auimals with 
double heads, placed in the sanctuary. So, each fac- 
tion having its kings, its Gods, its worship, and its 
prophets, they made a bloody war upon each other. 

While this war was carrying on, the kings of Assy- 
ria, who conquered the greater part of Asia, fell upon 
the Jews, as an eagle pounces upon two lizards while 
they are fighting. The nine and a half tribes of Sama- 
'Iha and Sichem were carried oflP and dispersed for ever ; 
nor has it been precisely known to .what places they 
were led into slavery. 

It is but twenty leagues from the town of Samaria to 
Jerusalem, and their territories joined each other ; so 
that when one of these towns was enslaved by 
powerful conquerors, the other could not long h<Hd 
out. Jerusalem was sacked several times ; it was tri- 
butary to kings Hazael and Razin, enslaved under 
Teglat-phael-asser, three times taken by Nebuchodo- 
nosor, or Nebuchodon-asser, and at last destroyed. 
Zedekias, who had been set up as king or governor by 
this conqueror, was led, with his whole people, into 
captivity in Babylonia ; so that the only Jews left in 
Palestine were a few enslaved peasants, to sow the 
ground. 

As for the little country of Samaria and Sichem, 
more fertile than that of Jerusalem, it was re-peopled 
by foreign colonies, sent there by Assyrian kings, 
who took the name of Samaritans. 

The twp and a half tribes that were slaves in Baby- 
lonia and the neighbouring towns for seventy years, 
had time to adopt the usages of their masters, and en- 
riched their own tongue by mixing with it the Chal- 
dean: this is incontestable. The historian Josephus 
tells us, that he wrote first in Chaldean, which is the 
language of his country. It appears that the Jews ac- 
quired but little of the science of the magi: they 
turned brokers, money-changers, and old-clothes men ; 
by which they made themselves necessary, as they 
still do, and grew rich. 

Their gains enabled them to obtain, under Cyrus, 
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the liberty of re-building Jerusalem; but when they 
were to return into their own country, those who had 
grown rich at Babylon, would not quit so iine a coun- 
try for the mountains of Coelesyria, nor the fruitful 
banks of the Euphrates and the Tigris, for the torrent 
of Cedron. ' Only the meanest part of the nation 
returned with Zorobabel. . The Jews of Babylon con- 
tributed only their alms to the rebuilding of the city 
and the temple; nor was the collection a large one; 
for Esdras relates, that no more than seventy thousand 
crowns could be raised for the erection of this temple, 
which was to be that of all the earth. 

The Jews still remained subject to the Persians; 
they were likewise subject to Alexander; and when 
that great man, the most excusable of all conquerors, 
had, in the early years of his victorious career, begun 
to raise Alexandria, and make it the centre of the 
commerce of the world, the Jews flocked thither to 
exercise their trade of brokers ; and there it was that 
their rabbis at length learned something of the sciences 
of the Greeks. The Greek tongue became absolutely 
necessary to all trading Jews. 

After Alexander's death, this people continued sub- 
ject in Jerusalem to the kings of Syria, and in Alex- 
andria to the kings of Egypt ; and when these kings 
were at war, this people always shared the fate of their 
subjects, and belonged to the conqueror. 

From the time of their captivity at Babylon, the Jews- 
never had particular governors taking the title of king. 
The pontiffs had the mtemal administration, and these 
pontiffs were appointed by their masters : they some- 
times paid very high for this dignity, as the Greek 
patriarch at Constantinople pays for his at present. 

Under Antiochus Epiphanes they revolted :-the city 
was once more pillaged, and the walls demolished. 

After a succession of similar disasters, they at 
length obtained, for the first time, about a hundred and 
fifty years before the christian era, permission to coin 
money, which permission was granted them by Antio- 
chus Sidetes. They then had chiefs^ who took the 
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name of kings, aud even wore a diadem. Antigonus 
was the first who was decorated with this ornament, 
which, without the power, confers but little honour* 

At that time the Romans were beginning to become 
formidable to the kings of Syria, masters of the Jews ; 
and the latter gained oyer the Roman senate by pre- 
sents and acts of submission. It seemed that the wars 
in Asia Minor would, for a time at least, giye some 
relief to this .unfortunate people ; but Jerusalem no 
sooner enjoyed some shadow of liberty than it was 
torn by civil wars, which rendered its condition under 
its phantoms of kings much more pitiable than it had 
ever been in so long and various a succession of bon- 
dages. 

In their intestine troubles^ they made the Romans 
their judges. Already most of the kingdoms of Asia 
Minor, Southern Africa, and-three-fourdis of Europe, 
acknowledged the Romans as their arbiters and mas- 
ters. 

Pompey came iitto Syria to judge the nations and to 
depose several petty tyrants. Being deceived by 
Aristobulus, who disputed the royalty of Jerusalem, 
he revenged himself upon him and his party. He took 
the city ; had some of the seditious, either priests or 
pharisees, crucified ; and, not long after, condemned 
Aristobulus, king of the Jews, to execution. 

The Jews, ever unfortunate, ever enslaved, and ever 
revolting, again brought upon them the Roman arms. 
Crassus and Cassius punished them; and Metellus 
Scipio had a son of king Acistobulus, named Alex- 
smder, the author of all the troubles, crucified. 

Under the great Ceesar, they were entirely subject 
and peaceable. Herod, famed among them and 
among us, for a long time was merely tetrarch, but 
obtained from Antony the crown of Judea, for which 
he p€ud dearly; but Jerusalem would not recognise 
this new king, because he was descended from Esau, 
Bnd not, from Jacob, and was merely an Idumeean. 
The very circumstance of his being a foreigner caused 
him to be chosen by the Romans, the better to keep 
this people in check. 



The Romans protected the king of their nomination 
with an army ; and Jerusalem was again taken by 
assault, sacked and pillaged. 

Herod, afterwards protected by Augustus, became 
one of the most powerful sovereigns among the petty 
kings of Arabia. He restored Jerusalem, repaired the 
fortifications that surrounded the temple, so dear to 
the Jews, and rebuilt the temple itself; but he could 
liot finish it, for he wanted money and workmen. This 
proves that, after all, Herod was not rich; and the 
Jews, though fond of their temple, were still fonder of 
their money. 

The name of king was nothing more than a favour 
gtanted by the Romans ; it was not a title of succes* 
sion. Soon after Herod's deatb> Judea was governed 
as a subordinate Roman province, by the proconsul 
of Syria, although from time to time the title of king 
was granted^ sometimes to one Jew, sometimes to 
another, for a considerable sum of money, as under 
the emperor Claudius, when it was granted to the Jew 
Agrippa. 

A daughter of Agrippa was that Berenice, celebrated 
for having been beloved by one of the best emperors 
.Rome can boast. She it was who, by the injustice 
she experienced from her countrymen, drew down the 
vengeance of the Romans upon Jerusalem. She 
asked for justice, and the factions of the town refused 
it. The seditious spirit of tlie people impelled them 
to fresh excesses. Their character at all times was to 
be cruel ; and their fate, to be punished. 

This memorable siege, which ended in the destruc- 
tion of the city, was carried on by Vespasian and 
Titus. The exaggerating Josephus pretends, that in 
this short war more than a million of Jews were 
slaughtered. It is not to be wondered at, that an 
author who puts fifteen thousand men in each village, 
should slay a million^ What remained, were exposed 
in the public markets; and each Jew, was sold at 
about the same price as the unclean animal of which 
they dare not eat. 
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In thU last dii^nton they again hoped for a deli* 
Terer ; and under Adrian, Whom they curse in their 
prayers, there arose one Barcochebas, who called him- 
adr a second Moses — a Shiloh — a Christ Having 
assembled many of these wretched people under his 
banners, which they believed to be sacred, he perished 
with all his followers. It was the last struggle of this 
nation, which has never lifted its head again. Its 
constant opinion, that barrenness is a reproach, has 
preserved it : the Jews have ever considered as their 
two first duties, to get money and children. 

From this short sun^mary it results, that the He* 
brews have ever been vagrants, or robbers, or slaves, 
or seditious. They still are vagabonds upon the eartli^ 
and abhorred by men,* yet affinmng that heaven and 
earth and all mankind were created for them alone. 

It is evident, from the situation of Judea, and the 
genius of this people, that they could not but be con- 
tinually subjugated. It was surrounded by powerful 
and warlike nations, for which it had an aversion ; so 
that it could neither be in alliance with them, nor pro- 
tected by them. It was impossible for it to maintain 
itself by its marine ; for it soon lost the port which in 
Solomon's time it had on the Red Sea; and Solomon 
himself always employed Tynans to build and to steer 
his vessels, as well as to eredt his palace and his temple. 
It is then manifest, that the Hebrews had neither trade 
Bor manufacftures, and that they could not compose 
a flourishing people. They never had an army always 
ready for the field, like the Assyrians^ the Medes, the 
Persians, the Syrians, and the Romans. The labourers 
and artisans took up arms only as occasion required, 
and consequently could not form ivell-disciplined 
troops. Their mountains, or rather their rocks, are 
neither high enough, nor sufficiently contiguous, to 
have afforded an e^ectual barrier against invasion. 
The most ntiraerous part of the nation, transported to 
Babylon, Persia, a^dto India, or settled in Alexandria, 
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were too mttck occupied mik their traffic attd tbek 
brokerage, to think of war. Their ci^l government, 
aomethnes republican, sometimes pontifical, sometiines 
monarchial, and very often reiluced to anarch^^ seems 
to have been no better than their nnlitary discipltae» 

You ask, what was the philosophy of the Hebrews ? 
Tlxe answer will be a very short one ; — they bad nonob 
Their legislator himself does not anywhere spedt 
expressly of the immortality of the soul, nor of the re* 
wards of another life* Josephus and Philo believe 
the soul to be material; their doctors admitted cor* 
poreal angels ; and while they sojourned at Babylon 
they gave to these angels the names given them by the 
Chaldeans — Michael, Gabriel, Raphael, Uriel. The 
name of Satan is Babylonian, and is in somewise the 
Arimanes of Zoroaster. The name of Asmodens als* 
is Chaldean; and Tobit, who lived at Nineveh, is the 
irst who employed it. The dogma of the immortality 
of the soul was developed only in the course of ages, 
and among the pharisees. The sadducees always de* 
nied this spirituality, this immortality, and the exist* 
ence of the angels. Nevertheless, the sadduoees com* 
mimicated unmterruptedly with the pharisees, and 
had even sovereign pontiffs of their own sect. The 
prodigious difference in opinion between these two 
great bodies did not cause any disturbance. The 
Jews, in tlhe latter times of their sojourn at Jerusalem, 
were scrupulously attached to notning but the cere* 
menials of their law. The man who should have eaten 
pudding or rabbit, would have been stoned ; while he 
who denied the immortality of the soul might be high^ 
priest. 

It is commonly said, that the abhorrence in vtrhick 
the Jews held other nations, proceeded from th^ 
horror of idolatry ; but it is much more likely, that the 
manner in which they at the first exterminated some of 
the tribes of Canaan, and the hatred which the neigh* 
bouring nations conceived for them, were the cause df 
this invincible aversion. As they knew no nations btft 
their 'neighbours; they ^ou^t tliat in abhorring than 
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^y detested the whole cartb, and thus accustomed 
themselves to be the enemies of all men. 

One proof that this hatred was not caused by the 
idolatry of the nations is, that we find in the history of 
the Jews, that they were very often idolaters* Solo- 
mon himself sacrificed to strange gods. After him, 
we find scarcely anyjcing in the little province of Judah, 
that does not permit the worship of. these gpds , a^d 
offer them incense. The province of- Isrjtel.-kept its 
two calves and its sacred groves, or adored other 
divinities. 

This idolatry, with which so many nations are re- 
proached, is a subject on which but little light has 
been thrown. Perhaps it would not be difhcult to ef- 
face this stain upon the theology of the ancients. All 
polished nations had the knowledge of a supreme God, 
the master of the inferior gods and of men. The Egyp- 
tians themselves recognised a first principle, which 
they called Knef, and to which all beside was sub-» 
ordinate. The ancient Persians adored the good prin- 
ciple, named Orosmanes ; and were very far from sacri- 
ficing to the bad principle Arimanes, whom they 
regarded nearly as we regard the devil. Even to this 
day, the Guebres have retained the sacred dogma of 
the unity of God. The ancient bramins acknow- 
ledged one only Supreme Being : the Chinese asso- 
ciated no inferior being with the Divinity, nor had any 
idol until the tinies when the populace were led astray 
by the worship of Fo, and the superstitions of the 
bonzes. The Greeks and the Romans, notwithstand- 
ing the multitude of their gods, acknowledged in Ju- 
piter the absolute sovereign of heaven and earth. Ho- 
mer himself, in the most absurd poetical fictions, has 
never lost sight of this truth. He constantly represents 
Jupiter as the only All-mighty, sending good and evil 
tipon earth, and with a motion of his brow striking 
gods and men with awe. Altars were raised, and sa- 
crifices offered to inferior gods, dependent on the one 
Supreme. There is not a single monimient of antiquity 
in which the title of sovereign of heaven is given to any 
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secondary deity — to Mercury, to Apollo, to Mars. 
The thunderbolt was ever the attribute of the master 
ct all, and of him only. 

The idea of a Sovereign Being, of bis providencey 
of his eternal decrees, is to be found among all philo* 
sophers and all poets. In short, it is perhaps as 
unjust to think that the ancients equalled the heroes^ 
the genii, the inferior gods, to him whom tbey called 
'^ the father and master of the gods,'' as it would be 
ridiculous to imagine that we associate with God the 
ble58ed and the aneels. 

You then ask, whether the ancient philosophers and 
lawgivers borrowed from the Jews, or the Jews from 
them ? We must refer the question to Philo : he owns 
that before the translation of the Septuagint, the books 
of his nation were unknown to strangers. A great 

{>eople cannot have received their laws and their know- 
edge from a little people, obscure and enslaved. In 
the time of Osias, indeed, the Jews had no books : in 
his reign was accidentally found the only copy of the 
law then in existence. This people, after their cap- 
tivity at Babylon, 4iad no other alphabet than the 
Chaldean: they were not famed for any art, any 
manufacture wnatsoever; and even in the time of 
Solomon they were obliged to pay dear for foreign 
artisans. To say, that the Egyptians, the Persians, the 
Greeks, were instructed by the Jews, were to say, that 
&e Romans learned the arts from the people of Brit- 
tany. The Jews never were natural phuosopbers, nor 
geometricians, nor astronomers. So far were they from 
having public schools for the instruction of youth, that 
they had not even a term in their language to express 
such an institution. The people of Peru and Mexico 
measured their year much better than the Jews. Their 
stay in Babylon and in Alexandria, during which in-^ 
dividuals might instruct themselves, formed the people 
to no art save that of usury. They ncwr knew how 
to stamp money ; and when Antiochus Sidetes per- 
nitted them to have a coinage of their own, they were 
almost incapiMe of pro^mg by this pe rmi ssi on for 
four or five years ; indeed, this coin is said to have 
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been struck at Samaria. Hence it is, that Jewish 
^models are so rare, and nearly all false. In short, we 
find in them only an ignorant and barbarous people, 
who have long united the most sordid avarice with the 
most detestable superstition and the most invincible 
hatred for every people by whom they are tolerated 
and enriched. Still, we ought not to burn them. 

SECTION II. -,, 

The Jewish Law, 

Their law must appear, to every polished people, as ' 
singular as their conduct; if it were not divine, it would 
seem to be the law of savages^ beginning to assemble 
themselves into a nation ; and being divine, one cannot 
understand how it is that it has not existed from all 
ages, for them, and for all men.* 

But it is more strange than .all, that the immortality 
of the soul is not even intimated in this law, intitled 
** Vaicrah and Addebarim," Leviticus and Deutero- 
nomy. 

. In this law it is forbidden to eat eels, because they 
have no scales ; and hares, because they chew the cud, 
and have cloven feet. Apparently, the Jews had ha-es 
different from ours. The griffin is unclean, and four- 
footed birds are unclean, which animals are somewhat 
rare. Whoever touches a mouse, or a mole, is unclean. 
The women are forbidden to lie with horses or asses. 
The Jewish women must have been subject to this sort 
of gallantry. The men are forbidden to oflPer up their 
seed to Moloch ; and here the term seed is not meta* 
phorical. The text even calls this offering fornication, 
in this particular the boojc of the Vaicrah is ery 
curious. It seems that it was very customary, in the 
desarts of Arabia, to offer up this singular present to 
the gods; as it is said to be usual in Cochin and some 
other countries of India, for the girls to yield their vir- 
ginity to an iron Priapus in a temple. These two cere* 
monies prove that mankind are capable of everything. 
The Cafires, who deprive themselves of one testicle, are 

* See Moass. 
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a. still more ridiculous example of the extravagance of 
superstition. 

Another law of the Jews, equally strange, is theii: 
proof of adultery. A woman accused by her husband 
inust be presented to the priests, and she is made to 
drink of the waters of jealousy, mixed with wormwood 
and dust. If she is innocent, the water makes her 
tno'^e beautiful and more fruitful ; if she is guilty, her 
eyta start from her head, her belly swells, and she 
bursts before the Lord. 

We shall not here enter into the details of all these 
sacrifices, which were nothing more than the operations 
of ceremonial butchers ; but it is of great importance 
to remark another kind of sacrifice too common in those 
barbarous times. It is expressly ordered, in the twenty- 
seventh chapter of Leviticus, that all men, vowed in 
anathema to the Lord, be immolated : they '^ shall 
Surely be put to death ;" such are the words of the 
text. Here is the origin of the story of Jepthah, — 
whether his daughter was really immolated, or the story 
wa^ copied from that of Iphegenia. Here too is the 
source of the verse made by Saul, who would have im- 
m9lated his son, but that the army, less superstitious 
than himself, saved the innocent young man's life. 

It is then but too true, that the Jews, according to 
their law, sacrificed human victims. This act of reli* 
gion is in accordance with their manners; their owa 
bQoks represent them as slaughtering without mercy 
all that came in their way, reserving only th6 virgins 
for their use. 

It would be very difficult (and should be very unii^- 
por^^nt) to know at what time these laws were digested 
mto the form in which we now have them. That they 
are of very high antiquity, is enough to inform us how 
gross and ferocious the manners of that antiquity 
were. 

SECTION HI. 

The Dispersion of the. Jews. 

It has been pretended that the dispersion of this 
people had been foretold, as a punishment for their 
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refusing to acknowledge Jesus Christ as the Messiah ; 
the asserters affecting to forget, that they had been 
dispersed throughout the known world long before 
Jesus Christ. ' The books that are left us of this singular 
nation make no mention of a return of the twelve tribes 
transported beyond the Euphrates by Teglat Phalasar 
and his successor Salmanasar ; and it was six hundred 
years after, that Cyrus sent back to Jerusalem the 
tribes of Judah and Benjamin, which Nebuchodonosor 
had brought away into the provinces of his empire. The 
Acts of the Apostles certify, that fifty -three days after 
the death of Jesus Christ, there were Jews from every 
nation under heaven assembled for the feast of Pente- 
cost. St. James writes to the twelve dispersed tribes; 
and Josephus and Philo speak of the Jews as very 
numerous throughout the east. 

It is true, that considering the carnage that was made 
of them under some of the Roman emperors, and the 
slaughter of them so often repeated in every christian 
«tate, one is astonished that this people not only still 
exists, but is at this day no less numerous than it was 
formerly. Their numbers must be attributed to their 
exemption from bearing arms, their ardour for marriage, 
their custom of contracting it in their families early, 
their law of divorce, their sober and regular way of 
life, their abstinence, their toil, and their exercise. 

Their firm attachment to the Mosaic law is no less 
remarkable, especially when we consider their frequent 
apostacies when they lived under the government of 
their kings and their judges ; and Judaism is now, of 
all the religions in the world, the one most rarely 
abjured — ^which is partly the fruit of the persecu- 
tions it has suffered. Its followers,. perpetual martyrs 
to their creed, have regarded themselves with progres* 
sively increasing confiaence as the fountain of all sane* 
tity ; looking upon us as no other than rebellious Jew9, 
who have uttered the law of God, and put to death or 
torture those who received it from his hand. 

Indeed, if while Jerusalem and its temple existed, 
the Jews were sometimes driven from their country 
by the vicissitudes of empires, they have still more fre* 
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quently been expelled through a blind zeal from every 
country in which they have dwelt since the progress of 
Christianity and mahometanism. They themselves com- 
pare their religion to a mother, upon whom her two 
daughters, the christian and the mahometan, have in- 
flicted a thousand wounds. But, how ill soever she 
has been treated by them, she still glories in having 
given them birth. She makes use of them both to em- 
brace the whole world, while her own venerable age 
embraces all time. 

It is singular, that the christians pretend to have 
accomplished the prophecies by tyrannising over the 
Jews by whom they were transmitted. We have already 
seen how the inquisition banished the Jews from Spain. 
Obliged to wander from land to land, from sea to sea, 
to gain a livelihood ; everywhere declared incapable of 
possessing any landed property, or holding any office, 
they have been obliged to disperse, and roam from place 
.to place, unable to establish themselves permanently in 
any country, for want of support, of power to main- 
tain their ground, and of knowledge in the art of 
war. Trade, a profession long despised by most of the 
nations of Europe, was, in those barbarous ages, their 
only resource ; and as they necessarily grew rich by it, 
they were treated as infamous usurers. Kings who 
could not ransack the purses of their subjects, put the 
Jews, whom they regarded not as citizens, to torture. 

What was done to them in England may give some 
idea of what they experienced in other countries. King 
John, being in want of money, had the rich Jews in his 
kingdom imprisoned. One of them, having had seven 
of his teeth drawn one after another, to obtain his pro- 
perty, gave, on losing the eighth, a thousand marks of 
silver. Henry III. extorted from Aaron, a Jew of 
York, fourteen thousand marks of silver, and ten thou- 
sand for his queen. He sold the rest of the Jews of 
his country to his brother Richard, for the term of one 
year, in order, says Matthew Paris, that this count 
might embowel those whom his brother had flayed. 

In France, they were put in prison, plundered, sold, 

TOl. IT. IT 
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accused of magic, of sacrificing children, of poisoning 
the fountains. They were driven out of the kingdom ; 
they were suffered to return for money; and even 
while they were tolerated, they were distinguished from 
the rest of the inhabitants by marks of infamy. And, 
by an inconceivable whimsicality, while in other coun- 
tries the Jews were burned to make them embrace 
Christianity, in France the property of such as became 
christians was confiscated. Charles IV., by an edict 
given at Balville, April 4, 1392, abrogated this, tyran- 
nical custom, which, according to the Benedictine 
Mabillon, had been introduced for two reasons : — 

First, to try the faith of these new converts, as it 
was but too common for those of this nation to feisrn 
submission to the gospel for some personal interest, 
without internally changing their belief. 

Secondly, because, as they derived their wealth 
chiefly from usury, the purity of christian morals ap- 
peared to require them to make a general restitution, 
which was effected by confiscation. 

But the true reason of this custom, which the author 
of the Spirit of Laws has so well developed, ^as a 
sort of " droit d'amortissement" — a redemption, for the 
sovereign or the seigneurs, of the taxes which they 
levied on the Jews, as mortmainable serfs, whom they 
succeeded ; for they were deprived of this benefit whefl 
the latter were converted to the christian faith. 

At length, "being incessantly proscribed in every 
country, they ingeniously found the means of saving 
their fortunes, and making their retreats for ever se- 
cure. Being driven from France under Philip the Long 
in 1318, they took refuge in Lombardy; there they 
gave to the merchants bills of exchange oh those to 
whom they had entrusted their effects at their depar- 
ture, and these were discharged. 

The admirable invention of bills of exchange sprang 
from the extremity of despair ; and then, and not until 
then, commerce was enabled to elude the efforts of 
violence, and maintain itself throughcfut the teotld. 
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SECTION IV. 

In Answer to soiue Objections. 

Letters to Joseph, Ben, ^Jonathan, Aaron, Matkatai, 

and David IVincker* 

FIAST LETTER. 

Gentlemen, — When, forty-four years ago, your coun- 
tryman Medina became a bankrupt in London, being 
twenty thousand francs in my debt, he told me that 
" it was not his fault;*' that " he was unfortunate;'* that 
" he had never been one of the children of Belial ;" 
that *' he had always endeavoured to live as a son of 
God " — that is, as an honest man, a good Israelite. 
I was affected; I embraced him; we joined in the 
praise of God ; and I lost eighty per cent. 

You ought to know that I never hated your nation; 
I hate no one ; not even Freron. 

Far from hating^ I have always pitied you. If, like 
my protector good pope Lambertini, I have sometimes 
bantered a little, I am not therefore the less sensitive. 
I wept, at the age of sixteen, when I was told that a 
mother and her daughter had been burned at Lisbon 
for having eaten standing a little lamb, cooked with 
lettuce, on the fourteenth day of the red moon ; and I 
can assure you, that the extreme beauty which this girl 
was reported to have possessed had no share in callmg 
forth my tears, although it must have increased the 
spectators' horror for the assassins, and their pity for 
the victim. 

I know not how it entered my head to write an epic 
poem at the age of twenty. (Do you know what an 
epic poem is? For my part I then knew nothing of the 
matter). The legislator Montesquieu had not yet 
written his Persian Leiters, which you reproach me 
with having commented on ; but I had already of my- 
self said, speaking of a monster well known to your 

■ " " ' ■ I ■ n ■ ■ I II m il II — ^»^.^— 

* See the work intitled '* One Christian against Six Jews.*'— 
Melanges Uistoriaues, torn. i. 
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ancestors, and which even now is not without de- 
votees : — 

II vient ; 1e fanfttisme est son horrible nom ; 
Enfant denature de la religion : 
Arme pour la defendre, il cherche k la d6truire, 
£t re^u dans son sein, Pembrasse et te dechire. 

C'est lui aui dans Raba, sur les bords de I'Araon 
Guidait les aescendans du malheureux Ammon, 
Quand k Molve letir dieu des m^res gimissantes 
Offraient de leurs enfans les entrailles fumantes. 
II dieta de Jephte le serment inhumain : 
Dans le coeur de sa 61le il conduisait sa main. 
C'est lui qui, de Calchas ouvrant la bouche impie, 
Demanda par sa voix la mort d^Iphigenie. 
France, dans tesforStsil habita long-tems. 
A Taifreux Tentat^s il offrit ton encens. 
Tu n*a point oublie ces sacres homicides, 
Qu*k tes indignes dieux presentaient tes druides. 
Du haut du capitole il criait aux Palens. 
" Frappez, exterminez, dechirez les Chretiens.** 
Mais lorsqu'au fils de Dieu Rome enfin fut soumise, 
Du capitole en cendre il passa dans I'Eglise; 
£t dans les coeurs chr^tiens inspirant ses fureurs, 
De martyrs qu'iU etaient les fit persecnteurs. 
Dans Londre il a forme la secte turbulente 
Qui sur un roi trop faible a mis sa main sanglante ; 
Dans Madrid, dans Lisbonne, il aliume ces feux, 
Ces buchers solennels o^ des Juifs malheureux 
Sont tous les ans en pompe envoyes par des prdtres, 
Pour n^avoir point quitte la foi de leurs ancStres. 

He comes; the fiend Fanaticism comes— 
Religion's horrid and unnatural child — 
Armed to defend her, aiming to destroy— 
Tearing her bosom in his feigned embrace, 

'Twas he who guided Ammon's wretched race 
On Arnon's banks, where mothers ofFer*d up 
Their children's mangled limbs on Moloch's altars. 
'Twas he who prompted Jeptha's barbarous oath, 
And aimed the poniard at his daughter's heart. 
'Twas he who spoke, when Calchas' impious tongue 
Called for the blameless Iphigenia's death. 
France, he long revelled in thy forest-shades. 
Offering thy incense to the grim Tentates, 
Whetting the savage druid's murderous knife 
To sate his worthless gods with human gore. 
He, from the capit6l, stirred Pagan hearts 
To exterminate Christ's followers; and he, 
When Rome herself had bowed to christian truth, 
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Quitted the capitol to rule the cliurch— - 
To reign supreme in every christian soul. 
And make tne Pagans martyrs in thieir turn. 
His were in England the fierce sect who laid 
Their bloody hands on a <oo feeble king. 
His are Madrid's and Lisbon's horrid fires, 
The yearly portion of unhappy Jews, 
By priestly judges'doomed to temporal flames 
For thinking their forefathers' faith the best. 

You clearly see then, that even so long ago I was 
your servant, your friend, your brother ; although my 
father and mother had preserved to me my foreskin. 

I am aware that • virility, whether circumcised or 
uncircumcised, has caused very fatal quarrels. , I know 
what it cost Priam's son Paris, and Agamemnon's bro- 
ther Menelaus. I have read enough of your books to 
know thatHamor's son Sichem ravished Leah's daughter 
Dinah, who at most was not more thatt five years old, 
but was very forward for her age. He wanted to make 
her his wife ; and Jacob's sons, brothers of the violated 
damsel, gave hfer to him ia marriage, on condition that 
he and all his people should be circumcised. When 
the operation was performed, and all the Sichemites, or 
Sichimites, were lying in of the pains consequefnt there- 
upon, the holy patriarchs Simeon and Levi cut all their 
throats one after another. But after ^11, I do not 
believe that uncircumcision ought now to pro<}tice such 
abominable horrors ; and especially I 4p not think that 
men should hate, detest, anathematise, and damn one 
another every Saturday and Sunday, on account of a 
morsel more or less of flesh. 

If I have said that some of the circumcised have 
clipped money at Metz, at Frankfort on the Oder, and 
at Warsaw (which I do not remember) I ask their 
pardon ; for, being almost at the end of my pilgrimage, 
I have no wish to embroil myself with Israel. 

■ I have the honour to be (as they say) 

Yours, &c, 

SECOND LETTER. 

Antiquity of the Jeujs, 

Gentieqaen, — J have ever agreed, having read a few 
historical books for amusement, that you are a very 

u3 
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ancient people^ and your origin may be dated much 
farther back than that of the Teutones, the Celts, the 
Sicambri, the Bretons, the Sclavonians, tlie Angles, and 
the Hurons. I see you assembling as a people in a 
capital called, sometimes Hershalaim, sometimes Sha- 
heb, on the hill Moriah, and on the hill Sion, near a 
desart, on a stony soil, by a small torrent which is dry 
six months of the year. 

When you began to establish yourselves in your 
corner, I will not say of land, but of pebbles, Troy 
had been destroyed by^ the Greeks about two centu- 
ries. 

Medon was archon of Athens. 

Echestratus was reigning in Lacedeemon. 

Latinos Sylvius was reigning in Latium. 

And Osochor in Egypt. 

The Indies had been flourishing for a long succession 
of ages. 

This was the most illustrious period of Chinese his- 
tory. The emperor Tchin-wang was reigning with glory 
over that vast empire ; all the sciences were there cul- 
tivated ; and the public annals inform us that the king 
of Cochin China, having come to pay his respects to 
this emperor, Tchin-wang, received from him a present 
of a mariner's compass. This compass might have 
been of great service to your Solomon, for his fleets 
that went to the fine country of Ophir, which no one 
has ever known anything about. ' 

Thus, after the Chaldeans, the Syrians, the Per- 
sians, the Phenicians, the Egyptians, the Greeks, the 
Indians, the Chinese, the Latins, and the Tuscans, 
you are the first people upon earth who had any known 
form of government. 

The Banians, the Guebres, and yourselves, are the 
only nations which, dispersed out of their own country, 
have preserved their ancient rites ; for I make no ac- 
count of the little Egyptian troops, called Zingari in 
Italy, Gypsies in England, and Bohemians in France, 
which had preserved the antique ceremonies of the 
worship of Isis, the cistrum^ the cymbals, the dance of 
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Isis, the prophesying, and the art of robbing hen- 
roosts. 

These sacred troops are beginning to disappear from 
the face of the earth ; while their pyramids still belong 
to the Turks, who perhaps will not always be masters 
of them — the figure of all things on this earth doth so 
pass away. 

You say, that you have been settled in Spain ever 
since the days of Solomon: I believe it, and will 
even venture to think, that the Phenicians might 
carry some Jews thither long before, when you were 
slaves in Phenicia, after the horrid massacres which 
you say were committed by the robber, Joshua, 
and by that other robber, Caleb. 

Your books* indeed say, that you were reduced to 
slavery under Chushan-Rashataim, king of Mesopo- 
tamia, for eight years ; under Eglon, king of Moab,t 
for eighteen years ; then under Jabin, kingofCanaan,^ 
for twenty years ; then in the little canton of Midian, 
from which you had issued, and where you dwelt in 
caverns for seven years. 

Then in Gilead, for eighteen years ;§ — notwithstand- 
ing that Jair, your prince, had thirty sons, each mount- 
ed on a fine ass. 

Then under the Phenicians (called by you Philis- 
tines) for forty years — until at last the Lord Adonai 
sent Samson, who tied three hundred foxes one to an- 
other by the tails, and slew a thousand Philistines with 
the jaw-bone of an ass, from which issued a fountain 

* Judgefl, chap. iii. 

•f It was the same Eglon, king of Moab, that was so holily as- 
sassiDated in the name of the Lord by the left-handediEbud, who 
had sworn fidelity to him ; and it was this Ehud who was so ofVen 
invoked at Paris by the preachers of the League — ^' We want an 
Ehud ! we want an Ehua !" They cried out until they found one. 

X It was under this Jabin that good mistress Jael assassinated 
captain Sisera, by driving a nail through his head, which nail 
nailed him very fast to tne ground. What a nail ! and what a 
woman was this Jael I Judith alone can be compared to her. 
Indeed, JudiAi appeared much superior; for she cut off her 
lover*s head in bed, after granting him her tender favours. No- 
thing can be more heroic, or more edifying. 

^ Judges, 'chap. %• 
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(^ clear water; — wbkh has been very well represented 
at the Com^die Italienne. 

Here are, by your own confession, ninety-six years 
of captivity in the land of promise. Now it is vetj 
prdbabla, that the Syrians, who were the factors for 
aU nations, and navigated as far as the great ocean, 
bought some Jewish slaves, and took them to Cadiz, 
which they founded. You see that you are much more 
ancient than you think. It is indeed very likely th^ 
you inhabited Spain several centuries before the Ro* 
mans, the Goths, the Vandals, and the Moors. 

I am not only your friend, your brother, but more- 
over your genealogist. 

I beg, gentlemen, that you will have the goodness 
to believe, that I never have believed, I do not believe, 
and I never will believe, that you are descended from 
those highway robbers whose ears and noses were cut 
off by order of king Actisanes, and whom, according to 
Piodorus of Sicily,* he sent into the desert between 
lake Sirbo and mount Sinai — a frightful desert where 
water and every other necessary of life are wanting. 
They made nets to catch quails, which fed them for a 
few weeks, during the passage of the birds. 

Some of the learned have pretended, that this origin 
perfectly agrees with your history. You yourselves say, 
that you inhabited this desert, that there you wanted 
w^ter, and lived on quails, which in reality abound 
&ere. Your accounts appear in the main to con- 
firm that of Biodorus ; but I believe only the P^nta^ 
tench. The author does not say that you had your 
ears and noses cut off. As far as I remember, (for I 
have not Diodorus at hand) you lost only your noses. 
I do not now recollect where I read that your ears 
were of the party ; it might be in some fragments oi 
Manetho, cited by St. Ephrem. 

In vain does the secretary, who has done me the 
honour of writing to me in your name, assure me that 
you stole to the amount of upwards of nine miUiona in 
gold, coined or carved, to go and set up your tedder- 

* Diodorus, book i. section 8, cbap. ji|. 
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nacle in the desert. I maintain, that you carried off 
nothing but what lawfully belonged to you, reckoning 
interest at forty per cent, which was the lawful rate* 

Be this as it may, I certify that you are of very 
good nobility, and that you were lords of Her- 
shalaim long before the houses of Suabia, Anhalt, 
Saxony, and Bavaria were heard of; 

It may be, that the negoes of Angola, and those of 
Guinea, are much more ancient than you, and that they 
adored a beautiful serpent before the Egyptians knew 
their Isis, and you dwelt near lake Sirbo; but the 
negroes have not yet communicated their books to us. 

THIRD LETTER. 

On a few Crosses which hefel God's People. 

Far from accusing you, gentlemen, I have always 
regarded you with compassion. Permit me here to 
remind you of what I have read in the preliminary dis- 
course to the Essay on. the Spirit and Manners of Na- 
tions, and on general history. Here we find, that two 
hundred and thirty-nine thousand and twenty Jews 
T^ere slaughtered by one another, from the worshipping 
of the golden calf to the taking of the ark by the 
Philistines — which cost fifty thousand and seventy 
Jews their lives, for having dared to look upon the 
ark, while they who had so insolently taken it in war, 
were acquitted with only the piles, and a fine of five 
golden mi(ie, and five golden anuses.* You will 
not deny, that the slaughter of two hundred and thirty- 
nine thousand and twenty men, by your fellow-coun- 
trymen, without reckoning those whom you lost in al- 

* Many theologians, who are the light of the world, have made 
commentaries on these gold mice, and these anuses. They have 
■aid that, the Philistine jewellers were very clever, that it is very 
difficult to carve an anus distinguishably in gold; and that, after 
all, an anus was a strange offering to the Lord. Other theolo« 
gians have said, that it was for the inhabitants of the land from 
which Lot fled to present this offering ; but they have, at last', 
abandoned the dispute. They are now occupied with convul- 
sions, confession-billets, and extreme unction, administered at 
the point of the bayonet. 
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ternate war and slavery, must have been very detri'* 
mental to a riaing oQlony. 

How should I do otherwise than pity you? se^g 
that ten of your tribes were absolutely annihilated, or 
perhaps reduced to two hundred families, which, it is 
said, are to he found in China ^n4 Tartary 

As for the two other tribes, I need not tell you wh^ 
has happened to them. Suffer then my compassion, 
and do not impute to me ill-will. 

FOURTH LETTER. 

The Story of Micah. 

Be not displeased at my asking from you some elu- 
cidation of a singular passage in your history, with 
which the ladies of Paris and people of fashion are but 
slightly acquainted. 

Your Moses had not been dead quite thirty*eight 
^ears, when the mother of Micah, of the tribe ctf Ben- 
jamin, lost eleven hundred shekels, which are said to 
be equivalent to about six hundred livres of our 
money.* Her son returned them to her; the text 
does not inform us that he had not stolen them. The 
good Jewess immediately had them made into idols, 
and, according to custom, built them a little move- 
able chapel. A Levite of Bethlehem offered himself to 
perform the service for ten francs per annum, two 
tunics, and his victuals. 

A tribe (afterwards called the l^ribe of Dan) search* 
ing that neighbourhood for something to pkinder, 
passed near Micah's house. The men of Dan, know- 
ing that Micah's mother had in her house a priest, 
a seer, a diviner, a rhoe, enquired of him if their ex* 
cursion would be lucky — if they should find a good 
' booty. The Levite promised jihem complete success^ 
They began by robbing Micah's chapel, and took from 
her even her Levite. In vain did Micah and his mo* 
ther cry out, " You are carrying away my gods ! You 
are stealing my priest!" The robbers silenced them, an4 



* Judges, x.v4* 
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went through devotion to put to fire and sword the 
little town of Dan, whose name this tribe adopted. 

These freebooters were very grateful to Micah's 
gods, which had done them such good seifvice, and 
placed them in a new tabernacle. The crowd of devo- 
tees increasing, a new priest was wanted, and one 
presented himself. Those who are not conversant 
with your history, will never divine who this chaplain 
was : but, gentlemen, you know that it was Moses' 
own grandson, one Jonathan, son of Gershom, son of 
Moses and Jethro's daughter. 

Yon will agree with me, that the family of Moses 
was rather a singular one. His brother, at the age 
of one hundred, cast a golden calf and worshipped 
it ; and his grandson turned chaplain to the idols for 
money. Does not this prove that your religion was 
not yet formed, and that you were a long time groping 
in the dark before you became perfect Israelites as you 
how are? 

To my question you answer, that our Simon PiBter 
BaijonaS did as much ; that he commenced his apos- 
tleship with denying his master. I have nothing to 
reply, except it be, that we must always. distrust our- 
selves ; and so great is my own self-distrust, that I 
conclude my letter with assuring you of my utmost in- 
dulgence, and requesting yours. 

FIFTH LETTEU. 

Jewish jissassinaiions. Were the Jews Cannibals ? Had 

thevt Mothers Commerce with Goats? Did their 

Fathers and Mothers imtnolate their Children ? With 
a few'other fine Actions of God's People, 

Gfetftlemen, — I Have befen Somewhat uncourteous to 
ycmr secretary. It is against the rules of politeness to 
scokt a servant in the presence of his master ; but self- 
knportant ignorance is revolting in a christian who 
makes himself the servant of a Jew. I address myself 
directly to you, that I may hate nothihg more to do 
wi^ your Irlrery. 
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Jewish Calamities and great Assassinations. 

Permit me, in the first place, to lament over all your 
calamities ; for besides the two hundred and thirty- 
nine thousand and twenty Israelites killed by order of 
the Lord, I find that Jephtha's daughter was immolated 
by her father. Turn which way you please — ^twist the 
text as you will — dispute as you like against the fathers 
of the church: still he did to her as he had vowed ; 
aud he had vowed to cut his daughter's throat ia 
thanksgiving to God. An excellent thanksg^iving ! 

Yes, you have immolated human victims to the 
Lord; but be consoled; I have often told you that 
our Celts and all nations have done so formerly. 
What says M de Bourgainville, who has returned from 
the island of Otaheite — that island of Cy theria, whose in- 
habitants, peaceful, mild, humane, and hospitable, ofier 
to the traveller all that they possess — the most deli- 
cious of fruits — the most beautiful and most obliging 
of women? He tells us, that these people have their 
jugglers ; and that these jugglers force them to sacri- 
fice their children to apes, which they call their gods. 

I find that seventy brothers of Abimelech were put 
to death on the same stone by this Abimelech, the son 
of Gideon and a prostitute. This son of Gideon was a 
bad kinsman, ana this Gideon, the friend of God, was 
very debauched. 

Your Levite going on his ass to Gibeah — the Gibeon- 
ites wanting to violate him — his poor wife violated in 
his stead, and dying in consequence — the civil war that 
ensued — all your tribe of Benjamin exterminated, 
saving only six hundred men — give me inexpressible 
pain. 

You lost, all at once, five fine towns which the Lord 
destined for you, at the end of the lake of Sodom ; 
and that for an inconceivable attempt upon the modesty 
of two angels. Really, this is much worse than what 
your mothers are accused of with the goats. How 
should I have other than the greatest pity for you, 
when I find murder and beastiality established against 
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your ancestors, who are our first spiritual fathers, and 
our near kinsmen according to the flesh ? For after 
all, if you are descended from Shem, we are descended 
fromJaphet. W& are therefore evidently cousins. 

Melchim, or Petty Kings of the Jews* 

Your Samuel had good reason for not wishing you 
to have kings; for nearly all your kings were assassins, 
beginning with David, who assassinated Mephibosheth, 
son of Jonathan, his tender friend, whom he '* loved 
with a love greater than that of women;*' who assassi- 
nated Uriah, the husband of Bathsheba ; who assassi- 
nated even the infants at the breast in the villages in 
alliance with his protector Achish ; who on his death- 
bed commanded the assassination of his general 
Joab and his counsellor Shimei ; — beginning, I say, 
with this David, and with Solomon, who assassinated 
his own brother Adonijah, clinging in vain to the altar, 
and ending with Herod * the great,' who assassinated 
his brother-in-law, his wife, and all his kindred, includ- 
ing even his children. 

I say nothing of the fourteen thousand little boys 
whom your petty king, this mighty Herod, had slaugh- 
tered in the village of Bethlehem. They are, as you 
know, buried at Cologne with our eleven thousand 
virgins ; and one of these infants is still to be seen en- 
tire. You do not believe this authentic story, because 
it is not in your canon, and your Flavins Josephus 
makes no mention of it. I say nothing of the eleven 
hundred thousand men killed in the town of Jerusalem 
alone, during its siege by Titus. 

In good faith, the cherished nation is a very un- 
lucky one. 

Did the Jews eat Human FUsh?* 

Among your calamities, which have so often made 
me shudder, I have alw^s reckoned your misfortune 
in having eaten human flesh. You say that this hap* 
pened only on great occasions ; that it was not you 

• See CAHiriBiku. 
VOL, IV. X 
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whom the Lord invited to his table to eat the horse and 
the horseman, and that only the birds were the guests. 
I am willing to believe it. 

Were the Jewish Ladies intimate with Goafs ? 

You assert that your mothers had no commerce with 
he-goats, nor your fathers with she-goats. But pray, 
gentlemen, why are you the only people upon earth 
whose laws have forbidden such commerce ? Would 
any legislator ever have thought of promulgating this 
extraordinary law, if the offence had not been com- 
mon? 

Did the Jews immolate Human Victims ? 

You venture to affirm that you have never immo- 
lated human victims to the Lord. What then was the 
murder of Jephtha's daughter, who was really im- 
molated, as we have already shown from your own 
books ? 

How will you explain the anathema of the thirty- 
two virgins, that were the tribute of the Lord, when 
you took thirty-two thousand Midianitish virgins and 
sixty-one thousand asses ? I will not here tell you, that 
according to this account there were not two asses for 
each virgin ; but I will ask you, what was this tribute 
for the Lord ? According to your book of Numbers, 
there were sixteen thousand girls for your soldiers, 
sixteen thousand for your priests ; and on the soldiers' 
.share there was levied a tribute of thirty-two virgins 
for the Lord. What became of them ? You had no 
nuns. What was the Lord's share in all your wars, if 
it was not blood ? 

Did not the priest Samuel hack in pieces king 
Agag, whose life king Saul had saved ? Did he not 
sacrifice him as the Lord*s share ? 

Either renounce ^our sacred books, in which, ac- 
cording to the decision of the church, I firmly believe, 
or acknowledge .that your forefathers offered up to 
God rivers pf human blood, unparalleled by any people 
upon earth. 
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The Thirty-two Tliousand Virgins, the Seventy^Jke Thtm- 
sand Oxen, and the fruitful Desert ofMidian. 

Let your secretary no longer evade — ^no longer 
equivocate, respecting the carnt^e of the Midianites 
and their villages. I feel great concern that your 
butcher-priest Eleazar, general of the Jewish armies,: 
should have found in that little miserable and desert 
country, seventy-five thousand oxen, sixty-one thou- 
sand asses, and six hundred and seventy-five thousand* 
sheep, without reckoning the rams and the lambs. 

Now, if you took thirty -two thousand infant girls, it 
is likely that there were as many infant boys, and as 
many fathers and mothers. These united amount to 
a hundred and twenty-eight thousand captives, in a 
desert where there is nothing to eat, nothing to drink 
but brackish water, and which is inhabited by some 
wandering Arabs, to the number of two or three thou- 
sand at most You will besides observe, that in all 
the maps this frightful country is not more than eight 
les^es long, and as many broad. 

But were it as large, as fertile, and as populous as- 
Normandy or the Milanese, no matter. I hold to the 
text, which says the Lord's share was thirty-two mai- 
dens. Confound as you please Midian bv the Red 
Sea with Midian by Sodom ; I shall still aemand ao^ 
account of my thirty-two thousand virgins. 

Have you employed your secretary to calculate how^ 
many oxen and maidens the fine country of Midian is 
capable of feeding ? 

Gentlemen, I inhabit a canton which is not the 
Land of Promise ; but we have a lake much finer than 
that of Sodom, and our soil is moderately productive. 
Your secretary tells me that an acre of Midian will 
feed three oxen : I assure you, gentlemen, that with us 
an acre will feed but one. If your secretary will 
triple the revenue of my lands, I will give him good 
wages, and will not pay him with drafts on the receiv- 
ers-general. He will not find a better situation in all 
the country of Midian than with me; but unfortu- 

x2 
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nately this man knows no more of oxen than he does 
oi golden calves. 

As for the thirty-two thousand maidenheads, I' wish 
him joy of them. Our little country is as large as 
Midian. It contains about four thousand drunkards^ 
a dozen attorneys, two men of sense, and four thou- 
sand persons of the fair sex, who are not uniformly 
pretty. These together make about eight thousana 
people, supposing that the registrar who gave me the 
account did not exaggerate by one-half, according to 
custom. Either your priests or ours would haye con-. 
siderable difficulty in finding thirty-two thousand vir- 
g^s for their use m our country. This makes me very 
doubtful concerning the numberings of the Roman 
people, at the time when their empire extended just 
four leagues from the Tarpeian rock, and they carried 
a handful of hay at the end of a pole for a standard. 
Perhaps you do not know, that the Romans passed five 
hundred years in plundering their neighbours before 
they. had any historian, and that their numberings, like 
their miracles, are very suspicious. 

As for the sixty-one thousand asses, the fruits of 
your conquests in Midian — enough has been said of 
asses. 

Jetvi$h Children Immolated by their Mothers. 

I tell you, that your fathers immolated their children ; 
and I call your prophets to witness. Isaiah reproaches 
them with this cannibalish crime— ^'' Slaying the chil- 
dren of the vallies under the clefts of the rocks."* 

You will tell me, that it was not to the Lord Adonai 
that the women sacrificed the fruit of their womb — that 
it was to some other God. But what matters it 
whether you called him to whom you ofiered up your 
children Melkom or Sadai, or Baal, or Adonai 1 That 
which it imports us to know is, that you were parri- 
cides. It was to strange idols, you say, that your 
fathers made their offerings. Well, — I pity you stilj 
more for being descended from fathers at once both 



* Isaiah, Ivii. 5. 
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parricidal and idolatrous. I condole with you, that 
your fathers were idolaters for forty successive years 
in the desert of Sinai, as is expressly said by Jere- 
miah, Amos, and St. Stephen. 

You were idolaters in the time of the Judges; and 
the grandson of Moses was priest of the tribe of Dan, 
who, as we have seen, were all idolaters; for it is 
necessary to repeat — to insist; otherwise everything 
is forgotten. 

You were idolaters under your kings ; you were not 
faithful to one only God, until after Esdras had re- 
stored your books. Then it was that your uninter- 
ruptedly true worship began; and by an incompre- 
hensible providence of the Supreme Being, you have 
been the most unfortunate of all men ever since you 
became the most faithful — under the kings of Syria,, 
under the kings of Egypt, under Herod the Idumeean, 
under the Romans, under the Persians, under the 
Arabs, under the Turks — until now, that you do me 
the honour of writing to me, and I have the honour of 
answering you. 

SIXTH LETTER. 

Beauty of the Land of Promise, 

Do not reproach me with not loving you. I love 
you so much, that I wish you were in Hershalaim, in- 
stead of the Turks, who ravage your country ; but who, 
nevertheless, have built a very fine mosque on the 
foundations of your temple, and on the platform con- 
structed by your Herod, 

You would cultivate that miserable desert, as you 
cultivated it formerly ; you would carry earth to the 
bare tops of your arid mountains ; you would not have 
much com, but you would have very good vines, a 
few palms, olive trees, and pastures. 

Though Palestine does not equal Provence, though 
Marseilles alone is superior to all Judea, which had 
not one sea-port; though the town of Aix is in- 
comparably better situated than Jerusalem, you might 
nevertheless make of your territory almost as^ much 

X 3 
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as the ProveD9al8 have made oF theirs. You might 
execute, to your hearts' content, your own detestable 
psalmody in your own detestable jargon. 

It is true, that you would have no horses ; for there 
are not, nor have there ever been, about Hershalainoiy 
any but asses. You would often be in want of wheat, 
but you would obtain it from Egypt or Syria. 

You might convey merchandise to Damascus and to 
Seid on your asses — or indeed on camels — which 
you never knew anything of in the time of your Mel- 
chim, and which would be a great assistance to you. 
In short, assiduous toil, to which man is born, would 
fertilise this land, which the lords of Constantinople 
and Asia Minor neglect. 

This promised land of yours is very bad. Are you 
acquainted with St. Jerome ? He was a christian 
priest, one of those men whose books you do not read. 
However, he lived a long time in your country ; he 
was a very learned person — not indeed slow to anger, 
for when contradicted he was prodigal of abuse — but 
knowing your language better tnan you do, for he was 
a good grammarian. Study was his ruling passion; 
anger was only second to it. He had turned priest, 
together with his friend Vincent, on condition that 
they should never say mass nor vespers,* lest they 
should be too much interrupted in their studies ; for 
being directors of women and girls, had they been 
moreover obliged to labour in the priestly office, they 
would not have had two hours in the day left for 
Greek, Chaldee, and the Jewish idiom. At last, in 
order to have more leisure, Jerome retired altogether, 
to live among the Jews at Bethlehem, as Huet -bishop 
of Avranches retired to the Jesuits at the house of the 
professed, rue St. Antoine, at Paris. 

Jerome did, it is true, embroil himself with the 
bishop of Jerusalem, named John, with the celebrated 
priest Rufinus, and with several of his friends ; for, as 
I have already said, Jerome was full of choler and 
self-love, and St. Augustin charges him with levity 
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* That is, that they ihoald perform no Mcer^tal fanctioiis. 



and fickleness :* but he was not the less holy he was 
not the less learned, nor is his testimony the less to be 
received, concerning the nature of the wretched coun- 
try in which his ardour for study and his melancholy 
confined him. 

Be so obliging as to read his letter to Dardanus, 
written in the year 414 of our era, which, according 
to the Jewish reckoning, is the year of the world 
4000, or 4001, or 4003, or 4004, as you please. 

*' I beg of those who assert, that the Jewish people, 
after the coming out of Egypt, took possession of this 
country, which to us, by the passion and resurrection of 
Our Saviour, has become truly a land of promise — I 
beg of them, I say, to shew us what this people pos- 
sessed. Their whole dominions extended only from 
Dan to Bersheba, about one hundred and sixty miles 
in length. The Holy Scriptures give no more to David 
and to Solomon. ... I am ashamed to say what 
is the breadth of the land of promise, and I fear that 
the pagans will thence take occasion to blaspheme. 
It is but forty-six miles from Joppa^ to our little 
town of Bethlehem, beyond which all is a frightful 
desert." 

Read also the letter to one of his devotees, in which 
he says, that from Jerusalem to Bethlehem there is 
nothing but pebbles, and no water to drink ; but that 
further on, towards the Jordan, you find very good 
valleys in that country full of bare mountains. This 
really was a land of milk and honey, in comparison 
with the abominable desert of Horeb and Sinai, fron 
which you originally came. The sorry province of 
Champagne is the land of promise^ in relation to 
some parts of the Landes of Bourdeaux, the banks 
of the Aar are the land of promise, when compared 
with the little Swiss cantons; all PalestiDe is very 
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* Jerome, in return, writes to Augvstin, in his hundred and 
fourteenth letter, thus — ^* I have not criticised your works, for I 
have never read them ; but, if I would criticise them, I coold 
i^ow you- that you do not. undeniand the Greek fathers . . • 
You do not even know what you are talking atwut«" 
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bad land, in comparison with Egypt which you say you 
came oat of as thieves; but it is a delightful country, if 
you compare it with the deserts of Jerusalem, Sodom^ 
Horeb, Sinai, Kadesh, &c. 

Go back to Judea as soon as you can. I ask of 
you only two or three Hebrew families, in order to es- 
tablish a little necessary trade at Mount Krapak, where 
I reside. For, if you are (like us) very ridiculous 
theologians, you are very intelligent buyers and sel- 
lers, which we are not. 

SEVENTH LETTER. 

ChcarUy wluch God^s People and the Christians should 

entertain for each other. 

My tenderness for you has only a few words more 
to say. We have been accustomed for ages to hang* 
you up between two dogs ; we have repeatedly driven 
you away through avarice; we have recalled you 
through avarice and stupidity ; we still, in more towns 
than one, make you pay for liberty to breathe the air ; 
we have, in more kingdoms than one, sacrificed you 
to God ; we have burned you as holocausts — for I will 
not follow your example, and dissemble that we have 
offered up sacrifices of human blood; all the difier- 
ence is, that our priests, content with applying your 
money to their own use, have had you burned by lay- 
men ; while your priests always immolated the human 
victims with their own sacred hands. You were mon- 
sters of cruelty and fanaticism in Palestine ; we have 
been so in Europe : my friends, let all this be for- 
gotten. 

Would you live in peace? Imitate the Banians and 
the Guebres. They are much more ancient than you 
are; they are dispersed like you; they are, like you, 
without a country. The Guebres in particular, who 
are the ancient Persians, are slaves like you, after 
being for a long while masters. They say not a word. 
Follow their example. You are calculating animals-r 
try to be thinking ones. 
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Good day, friend Job ! thou art one of the most 
ancient originals of which books make mention; thou 
wast not a Jew ; we know that the book which bear^ 
thy name is more ancient than the Pentateuch. If the 
Hebrews, who translated it from the Arabic, made use 
of the word Jehovah to signify God, they borrowed it 
from the Phenicians and Egyptians, of which men of 
learning are assured. The wQrd Satan was not He- 
brew ; it was Chaldean, as is well known. 

Thou dwelled St on the confines of Chaldea. Coiid- 
mentators, worthy of their profession, preitend that thou 
didst believe in the resurrection, because, being pros* 
trate on thy dunghill, thou hast said in thy nineteenth 
chapter, that thou wouldst one day rise up from it. A 
patient who wishes his cure is not anxious forresurrec* 
tion in lieu of it; but I would speak to thee of other 
things. 

Confess that thou wast a great babbler; but thy 
friends were much greater. It is said that thou pos- 
sessedst seven thousand sheep, three thousand camels, 
one thousand cows, and five hundred she-asses. I wiU 
reckon up their value:— 

Iivfe«« 
Seven thousand sheep, at three livresten sous 

a-piece, are ----- 22^500 
I value the three thousand camels at fifty 

crowns a-piece . - - - 450,000 

A thousand cows, one with the other, cannot 

be valued at less than - - - 80,000 

And five hundred she-asses, at twenty francs 

an ass 10,000 

^— ••i— iii^— wq*. 

The whole amounts to - - 562,500 

without reckoning thy furniture, rings, and jewels. 

I have been much richer than thou; and thouffh I 
have lost a great part of my property ^ud am ill, lik^ 
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thyself I have not murmured against God, as thy 
friends seem to reproach thee with sometimes doing. 

I am not at all pleased with Satan, who, to induce thee 
to sin, and to make thee forget God, demanded per- 
mission to take away all thy property and to give thee 
the itch. It is in this state that men always have re- 
^course to divinity. They are prosperous people who 
forget God. Satan knew not enough of the world at 
that time; he has improved himself since ; and when 
he would be sure of any one, he makes him a farmer- 
general, or something better if possible, as our friend 
Pope has clearly shown in his history of the knight 
Sir Balaam. 

Thy wife was an impertinent, but thy pretended 
friends Eliphaz the Temanite, Bildad the Shuite, and 
Zophar the Naamathite, were much more insupportable. 
They exhorted thee to patience in a manner tliat would 
have roused the mildest of men ; they made thee long 
sermons more tiresome than those preached by the 

knave V e at Amsterdam, and by so many other 

people. 

- It is true that thou didst not know what thou saidst, 
when exclaimine — " My God, am I a sea or a whale, to 
be shut up by uiee as in a prison V^ But thy friends 
knew no more when they answered thee, " that the 
mom cannot become fresh without dew, and that the 
grass of the field cannot grow without water." Nothing 
is less consolatory than this axiom. 

Zophar of Naamath reproacheth thee with being a 
prater; but none of these good friends lent thee a 
crown. I would not have treated thee thus. Nothing 
is more common than people who advise ; nothing more 
rare than those who assist. Friends are not worth 
much, from whom we cannot procure a drop of broth if 
we are in misery. I imagine, that when God gave thee 
thy riches and health, these eloquent personages dared 
not present themselves before thee, as the comforters 
of Job have become a proverb. 

God was displeased with them and told them sharply, 
in chap. xlii. that they were tiresome and imprudent| 
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and he condemned them to a fine of seven bullocks 
and seven rams, for having talked nonsense. I would 
have condemned them for not having assisted their 
friend. 

I pray thee, tell me if it is true, that thou livedst a 
hundrea and forty years after this adventure. I like 
to learn that honest people live long; but men of the 
present day must be great rogues, since their lives are 
so comparatively short. 

As to the rest, the book of Job is one of the most 
precious of antiquity. It is evident, that this book is 
the work of an Arab who lived before the time in 
which we place Moses. It is said that Eliphaz, one of 
the interlocutors, is of Teman, which was an ancient 
city of Arabia. Bildad was of Shua, another town of 
Arabia. Zophar was of Naamath, a still more eastern 
country of Arabia. 

But what is more remarkable, and which shows that 
this fable cannot be that of a Jew, is, that three con- 
stellations are spoken of, which we now call Arcturus, 
Orion, and the Pleiades. The Hebrews never had the 
least knowledge of astronomy ; they had not even a 
word to express this science; all. that regards the 
mental science was unknown to them, inclusive even of 
the term geometry. 

The Arabs, on the contrary, living in tents, and 
being continually led to observe the stars, were perhaps 
the first who regulated their years by the inspection of 
the heavens. 

A more important observation is, that one single God 
alone is spoken of in this book. It is an absurd error 
to imagine that the Jews were the only people who 
recognised a sole God; it was the doctrine of almost all 
the east, and the Jews were only plagiaries in that as 
in everthing else. 

In the thirty-eighth chapter, God himself speaks to 
Job from the midst of a whirlwind, which has been 
since imitated in Genesis. We cannot too often re- 
peat, that the Jewish books are very modem. Igno- 
rance and fanaticism exclaim, that the Pentateuch is 
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fhe most ancient book in the world. It is evident, that 
those of Sanchoniathon, and those of Thaut, eight 
hundred years anterior to those of Sanchoniathon ; 
those of the first Zerdusht, the Shasta, the Vedam of the 
Indians, which we still possess ; the five kings of Chma; 
and finally, the book of Job; are of a much remoter 
antiquity than any Jewish book. It is demonstrated, 
that this little people could only have annals whilst 
they had a stable government ; that they only had this 
government under their kings; that its jargon was 
only formed, in the course of time, of a mixture of 
Phenician and Arabic. There are incontestable proofs 
that the Phenicians cultivated letters a long time before 
them. Their profession was pillage and brokerage; 
they were writers only by chance. We have lost the 
books of the Egyptians and Phenicians, the Chinese, 
Bramins, and Guebres; the Jews have preserved theirs* 
All these monuments are curious, but they are monu- 
ments of human imagination alone, in which not a 
single truth, either physical or historical, is to be learned. 
There is not at present any little physical treatise that 
would not be more useful than ill the books of an- 
tiquity. 

The good Calmet, or Dom Calmet (for the Bene- 
dictines like us to give them their Dom) that simple 
compiler of so many reveries and imbecilities; that 
man whom simplicity has rendered so useful to whoever 
would laugh at antique nonsense, faithfully relates the 
opinion of those who would discover the malady with 
which Job was attacked, as if Job was a real personage. 
He does not hesitate in saying, that Job had the smsJl- 
pox, and heaps passage upon passage, as usual, to prove 
that which is not. He had not read the history of the 
small-pox by Astruc ; for Astruc being neither a father 
of the church nor a doctor of Salamanca, but a very 
learned physician, the good man Calmet knew not 
that he existed. Monkish compilers are poor crea- 
tures ! 

Bt an Invalid, at the Baths of Aix-la-Chapelle. 
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The history of Joseph, considering it merely as an 
object of curiosity and literature, is one of the most 
precious monuments of antiquity which has reached us. 
it appears to be the model of all the oriental writers; 
it is more affecting than the Odyssey of Homer; for 
a hero who pardons is more touching than one who 
revenges. 

We regard the Arabs as the first authors of these 
ingenious fictions, which have passed into all languages; 
but I see among them no adventures comparable to 
those of Joseph. Almost all in it is wonderful, and the 
termination exacts tears of tenderness. He was a 
young man of sixteen years of age, of whom his 
brothers were jealous ; he is sold by them to a caravan 
of Ismaelite merchants, conducted into Egypt, and 
bought by an eunuch of the king. This eunucn had a 
wife, which is not at all extraordinary; the kislar aga, 
a perfect eunuch, has a seraglio at this day at Constan- 
tinople ; they left him some of his- senses, and nature 
in consequence is not altogether extinguished. No 
matter; the wife of Potiphar falls in love with the 
young Joseph, who, faithful to his master and bene- 
factor, rejects the advances of this woman. She is 
irritated at it, and accuses Joseph of attempting to 
seduce her. Such is the history of Hippolytus and 
Phedra, of Bellerophon and Zenobea, of Hebrus and 
Damasippa, of Myrtilus and Hippodamia, &c. 

It is difficult to know which is the original of all 
these histories ; but among the ancient Arabian authors 
there is a tract relating to the adventure of Joseph and 
Potiphar's wife, which is very ingenious. The author 
supposes that Potiphar, uncertain between the assertions 
of his wife and Joseph, regarded not Joseph's tunic, 
which his wife had torn as a proof of the young man's 
outrage. There was a child in a cradle m his wife's 
chamber ; and Joseph said that she seized and tore his 
tunic in the presence of this infant. Potiphar consulted 
the child, whose mind was very advanced for its age. 

VOL. IV. Y ^ 
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The child said to Poiiphar, — '' See if the tunic is torn 
behind or before; if befoi'e, it is a proof that Joseph 
would embrace your wife by force^and that she defended 
bemelf ; if bebin4f it i9 a proof iWt ynur wife (l^lagsied 
Joseph/' PotiDbar, tb^pks to the ^m» of th# 
phild, r^o^nised the innoceiK^^ of his slas^. It is |(buf 
that this adventure is related iq the Koran, i^Ctm* th^ 
Arabian author. It i^&rms us U9t to whq«i ^ iafe^ 
belonged, who judged Filb so qmcb wit. U it w^s not 
a son of Potiphar, Joseph was not the first wbpia thi« 
woman had seduced. 

However ihs^t may be, accoj^ding to Genesis, Josefib 
is put in prison, where he finds himself iu couipa^y wUh 
the butler and baker of the kiug of Egypt. Th?^ tWQ 
prisoners of state both dreamed one night. Josepib 
explains their dreams.; he predicted Aat iu thresi days 
the butler would be received again into favour, wi tja^ 
the baker would be hanged ; wljiich failed no^ to t^ppea^ 

Two years afterwards the king of Egypt .^IsQ drew^» 
and his butler tells him that tbere is a young Jew ia 
prison who is the ^rst mau in the yrorld for the inter- 
pretation of dreamss The kii^ causes the yoi^ng man 
to be brought to him, who fo^etels seven y«ars of abun? 
dance and seveu of sterility. 

Let u$ here interrupt Uiie tlxread Qf the histe^y te 
remark, of what prodigious antiquity is the interprejilar 
tipn of dreams. Jacob saw in a dream the myst^riona 
ladder at the top. of which was God himself In a 
dream he learued a method <^f multiplying his flockd* «. 
method which never succeeded with auy but bims^f. 
Jji^sepb himself had learned by a droam ^t he shfi^ld 
one day govern Us brethren. Abimele^h* a losiag tioiiP 
bHe6>re, had been v^rned iu » ^ean^ thai ^ah w^ 
the w'^^^ of Abfirtiaw.* 

To return to J^os^pb. After f^plainjing the ^ap^ of 
Pfa^aoby he was ij^tade first piinistejr oa d^e spy^t. Wa 
dQj4>t if %t presf^t a k.iug .cQid4 h» found* ^ven m 
Am, Yrho would b#s^w ^u^ an ofiw^^e ii^ return for am 
in^rpret^ ^i/sa^^. PJMM^a^h estp^mn^d Jb^i^ to a 
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daughter of l^otifAiar. Tt U said iMt this Pdtiphar 
Wii8 high priestt of Kelidpol!^; h^ was ndi therefor^ 
the euDnch hid first ifiaster ; or if it was the latlker, he 
held another title besides that of high priest ; and hlk 
f^h had beeti a mother mbre thai! onc^. 

rio/WfeVer, the famine happened, as Josepli forfet61dj 
aind Joseph, to merit the good graces of hi^ king, forced 
&fl the people to sell their land to Pharaoh, ctnd all th6 
nation became slaves to procure cofil . This is appairentiV 
fhe origin of despotic powef. Itmustbfe confesse(L 
tiutt never kiAg made a better bargaiii ; but ^e peopm 
alsd should hd less bless the prime mmister. 
. Finally, the father and brothers of Joseph had i&ls6 
neied of c6m, for '^ the famine Was sore in all lands/*' 
It is scatcely nefcessary to. relate here how Josej^H 
received his brethren ; how he pardoned and efiriehed 
iiieiti. In this history is fbund all that constitutes «A 
interesting epic poetri — exposition, plot, recognition, 
adventures, and the marvellous; nothing is more 
ttrongly maiited with the stamp of oriental genitrs; 

What the good man Jacob, the father of Joseph", 
answered to Pharaoh, otrght to strike all those who 
know how to t^d — *^ How old art thou," said the king 
to him. — " The days of the years of my pilgrimage,* 
said the old man, " are an hundred and thirty years ; 
few and evil hav6 the days of the years of itiy lift 
been.** 



* » • » 



JUDEA. 

I iTEVE^ wasiii Jiidea, thank Cfod ! and I neverii^itt 
go there. I have thet with men of all nations Wlio 
have returned from it, and they have all of them told 
me, that the situation of Jerusalem is hdririble ; that all 
ih(( land rquiid itis ^tony ; that the motltltains are bare; 
tiiat tfee ftithous river Jot^an is not mote than forty 
^et Wide ; that the oMy good spdt in l^e country iii 
Jetieho ; in short, they all spoke of it as St. Jeromii 
did> who resided a long time in Bethlehem and de- 
scribes the country tfs the refuse atid rubbish of nature. 
He says, that in summer the inhabitants cannot get 

y2 
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even water to drink. This country however must 
have appeared to the Jews luxuriant and dieligfatful, in 
comparison witb the deserts in which they originated. 
Were the wretched inhabitants of the Landes to quit 
them for some of the mountains of Lampourdan, bow 
would they exult and delight in the change; and bow 
would they hope eventually to penetrate into the fine 
and fruitful districts of Languedoc, which would be to 
them the land of promise ! 

Such is precisely the bistory of the Jews. Jericho 
and Jerusalem are Toulouse and Montpelier, and the 
desert of Sinai is the country between Bourdeaux and 
Bayonne. 

But if the God who conducted the Israelites wisbed 
to bestow upon them a pleasant and fruitful land ; if 
these wretched people had in fact dwelt in Egypt, wby 
did he not permit them to remain in Egypt ? To this we 
are answered only in the usual language of theology. 

Judea, it is said, was the promised land. . God said 
to Abraham — ^' I will give thee all the country between 
the river of Egypt and the Euphrates."* 

Alas ! my friends, you never have had possession of 
those fertile banks of the Euphrates and the Nile. You 
have only been duped and made fools of. You have 
almost always been slaves. To promise and to perform, 
my poor unfortunate fellows, are different things. There 
was an old rabbi once among you, who, when reading 
your shrewd and sagacious prophecies, announdng for 
you a land of milk and honey, remarked that you bad 
been promised more butter than bread. Be assured, 
that were the great Turk this very day to offer me the 
lordship (seigneurie) of Jerusalem, I would positively 
decline it. 

Frederick III. when he saw this detestable country, 
said, loudly enough to be distinctly heard, that Moses 
must have been very ill-advised to conduct his tribe of 
lepers to such a place as that ; why, says Frederick, did 
he not go to Naples? Adieu, my dear Jews; I am 

* Genesis xv. 18. 
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extremely sorry that the promised land is the lost 
rand. By the Baron de Brouk ans* 

JULIAN. 

SECTION I, 

Justice is often done at last. Two or three au- 
thors, either venal or fanatical, eulogize the cruel and 
effeminate Constantine as if he had been a god, and 
treat as an absolute miscreant the just, the wise, and 
the great Julian. All other authors, copying froni 
these, repeat both the flattery and the calumny. They 
become almost an article of faith. At length the ago 
of sound criticism arrives; and at the end of fourteen 
hundred years, enlightened men revise the cause which 
had been decided by ignorance. In Constantine we see 
a man of successful ambition, internally scoffing at things 
divine as well as human. He has the insolence to pretend 
that God sent him a standard in the air to assure him 
of victory. He imbrues himself in the blood of all his 
relations, and is lulled to sleep in all the effeminacy of 
luxury ; but he is a christian — he is canonized. 

Julian is sober, chaste, disinterested, brave, and 
clement ; but he is not a christian — he has long been 
considered a monster. 

At the present day, after having compared facts^ 
memorials, and records, the writings of Julian and 
those of his enemies, we are compelled to acknowledge, 
that if he was not partial to Christianity, he was some- 
what' excusable in hating a sect stained with the blood 
of all his family ; and that although he had been per- 
secuted, imprisoned, exiled, and threatened with death 
by the Galileans, under the reign of the cruel and 
sanguinary CoDstantitis, he never persecuted them, 
but on the contrctry even (iardoned ten christian sol- 
diers who had' cofisptii*ed- against his life. His letters 

*' It' is perrectly true that the baron de firoukafis, whose name 
ifktf(rth6rH^H> (Ajtrchv'ii, had resttded A lofigti ihe in Pate8tin6,and 
thit h«r<5Qta)fM«ni<ttti*d an'thei»<fde(aH«to M. de Vbltatre, ina con- 
verf^tioi^ wij;b him*4tMo«m Ptearant (Delxcek) in my pre»enc«. 
—Note by VfAQifiEMm, 

y3 
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are read and admired: ''The Galileaas," says he^ 
** ander my predecessor, suffered exile and imprison- 
ment ; and those who, according to the change of cir- 
cumstances, were called heretics, were reciprocally 
massacred in their turn. I have called home their 
exiles, I have liberated their prisoners, I have restored 
their property to those who were proscribed, and have 
compelled them to live in peace; but such is the 
restless rage of these Galileans, that they deplore their 
inability any longer to devour one another. What a 
letter ! What a sentence, dictated by philosophy, 
against persecuting fanaticism ! Ten christjians con- 
spiring against his life, he detects and he pardons 
them. How extraordinary a man! What dastardly 
fanatics must those be who attempt to throw disgrace 
on his memory! 

In short, on investigating facts with impartiality, 
we are obliged to admit, that Julian possessed all the 
qualities of Trajan, with the exception of that depraved 
taste too long pardoned to the Greeks and Romans ; 
all the virtues of Cato, without either his obstinacy or 
ill-humour; everything that deserved admiration in 
Julius Ceesar, and none of his vices. He possessed the 
continence of Scipio. Finally, he was in all respects 
equal to Marcus Aurelius, who was reputed the first 
of men. 

There are none who will now venture to repeat, 
after that slanderer Theodoret, that, in order to propi- 
tiate the gods, he sacrificed a woman in die temple of 
Carres ; none who will repeat any longer the story of 
the death-scene in which he is represented as throwing 
drops of blood from his hand towards heaven, calling 
out to Jesus Christ, ** Galilean, thou hast conquered;^ 
as if he had fought against Jesus in making war 
upon the Persians ; as if this philosopher, who' died 
with such perfect resignation, had with alarm and 
despair recognized Jesus ; as if he had believed, that 
Jesus was in the air, and that the air was heaven ! 
These ridiculous absurdities of men denominated 
fathers of the church, are happily no longer current and 
respected. 
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Still however the effect of ridicule was, it seemsy to 
be tried against him, as it was by the light and giddy 
citizens of Antioch. He is reproached for his ill-combed 
beard and the manner of his walk. But you, Mn 
abb6 de la Bletterie, never saw him walk ; you have 
however read his letters and his laws, the monuqients 
of his virtues. Of what consequence was it, companu 
lively, that he had a slovenly beard and an 'abrupt 
headlong walk, while his heart was full of magnani- 
mity and all his steps tended to virtue 1 

One important fact remains to be examined at the 
present day. Julian is reproached with attemptine to 
falsify the prophecy of Jesus Christ, by re-builaing 
the temple of Jerusalem. Fires, it is asserted, came 
out of the « earth and prevented the continuance of the 
work. It is said that this was a miracle, and that this 
miracle did not convert Julian, nor Alypius the super- 
intendant of the enterprise, nor any individual of the 
imperial court ; and upon this subject the abb6 de la 
Bletterie thus expresses himself : — " The emperor and 
the philosophers of his court undoubtedly employed all 
their knowledge of natural philosophy, to deprive the 
Deity of the honour of so striking and impressive a 
prodigy. Nature was always the favourite resource of 
Unbelievers ; but she serves the cause of religion so 
very seasonably, that they might surely suspect some 
collusion between them." 

In the first place, it is not true that it is said in the 
gospel, that the Jewish temple should not be re-built. 
The gospel of Matthew, which was evidently written 
after the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus, prophe- 
sies certainly, that not one stone should remain upon 
another of the temple of the Idumsean Herod ; but on 
evangelist says that it shall never be re-built. It is 
perfectly false, that not one stone remained upon ano- 
ther when Titus demolished it. AH its foundations 
remained together, with one eutire wall and the tower 
Antonia. 

Secondly, of what consequence could it be to the 
Supreme Being, whether there was a Jewish temple. 
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ifriB >gaMli ^» or a nkMqiie, on the spot vd^re ttie Jcsws 
irefe in th^ hitbit of daughteting' bUlloclM and coWa ? 

f hlrdly, it ia not ascertained, wh^her it was fi^Mt' 
WiAiil flio circuit of the walls of the city, Or frOitf 
^fiMA' that of the tetuplc!, diat those fire^ pubceeded' 
uliich bamt the workm^t But it is not vefy obviOftai 
irhy the Jews should btiiti the workmen of the ett^-^ 
lor Jtfliaoi, and not those of th«r caliph Otifar, i^ho loag 
aftenfards 'built a ntosque updtj the rtiins of the tem- 
ple; or those of the gredt S^adih, who rebuilt tb^ 
iaitie ibosqne. Had Jesus any particular predilection 
fbr the mosques of the mussulmen ? 

Fourthly, Jesus, notwithstanditig his havings' pre^c- 
ted that there would not remain one stone upon anoth^ 
ki Jerusalem, did liot' prevent the re-buildiug of that 
city. 

Fifthly, Jesus predicted many things which God 
permitted never to come to pass. He predicted the end 
of the world, and his coming in the clouds with great 
power and majesty, before or about the end of the 
then eiristing generation. The world however has 
lasited to the present moment, and in all probability 
will last much longer. 

Sijcthly, if Julian had written an account of tifis 
mirade, I i^oiild say that he had be^n imposed upon 
by a fedse and ridiculous report ; I should thmk that 
the christians, his enemies, employed every artifide td 
oi>poite hisr enterprise, that they themselves killed the 
Workmen, arid' edited and proitioted'the belief of their 
Milg d^troyed by tniracle ; but Julian does not say 
li tangle wOrd on the stibjecf^ The war against th^ 
Persiatis at thM time fully occiipifed his attention; he 
pat ^ the r^-bailding of th& temple to some oth€» 
liiAie, aKd ller di^ before iie was- abl6 to cominence th^ 
Iftiiklkif^ 

S^€^thly,> thk prodigy is r€^ted in Amtaianaa 
Mftrtdliiitts; v^lk^ #a4' a pK%atii It is vei-y jjoadble 
that it may have been an interpolation of the cbristtiMil. 
Tfk&f Iftte beed^chStfg^ ^Hth ectettisittifig nttflibertess 

o^Mm^wlM^ havte beei^ cl^rly iv^^ved; 
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But it is not /the less probable, that at a time wheft 
nothing was spoken of but prodigies and stories of 
"witchcrafty Ammianus Marcellinus mav have reported 
this fable on the faith of some credulous narrator. 
From Titus Livius to De Thou, inclusively^ all historians 
have been infected with prodigies. 

Eighthly, contemporary authors relate, that at th^ 
same period there was in Syria a great convulsion of 
the earth, which in many places broke out in confla* 
grations and swallowed up many cities. There wap 
therefore more miracle. 

Ninthly, if Jesus performed miracles, would it be in 
order to prevent the re-building of a temple in which 
he had himself sacrificed, and in which he was circum- 
cised ? Or would he not rather perform miracles to 
convert to Christianity the various nations who at pre* 
sent ridicule it ? Or rather still, to render more humane, 
more kind, christians themselves, who, from Arius and 
Athanasius down to Roland and the Paladins of the 
Cevennes, have shed . torrents of human blood, and 
conducted themselves nearly as might be expected from 
cannibals ? 

Hence I conclude, that ' nature' is not in ' collusion/ 
as La Bletterie expresses it, with Christianity, but that 
La Bletterie is in collusion with some old women's 
stories, one of those persons, as Julian phrases it^ 
*' quibus cum stolidis aniculis negotium erat" 

La Bletterie, after having done justice to some of 
Julian's virtues, yet concludes the history of that great 
man by observing, that his death was the effect of 
^ divine vengeance.' If that be the case, all the heroes 
who have died young, from Alexander to Qustavus 
Adolphus, have, we must infer, been punished by God. 
Julian died the noblest of deaths, in the pursuit of hi^ 
enemies, after many victories. Jovian, who succeeded 
him, reigned a much shorter time than he did, and 
reigned in disgrace. I see no divine vengeance in iikt 
matter; and I see in La Bletterie himself aothing mor^ 
than a disingenuous, dishonest declaimier. Bitt where 
are the men to be found who will dare to speak out? 

Libanius the stoic was one of these extraordinary men. 



IHb t M bto M n ii tMe 6nn% «<idelettetif JntHA in fy^fre-- 
iiiiMiyf Theo^oMoft, ilMS ivhol^srie iHHt^tercff tfteTliM^ 
MioAiiusB ; but Le Beau and lA Btetterie ((^ar to pttM^ 
Iteiti tile heftflng of tkant dWn puny pairitb ofteersi^ 

SBCtlON Hi 

Let any one suppose for a tnoftfent^ llhnt JtlMft 
kid ftbabdon^ iblse gods for elifditiluitty ^ tben exait^e 
liiiii a» a tiiaii, « pb^sopher, artd an emperor ; and kt 
llM etattinei' then point out the Aan whom h€ tHU 
wtktoum to prefer to hnn. If he iad lived oni^ tSiA. 
Tears longer, there is g^at prohahifity thiaf he wouML 
iMn giyen a difibi^t form to Europis from dictt vpfiLch 
k be«nf at pfismnt. 

The christiiLn i^ligion d«fpended upon his lifo : tM 
«ffdrt» whieh he inade for its destrutetfon rendered hit 
iHMIe execrable ttf the natidns Who have embritb^ iH 
The ehiistian prieHC^, who were hift contc^potftries, te^ 
eused him of almost etery crime, because he had coid«> 
flitted what in thmr eyes was the gr^Atest of all> — ^he 
htA lowered and humiliated them. It is not long ^ni:e 
kis name wks never Quoted witlioat the epithet of ap6«^ 
tate attached to it; and it is perhaps ohe of fkd 
gf^atest dftchte^eftietifiSf of I'eason that he has itt lefigth 
oeaised to be mentioned under so oppmbrious a dle^igoi 
tMn^. Who woAld imagiue, that in on^ of the M^'r^ 
Juries of Pi&ris, for Hie year 1745, the autlkOr shttfplif 
rebukes a* ti^r&m writer for failing in 1^ coiAiOoA 
comrtefiAes^ o# life, by c'cHling this emperor Juliin * the 
fipOitiite ? ^ Nof more thdn a hundred yeelrs ago, Ate 
ifian that would ndt have tre&ted him as a!n i£postAW^ 
would himself have been treated as an atht^ifit. 

Wh&t is very singular, and at thfe same time pe)^ 
lectly true ]#, that if you put out of oonsidenrtion the 
'^rtous di^tes bet^r^en pagailt and christians, ih 
Whieh tills emperor Was engaged; if you follow him 
liekhtir ta the chi^stian churches nor idofatrous^ templKft^ 
but observe him attentively in his own household, kl 
camp,, ill batik,' in His msinners, his^ conduct, atid hill 
iM^i&ng», you' Will flAd Mm in ev^ry respect eomaiil$ 

Thut^ the mem who has been dl»ctibed a» so dfomi- 



^Mp $m4 eveeinhlt, wpiMtf^lb^ fr»t. or 4t 1^^ |he 

iiMJ^p^ iia Ba Uo^iipHs pie9(«ufeji, dee^tig 4Mi « 

^c^e witb r«gf et io 9l6e|> ; diipidiQg his IM^ tietwe^H 

%9A ^D ^nemy to jp^ poipp, stud pjrid^^ c^d Qs|#9UitiiQi)i 
{{cmI be been merely a pivs^te i94i?id^$^l« he must b^i^ 
^icloi^d ¥iiiiyer8»l MmuratioB. 

If wp coi^iiiidjpr km in bis pc^Utsiry clmn^otor , we sm 
)li^ cc^pstai^ly j»t the bead of bis troopn, j9st»bIi»biBg 
Of re^tpi-ing di&cipiM^e wil^ut rigour, b^ioy^d by hs« 
soldiers and at the a^Oie ti^e reatf MiMJpg their ei^cemtifi^ 
C4Midu.ctiag bis arn^e^s alino^t ^ib^aya m foot, ^nd 
showing th^m im ext^ple of enduring J9«fitvy species of 
I^dship, ev^r victorioiis m aH fais en^pedvtif^ns eiroa 
the l^.t moment of bis life, $^d «t l^ii^ dyvig id; 
the ^rio«§( /^rim whea th^ l?9mw» Wf^ iK>«t^d« 
|iis death was tbf^t $f a hero, 9iLd his hiust W4>rds "or^r^ 
these of a pbilp^oph^ : ^' I subn^j^/' ^ays h^» <' witiiogij 
$0 the ^t^nal d^rees of Heaven, c(Hitvia«ed that h^ 
wbp is captivated with Uf<^, when hiii last bour it 
l^fdired, is more ivreak and pyisilb»iBftQU4 th^i^ he vbo 
;9FQuld rush tQ Yolju^la^y do^th wh«P it isi his djuty stitt 
to liv^/' He coBvers^f to the Iftst m<m^i^ ofk wfi^ m^- 
z^ortality of the «i»ul ; ms^^nifMs w legf fit^* shows no 
imkness, a«d speajks 9nly of his md^saksa tp ihr 
d/ecrees of proyideoce* I^et it b^ reio^mbe^ed tb^l thif 
is the death of an emperor ^t the ^e of Ihifty^^Q* 
^d ^t i^ be tbefL decided wbetheir bis meooisyy iho^H 
be injuilted, 

M 9^ eimp^r, we s$@ hm r^eftHmg tl^e ^^ ^ 

' Dominus,' which Constantine affected; relieviog hl^ 
f^Q^ ^<m diflSoyllU^* di^iuilihiAg MCQ(», «i|iic$iiftraging 

ik^ ^H s r#d^.9g to t^ m^diofi^e imwivl ^ ^y«n/^ 
^mf(^ eM;h tbo#e pf^^t^ i^ cwm» of gold, wMsft 
h^yd \fi%>m beeii 4^acl»d ftoj» #v«ry oity to iln^ 
9ii^«H^tof thjrej9 or $mf h^knA^mwfksi pjNV^Q^wgdle 

iilri^et «p4 geaei^l ciMm^mm of ib» tamis I T^f^ap^m^; 

l^ hi^ i^^rs wd si«q^rf &p«k P» »Q i » i a» , «ii4 
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Ten christian soldiers conspire to assassinate htm ; 
they are discovered, and Julian pardons them. The 
people of Antiochy who united insolence to volnptuous- 
nesSy offer him an insult : he revenges himself only like 
a man of sense ; and while he might have made them 
feel the weight of imperial power, he merely makes 
them feel the superiority of his mind. Compare widi 
this conduct the executions which Theodosius (who 
was very near being made a saint) exhibited in Antioch, 
and the ever dreadful and memorable slaughter of all 
the inhabitants of Thessalonica, for an offence of a 
somewhat similar description; and then decide be- 
tween these two celebrated characters. 

Certain writers, called fathers of the church, Gre- 
gory of Nazianzen, and Theodoret, thought it incum- 
bent on them to calumniate him, because he had aban- 
doned the christian religion. They did not consider that 
it was the triumph of that religion to prevail over so great 
a man, and even over a sage, after having resisted 
tyrants. One of them says, that he took a barbarous 
vengeance on Antioch and filled it with blood. How 
could a fact so public and atrocious, escape the know- 
ledge of all other historians ? It is perfectly known 
that he shed no blood at Antioch but that of the 
victims sacrificed in the regular services of religion. 
Another ventures to assert, that before his death he 
threw some of his own blood towards heaven, and ex- 
daimed, ** Galilean, thou hast conquered." How could 
a tale so insipid and so improbable, even for a moment 
obtain credit. Was it against the christians that he 
was then combating? and is such an act, are such ex- 
pressions, in the slightest degree characteristic of the 
man ? 

Minds of a somewhat superior order to those of 
Julian's detractors, may perhaps inquire, how it could 
occiir, that a statesman like him, a man of so much 
intellect, a genuine philosopher, could quit the chris- 
tian religion, in which he was educated, for paganism, 
of which, it is almost impossible not to suiN>ose, he 
must have felt the folly and ridicule. It might be in- 
f<^rred, that if Julian yielded too much to the sugge^- 
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tkms of bis reason' against the mysteries of the chris- 
tian reiigion, fae ought, at least in aU consistency, to 
kave yielded more readily to the dictates of the same 
reason, when more correctly and decidedly condemn* 
ing the ^bles of paganism. 

I'erhaps, by attending a little to the progress of hift 
life, and the nature of his character, we may discover 
what it was that in spired him with so strong an aversion 
to Christianity. The emperor Constantine, his great 
uncle, who nad placed the new religion on the throne, 
was stained by the murder of his wife, his son, his 
brodier-in-law, his nephew, and his father-in-law. The 
three children of Constantino began their bloody and 
baleful reign, with murdering their uncle and their 
cousins. From that time followed a series of civil 
wars and murders. Tlie father, the brother, and all 
the relations of Julian, and even Julian himself, were 
marked down for destruction by Constantius, his 
uncle. He escaped this general massacre, but the first 
years of his life were passed in ^le, and he at last 
owed the preservation of his life, his fortune, and the 
title of Csesar, only to Eusebia, the wife of his uncle 
Constantius, who, after having had the cruelty to pro- 
scribe his infancy, had the imprudence to appoint him 
Csesar, and the still further and greater imprudence 
of then persecuting him. 

He was, in the first instance, a witness of the inso- 
lence with which a certain bishop tr^ted his bene- 
factress Eusebia. He was called Leontius, and was 
bishop of Tripoli. He sent information to the empress 
*^ that he would not visit her unless she would consent 
to receive him in a manner cerresponding to his epis- 
copal dignity ; that is, that she should advance to re- 
ceive him at the door, that she should receive hk bene- 
diction in a bending attitude, and that she ^ould re- 
main standing until he granted her permission to be 
-seated." The pagan pontiffs were not in the habit of 
treating )pri|icesses ^pcpisely in this manner, and such 
brutal arrogance could not but make a deep imprest 
ston on the mind of a jouxig man attaehed at once to 
'pbikisophy and simplicity. 

VOL. IV. ar 
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If he saw that he was in a christiaii ftunily, he saw, 
at the same time, that he was in a family rendered 
distinguished by parricides; if he looked at the court 
bishops, he perceived that they were at once auda- 
cious and intriguing, and that all anathematized each. 
other in turn. The hostile parties of Arius and Atha- 
nasius filled the empire with confusion and carnage ; 
the pagans, on the contrary, never had any religpious 
quarrels. It is natural therefore that Julian, wha 
had been educated, let it be remembered, by philoso-. 
phic pagans, should have strengthened by their dis-. 
courses the aversion he must necessarily have felt in . 
his heart for the christian religion. It is not more ex- 
traordinary to see Julian quit Christianity for false, 
gods, than to see Constantine quit false gods for. 
chrbtianity. It is highly probable, that both changed 
from motives of state policy, and that this policy was 
mixed up in. the mind of Julian with the stern loftiness 
of a stoic soul. . 

The pagan priests had no dogmas : they did not 
compel men to believe that which was incredible; they 
required nothing but sacrifices, and even sacrifices were 
not enjoined under rigorous penalties ; they did not 
set themselves up as the first order in the state, did not 
form a state within a state, and did not mix in affairs 
of government. These might, well be considered mo- 
tives to induce a* man of Julian's character. to declare 
himself on their side; and if he had piqued himself 
upon being nothing besides a stoic, he would have had 
against him the priests of both religions, and all the 
fanatics of each*. The common people would not at 
that time have endured a prince who was contsent 
simply with the pure worship of a pure divinity and 
the strict observance of justice. It was necessary to 
side with one of the opposing parties. We must 
therefore believe, that Julian submitted to the pagan 
ceremonies, as the majority of princes and great men 
attend the. forms 'of worship in the public teni- 
pies. They' are led thither by the people Uiemselves, 
and are often obliged to appear what in fact they are 
not; and to be in public the first and greatest slaves of 
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credtklity. The Turkish sultan must bless the name of 
Omar. The Persian sophi must bless the name of 
All. Marcus Aurelius himself was . initiated in the 
Qiysteries of Eleusis. 

■ We ought not therefore to be surprised, that Julian 
should have debased his reason by condescending to 
the forms and usages of superstition ; but it is impos- 
sible not to feel indignant against Theodoret, as the 
only historian who relates that he sacrificed a woman 
in the temple of the moon at Carres. This infamous 
story must be classed with the absurd tale of Ammia- 
nus, that the genius of the empire appeared to Julian 
before his death, and with the other equally ridiculoiis 
one, that when Julian attempted to rebuild the temple 
of Jerusalem, there came globes of fire out of the earth, 
'and consumed all the works and workmen without dis- 
tinction. 

Iliacos intra maros peocatur et extr^. 

Horace, book i. ep.ii. 16. 

Both christians and pagans equally circulated fableff 
concerning .Julian; but the fables of the christians, 
who were his enemies, were filled with calumny. Who 
could ever be induced to believe, that a phUosopher 
sacrificed a woman to the moon, and tore out her en- 
trails with his own hands? Is such atrocity compati- 
ble with the character of a rigid stoic ? 

He never put any christians to death : he granted 
them^o favours, but lie never persecuted them. He 
permitted them, like a just sovereign, to keep their 
own property ; and he wrote in opposition to them like 
a philosopher. He forbade their teaching in the 
schools the profane authors, whom they endeavoured 
to decry — this was not persecuting them; and he pre- 
vented them from tearing one another to pieces in 
their outrageous hatred and quarrels — ^this was protect- 
ing them. They had in fact therefore nothing with 
which they could reproach him, but with having aban- 
doned them, and wim not being of their opinion. They 
found means however of rendering execrable to pos- 
terity a prince, who, but for his change of religion, 

z 2 
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ivould hare been admired and beloved by all tbe 
world. 

Aldiougb we haye already treated of Julian, und^ 
the article Apostate ; although, following the exam- 

Ele of every sage, we have deplored the dreadful ca- 
imity he experienced in not being a christian, and 
have done justice elsewhere to his various excellence^ 
we nuist ' nevertheless say something more upon the 
subject. 

We do this in consequence of an imposture equally 
absurd and atrocious, which we casually met with ia 
one of those petty dictionaries with which France ia 
jnow inundated, and which unfortunately are so easily 
compiled. This dictionary of theology which I am 
now alluding to, proceeds from an ex-jesuit called 
PauHan, who repeats the story, so discredited and ab- 
surd, that the emperor Julian, after being mortally 
wounded in a battle with the Persians, threw some of 
his blood towards heaven, exclaiming, " Galilean, thou 
hast conquered;" — a fable which destroys itself, as 
Julian was conqueror in the battle, and Jesus Christ 
certainly was not the God of the Persians. 

PauHan, notwithstanding, dares to assert, that the 
fact is incontestable. And upon what ground does he 
assert it ? Upon the ground of its being related by 
Theodoret, the author of so many distinguished lies; 
and even this notorious writer himself relates it only 
as a vague report ; he uses the expression, " It is 
said.'-* This story is worthy of the calumniatofl^ who 
stated, that Julian had sacrificed' a woman to the 
moon, and that after his death a large chest was 
found among his moveables filled with human headr. 
This is not the only falsehood and calumny wiA 
which this ex-jesuit Paulian is chargeable. If these 
contemptible wretches knew what injury they did to 
our holy religion, by endeavouring to support it by im*- 
posture, and by the abominable abuse with which they 
assail tiie most respectable characters, they would be 
less audacious and infuriated. They care not how^ 

* Theodoret, chap, xxn 
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e^er for supporting religion; what they want is, to 
gain money by their libels; and despairing of being 
read by persons of sense, and taste, and fashion, they 
go on gathering and compiling theological trash, ia 
hopes that their productions will be adopted in the 
seminaries.* 

We sincerely ask pardon of our well-informed and 
respectable readers, for introducing such names as 
those of the ex-jesuits Paulian, Nonotte, and PatOuil- 
let ; but after having trampled to death serpents, we 
shall probably be excused for crushing fleas. f 



* See the article Philosophy. 

•f M. de Voltaire is the first writer who has dared to do com- 
plete justice to this prince, who was certainly one of the most 
extraordinary men that ever filled a throne. Being appointed in 
early life, and almost immediately upon quitting the schools of 
the philosopers, to the government of the Gauls, he protected 
them with equal courage from the inroads of the Germans, and 
from the peculations and extortions of the imperial collectors, who 
were ravaging the country in the name of Constantius. His pri- 
vate life was that of a sage; an able and active commander dur- 
ing the campaign, in winter he became an assiduous, just, and 
humane magistrate. Constantius endeavoured to recal him, but 
the army revolted, and compelled him to accept the title of Au- 
gustus. The details of this event transmitted to us by history, ex- 
hibit Julian as equally free from reproach at this crisis, as in the 
other circumstances of his life. He was obliged to decide between 
certain death and war against a tyrant polluted by blood and rapine, 
debased by superstition and effeminacy, and who, it was evident, 
bad resolved on his destruction. His right was tlie same as Con- 
atantine*s, who had indeed by no means so satisfactory a justifica- 
tion of his conduct. 

While his army, under the conduct of his generals, marches to- 
iirards Greece, crossing the Alps and the north of Italy, Julian, at 
the head of a chosen body of cavalry, passes the Rhine, traverses 
Germany and Pannonia, partly through dominions belonging to 
the empire, and partly through those of barbarians, and is seen 
descending the mountains of Macedonia, while he was suppofwd 
still iq be in Gaul. This march, unique as it is in history ^^ is 
nevertheless scarcely known $ for the hatred of the priests made 
them envy Julian even his military glory. 

Within six months from the commencement of his reign, he se- 
cured all the frontiers of the empire, excited a universal respect 
both for his justice and clemency, extinguished the quarrels that 
existed between christians, which began to disturb and shake th« 
empire, and replied to their revilings, and counteracted their plots, 
only by arguments and pleasantry. He at last undertook, against 
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JUST AND UNJUST. 

Who has given us the perception of just and unjust? 
God, who gave us a brain and a heart. But when does 
our reason inform us that there are such things as 

the Parthiaos, that war whidi bad for its sole object the obtaio- 
iog for the eastern province* a seetire barrier againat iocarsion. 
Never was so short a reign attended with more real glory. Under 
his predecessors, as well as under the princes who succeeded him, 
it was a capital crime to wear robes of purple ; one of the courtiers 
once accused before hiln a citizen who, out of pride or folly, had 
adorned himself with this dangerous distinction. Well then, 
says Julian, he only wants purple shoes; carry him a pair from 
me, and his dress will be then complete. 

The ** Satire of the Cssars** is a work abounding with keen ob- 
servation and sound philosophy; the stem, but just and well- 
grounded judgnient here pronounced on these princes by one of 
their successors, is a record perfectly singular in history, fn his 
•* Letters to Philosophers," in his '* Discourse to the Athenians," 
he shows himself superior in genius and acquirements to Marcus 
Antoninus, his model ; the only emperor, besides himself, who left 
any written works behind him. In order to form a correct judg- 
ment of the philosophical writings of Julian and his book against 
the christians, we must compare them, not with th6 works of mo- 
dern philosophers, but with those of the Greek philosophers, of 
the learned and ingenious men of his own age, and of the fathers 
of the church ; it will be then seen, that few men could be com- 
pared with advantage to this prince, who died at the age of thirty- 
two, after having gained battles on the Rhine and on the 
Euphrates. 

He died like Epaminondas in the bosom of victory, and con- 
versing tranquilly with the philosophers who followed his army. 
Fanatics had predicted his death ; and the Persians, far from ex- 
ulting at it, ascribed it to the treason of the Romans. Extraordi- 
nary precautions were necessary to prevent the christians from 
tearing to pieces his body, and violating his tomb. Jovian, his 
successor, was a christian. He made a disgraceful treaty with the 
• Persians, and died at the end of a few months, the victim of ia- 
temperance and debauchery. 

Those who reproach Julian for not having secured a succeaaor 
to the empire worthy of replacinghimself, forget the shorfhess of 
his reign, the necessity of beginning with the re-establishment of 
peace, and the difficulty of providing for the government of an 
immense empire, the constitution of wliich required a single maa- 
ter, could not endure a feeble sovereign. Mid furnished no meaiia 
for an undisturbed election. — French Ed, 

We need not, in allusion to the commencement of this able 
note, advert to.the effective manner in which Gibbon, in the *« De- 
cline and Fall," has seconded Voltaire.— T. 
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yice and yirtue ? Just at the same time she teaches us 
that two and two make four. There is no innate know- 
ledge, for the same reason that there is no tree that 
bears leases and fruit when it first starts above the 
earth. There is nothing innate, or fully developed 
in the first instancy ; but — we repeat here what we have 
often said — God causes us to be born with organs^ 
which, as they grow and become unfolded, make us 
feel all that it is necessary for our species to feel, for 
the conservation pf that species^ 

How is this continual mystery performed? Tell me^ 
ye yellow inhabitants of the Isles of Sunda, ye black 
Africans, ye beardless Canadians; and you — Plato, 
Cicero, and Epictetus. You all equally feel that it is 
better to give the superfluity of your bread, your rice, 
or your manioc, to the poor man who meekly requests 
it, than to kill him or scoop his eyes out. It is evident 
to the whole world, that a benefit is more honourable 
to the performer than an outrage, that gentleness is 
preferable to fury. 

The only thing required then is to exercise our 
reason in discriminating the various shades of what is 
right and wrong. Good and evil are often neighbours ; 
our passions confound them ; who shall enlighten and 
direct us? Ourselves, when we are calm and undis- 
turbed. Whoever has written on the subject of human 
duties, in all countries throughout the world, has written 
well, because he wrote with reason. All have said the 
same thing: Socrates and Epietetus, Confucius and 
Cicero, Marcus Antoninus and Amurath II., had the 
same morality* 

We would repeat every day to the whole of the human 
race — Morality is uniform and invariable; it eomes 
from God: ctogmas are different; they c^»iie from 
OMffselves* 

Jesus never tau^t any metaphysical dogmas ; he 
wrote no theological courses; he never said, — I am 
coBsubstantial ^ I have two wills and two natures wiUi 
only one person. He left to the cordeliers and tbs 

Coobias who would appear twelve hundred years after 
m, the delicate aad dSfficult tcqpic of arg;iasent, irii6> 
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dier his mother was conceived in ori^nal sin? he nerer 
pronounced marriage to be the visible sign of a thing 
inyisible; he never said a word about concomitant 
grace ; he instituted neither monks nor inquisitors ; he 
appcHuted nothing of what we see at the present day. 

Crod had given the knowledge of just and unjust^ 
right and wrong, throughout all the ages which pre- 
ceded Christianity. God never changed nor can change. 
The constitution of our souls, our principles of reason 
and morality, will ever be the same. How is virtue pro- 
Inoted by theological distinctions, by dogmas founded 
On those distinctions, by persecutions founded on those 
dogmas? Nature, terrified and horror-struck at all 
these barbarous inventions, calls aloud to all men — Be 
ju8t| and not persecuting sophists. 

You read in the Sadder, which is the sununary of 
the laws of Zoroaster, this admirable maxim : — ** When 
it is doubtful whether the action you are about to per- 
form is just or unjust, abstain from doing it.'' What 
legislator ever spoke better? We have not here the 
system of ' probable opinions,' invented by people who 
called themselves * the Society of Jesus.' 

JUSTICE. 

That * justice ' is often extremely unjust, is no{ an 
observation merely of the present day; * summum jus, 
summa injuria,' is one of the most ancient proverbs in 
existence. There are many dreadful virays of being 
unjust; as for example that of racking the innoceiit 
Galas upon equivocal evidence, and thus incurring the 
guilt of shedding innocent blood, by a too strong re- 
liance on vain presumptions. 

Another method of being unjust is, condemning to 
executi6n a man who at most deserves only three 
months imprisonment; this specie^ of injustice is 
that of tyrants, and particularly of fanatics, who 
always become tyrants whenever they obtain the power 
of doing mischief. 

" We cannot more completely demonstrate dits tnith 
than by the letter of a celebrated barrister, written in 



1766y to the marquis of Beccarifty one of the moift 
celebrated profesftors of juris{»radenGe at ibis time ik 
Europe: — * 

Letter to the Marquis of Beccaria, Professor of Public 
Lav stt Milan, ou the Subject of M. de Morangies. 
1772. 

Sir, — You are a teacher of laws in Italy, a country 
from which we derive ail laws except those which have 
been transmitted to us by our own absurd and contrar 
dictory customs, the remains of that ancient barbarism^ 
the rust of which sub»sts to this day in one of the most 
flourishing kingdoms of the earth. 

Your book upon crimes and punishments opened the 
eyes of many of the lawyers of Europe who had been 
brought up in absurd and inhuman usages ; and men 
began everywhere to blush at finding themselves still 
wearing their ancient dress of savages. 

Your opinion was requested on the dreadful execution 
to which two young gentlemen just out of their child- 
hood had been sentenced ; one of whom, having escaped 
the tortures be was destined to, ha« become a most 
excellent officer in the service of the great king; 
while the other, who had inspired the brightest hopes, 
died like a sage, by a horrible death, without osten*- 
tatidn and without pusillanimity, surrounded by no less 
than five executioners^ These lads were accused o€ 
indecency in action and words, a fault which three 
months imprisonment would have sufficiently punished, 
and which would have been infallibly corrected by time. 

. You replied, that their judges were assassins, and 
that all Europe was of your opinion. 

I consulted you on the cannibal sentences passed on 

* A^ de Voltaire, in the preceding editions, had placed here, 
tinder the title of *• Letter of M. Cassen to M*. Beccaria," a little 
work that he had printed separately under that of *' An Aceontit 
<^ the Chevalier de la Barre." I'hat account has been printed 
among our author's works of Policy and Legislation (see tlie 
second volume of Policy) and we have substituted for it in tfab 
place another letter of M. de Voltaire to M. BecScaria, on the pro- 
secution of Mi de Mbrangies. The rest of his other writings upofl 
this subject are to be found in the coune of the 8«me volunie. 
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CalaSy on Sirren, and Montbailli; and you anticipated 
die decrees which were afterwards issaed from the 
chief courts and officers of law in the kingdom, 'whic^ 
justified injured innocence and re-established the ho- 
nour of the nation. 

I at present consult you on a cause of a Tery different 
nature. It is at once civil and criminal. It is the case 
of a man of quality, a major-general in the army, who 
maintains alone his honour and fortune against a whole 
family of poor and obscure citizens, and against an 
immense multitude consisting of the dregs of the 
people, whose execrations against him are echoed 
through the whole of France. 

The poor family accuses the general officer of taking 
from it by fraud and violence a hundred thousand 
crowns. 

The general officer accuses these poor persons of trying 
to obtain from him a hundred thousand crowns by 
means equally criminal. They complain, that they are 
Aot merely in danger of losing an immense property, 
which they never appeared to possess, but also of 
being oppressed, insulted, and beaten by the officers of 
justice, who compelled them to declare themselves guilty 
and consent to their own ruin and punishment. The 
general solemnly protests, that these imputations of 
iraud and violence are atrocious calumnies. The 
advocates of the two parties contradict each other on 
all the facts, on all the inductions, and even on all the 
reasonings ; their memorials are called tissues of false- \ 
hoods; and each treats the adverse party as inconsistent 
and absurd, — an invariable practice in every dispute. 

When you have had the goodness, sir, to read their 
memorials, which I have now the honour of sending 
to you, you will, I trust, permit me to suggest the 
difficulties which 1 feel on the case ; they are dictated 
by perfect impartiality. I know neither of the parties, 
and neither of the advocates; but having, in the course 
of four and twenty years, seen calumny and injustice so 
often triumph, I may be permitted to endeavour to 
penetrate the labyrinth in which these monsters un- 
fortunately find shelter. 
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Presumptions c^ainst the Perron Family. 

1. In the first place, there are four bills, payable to 
order, for a hundred thousand crowns, drawn with 
perfect regularity by an officer otherwise deeply in- 
▼olved in debt; they are payable for the benefit of a. 
woman of the name of Perron, who called herself the 
widow of a banker. They are presented by her grand- 
son, du Jonquay, her heir, recently admitted a doctor, 
of: laws, although he is ignorant even of orthography* • 
Is this enough? Yes, in an ordinary case it would be. 
so; but if, in this very extraordinary case, there is an 
extreme probability, that the doctor of laws never did. 
and never could carry the money which he pretends to 
have delivered in his grandmother's name ; if thegrand-r . 
mother, who maintained herself with difficulty in.a 
garret, by the miserable occupation of pawnbroking^, 
never could have been in the possession of the hundred, 
thousand crowns ; if in short the grandson and his 
mother have spontaneously confessed, and attested the, 
yfritten confession by their actual signatures, that they 
attempted to rob the general, and that he never received 
more than twelve hundred francs instead of three hun*. 
dred thousand livres; — ^in this case, is not the cause, 
sufficiently cleared up? Is not the public sufficiently 
able to judge from these preliminaries? 

2. I appeal to yourself, sir, whether it is probable 
that the poor widow of a person unknown in society^ 
who is said to have been a petty stock-jobber, and not, 
a banker, could be in possession of so considerable a 
sum to lend, at an extreme risk, to an officer notoriously . 
in debt ? The general in short contends, that this jobber, 
the husband of the woman in question, died insolvent; 
that even his inventory was never paid for; that thi^ 
pretended banker was originally a baker's boy in the 
nousehold of M. the duke of St. Aignan, the French 
ainbassador in Spain; i that he afterwards took up. the. 
profession of a broker at Paris; and that he was com*, 
pelled by M. Heraut, lieutenant of police, to restore . 
.certain promissory notes, or bills of exchange, yihich 
he had obtained from some young man by extortion ; — . 
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«ttcb the fjitaliiy impending orer this wretched family 
from bills of exchange! Should all these stactements 
be proved, do you conceive it at ail probable, that this 
fttnily lent a hundred thousand crowns to an involved 
officer with whom they were apon no terns ' of liiend* 
ship or acquaintance? 

3. Do you consider it probable, that the jobber's 
grandson, the doctor of kiws, should have gone* on 
Ibot no less than ive leagues, have made twonty-Mi 
journeys, have mounted and descended thvee thousand 
steps, all in the space of five hours, without any stop- 
ping, to carry * secretly' twelve thousand four huDdied 
and twenty-nve louis-d'or to a man, to whom, cm the 
following day he publicly gives twelve hundred francs? 
Does not such an account appear to be invented with 
an utter deficiency of ingenuity, and even of common 
sense? Do those who believe it appear to be sages? 
What can you think then of those who solemnly affirm 
it without beUedng it? 

4. Is it probable, that young du Jonquay, the doctor 
of laws, and his own mother, should have made and 
signed a declaration, upon oath, before a superiw 
judge, that this whole account was ialse, that they had 
never carried tbe gold, and that they were confessed 
rogues, if in fact they had not been such, and if grief and 
remorse had not extorted this confession of their crime? 
And when thev afterwards say, that they had made this 
confession beiore the commissary, only because they 
had previously been assaulted and beaten at the house 
of a proctor, would such an excuse be deemed by you 
teasonabie or absurd? 

Can anything be clearer, than that if this doctor of 
laws had really been assaulted and beaten in any other 
house on account of this cause, he ^ould have de» 
manded justice of the commissary for this violence, 
instead of freely signing, together with his mothei^ 
that thay were both guUi^ of a crime which they had 
not committed? 

Would it be admissibie lor them to say, — We signed 
our condemnation because we thought that the geneid 
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had bought over agatast vs all the police officers and 
all the chief judges? 

Can good sense listen, for a moment to such argu- 
ments? Wovld any one have dared to suggest such 
even in the days of our barbarism, when we had neither 
laws, nor manners, nor cultivated reason? 

If I may credit the v^ry circumstantial memorials 
of the general, the Perrons, when put in prison upon 
.his accusation, at first persisted in the confession of 
their crime. They wrote two letters to the person 
whom they had made the depository of the bills ex- 
torted from the general; they were terrified at the 
contemplation of their guilt, which they saw might 
conduct them to the galleys or to the gibbet. They 
afterwards gain more firmness and confidence. The 
persons with whom they were to divide the fruit of 
their villany encourage and support them ; and the 
attractions of the vast sum in their contemplation 
seduce, hurry, and urge them on to persevere in the 
original charge. They call into their assistance all the 
dark frauds and pettifogging chicanery to which they 
can gain access, to clear them from a crime which 
they had themselves actually admitted. They avail 
themselves with dexterity of the distresses to which 
the involved officer was occasionally reduced, to 
give a colour of probability to his attempting the re- 
establishment of his affairs by the robbery or theft of 
a hundred thousand crowns. They rouse the com- 
miseration of the populace, who at Paris are easily 
stimulated and frenzied. They appeal successfully for 
compassion to the members of the bar, who make it a 
pcnnt of indispensible duty to employ their eloquence 
in their behalf, and to support the weak against the 
powerful, the people against the nobility. The clearest 
case becomes in time the most obscure. A simple 
cause, which the police magistrate would have termi- 
nated in four days, gbe» on increasing for more than a 
whole year by the mire and filth introduced into it 
through all the numberless channels of chicanery, in- 
terest, and party spirit. You will perceive that the 

VOL. IV. A A 
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whole of this statement is a suinmary of memorials or 
documents that appeared in this celebrated cause. 

Prtmmpiiom in Favour of the Perron Family , 

We shall here consider the defence of the grand- 
mother, the mother, and the grandson (the doctor of 
laws) against these strong presumptions. 

1. The hundred thousand crowns (or very nearly 
that sum) which it is pretended the widow Perron never 
was possessed of, were formerly made over to her 
by her husband, in trust, together with the silver 
pkte. This deposit was ' secretly' brought to her six 
months after her husband's death, by a man of the 
name of Chotard. She placed them out, and always 
' secretly,' with a notary called Gilet, who restored 
them to her, still ' secretly,' in 1760. She had therefore, 
in fact, the hundred thousand crowns which her adver- 
sary pretends she never possessed. 

2. She died in extreme old age, while the cause was 
going on, protesting, after receiving the sacrament, 
diat these hundred thousand crowns were carried in 
gold to the general officer by her grandson, in twenty- 
six journeys on foot, on the twenty-third of Septembei: 
in 1771. 

3. It is not at all probable, that an officer accustomed 
to borrowing, and broken down in circumstances, 
should have given bills payable to order for the sum of 
three tliousand livres, to a person unknown to him, 
unless he had actually received that sum. 

. 4. There are witnesses who saw counted out and ranged 
in order the bi^s filled with this goM, and who saw the 
doctor of laws carry it to the general on foot, under his 
great cpat, in twenty-six journeys, occupying the space 
of five hours. And he made these twenty-six astonish- 
ing journeys merely to satisfy the general, who had 
particularly requested secrecy. . ' 

5. The doctor of laws adds,— Our grandmother and 
ourselves lived, it is true, in a garret, and we lent a 
little money upon pledges ; but we lived so merely upon 
a principle of judicious economy; the object was to buy 
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Cor me the office of a counsellor of parliament, at a 
time when the magistracy was purchasable. It is true 
that my three sisters gain their subsistence by needle- 
work and embroidery ; the reason of which was, that 
my grandmother kept all her property for me. It is 
true that I have kept company only with procuresses, 
coachmen, and lacqueys ; I acknowledge that I speak 
and that I write in their style; but I might not on that 
account be less worthy of becoming a magistrate, by 
making, after all, a good use of my time.* 

6. AH worthy persons have commiserated our mis- 
fortune. M. Auburg, a farmer-general, as respectable 
as any in Paris, has generously taken our side, and his 
Yoipe has obtained for us that of the public. 

This defence appears in some part of it plausible. 
Their adversary refutes it in the following manner: — 

Arguments of the Major- General against those of the 

Perron Family. 

1. The story of the deposit must be considered by 
every man of sense as equally false and ridiculous with 
that of the six and twenty journeys on foot. If the 
poor jobber, the husband of the old woman, had in- 
tended to give at his death so much money to his wife, 
he might have done it in a direct way from hand to 
hand, without the intervention of a third person. 

If he had been possessed of the pretended silver plate, 
one half of it must have belongea to the wife, as equal 
owner of their united goods. She would not have 
remained quiet for the space of six months, in a paltry 
lodging of two hundred francs a year, without reclaim- 
ing her plate, and exerting her utmost efforts to 
obtain her right. Chotard also, the alleged friend 
of her husband and herself,, would not have suffered 
her to remain for six long months in a state of such 
great indigence and anxiety. 

There was, ip reality, a person of the name of 
Chotard ; but he was a man ruined by debts and de- 
bauchery, a fraudulent bankrupt who embezzled forty 

f A pleasant satire upon the sale of offices^— T. 

A A 2 
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tbousand crowns from the tax ofiioe of the fanners- 
general, in which he held a sitnatioo,* and who is aot 
ukely to have given up a hondred thousand crowns 
to the grandmother of the doctor in laws. 

The widow Perron pretends^ that she employed her 
money at interest, always it appears in secrecy, widi 
a notary of the name of Gilet, but no trace €»€ this 
fact can be found in the office of that notary. 

She declares, that this notary returned her &e 
money, still secretly, in the year 1760 : he was at diat 
time dead. 

If all these facts be true, it must be admitted that 
the cause of du Jonquay and la Perron, built on a 
foundation of such ridiculous lies, must inevitaMy fall 
to the ground. 

2. The will of la Perron, made half an hour before 
her death, when God and death were at the same instant 
on her lips, is, to all appearance, in itself a respectable 
and eyen pious document. But if it be really in the 
number of those pious things which are every day ob- 
served to be merely instrumental to crime — if this lender 
upon pledges, while recommending her soul to God^ 
manifestly lied to God, what importance or weight can 
the document bring with it? Is it not rather the 
strongest proof of imposture and villsdny ? 

The old woman had always been made to state, 
while the suit was carried on in her name, that she 
possessed only this sum of one hundred thousand 
crowns which it was intended to rob her of; that she 
never had more than that sum ; and yet, behold ! in her 
will she mentions five hundred thousand livres of her 
property ! Here are two hundred thousand francs more 
than any one expected, and here is the widow Perron 
convicted out of her own mouth. Thus, in this singular 
cause, does the at once atrocious and ridiculous impos- 
ture of the family break out on every side, during the 
woman's life, and even when she is within the grasp of 
death. 

■ I I I ■■II , ■ J 11 I l»l I - H I I I .«— ^^». ■ w I I 1. » 

* This appears from the evidence of MM. de Mazieres ai)<l 
I>ang^, two farmers-general. 
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3. It is probable, and it is even in evidence, that 
the general would not trust his bills for a hundred 
thousand crowns to a doctor of whom he knew little or 
nothine, without having an acknowledgment from him. 
He did however commit this inadvertence, which is 
the fault of an unsuspecting and noble heart ; he was 
led astray by the youth, by the candour, by the appa- 
rent generosity of a man not more than twenty -seven 
years of age, who was on the point of being raised to 
the magistracy, who actually, upon an urgent occasion, 
lent him twelve hundred francs, and who promised in 
the course of a few days to obtain for him, from an 
opulent company, the sum of a hundred thousand 
crowns. Here is the knot and difficulty of the cause. 
We must strictly examine whether it be probable, that a 
man, who is admitted to have received nearly a hundred 
thousand crowns in gold, should on the very morning 
after come in great haste, as for a most indispensable 
occasion, to the man who the evening before had ad- 
vanced him twelve thousand four hundred and twenty- 
five louis-d'or. 

There is not the slightest probability of his doing so. 

It is still less probable, as we have already ob- 
served, that a man of distinction, a general officer, and 
the father of a family, in return for the invaluable and 
almost unprecedented kindness of lending him a hun- 
dred thousand crowns, should, instead of the sincerest 
gratitude to his benefactor, absolutely endeavour to 
get him hanged ; and this on the part of a man who 
had nothing more to do than to await quietly the dis- 
tant expirations of the periods of payment ; who was 
under no temptation, in order to gain time, to commit 
such profligate and atrocious villainy, and who had 
never in fact committed any villainy at all. Surely it 
is more natural to think that the man, whose grand- 
father was a pettifogging, paltry jobber, and whose 
grandmother was a wretched lender of small sums 
upon < the pledges of absolute misery, should have 
availed hhnself of the blind confidence of an unsus- 
pecting soldier, to extort from him a hundred thousand 
crowns, and that he promised to divide this sum with 

AA 3 
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the depraved and abominable accomplices of kis base- 
ne&8. 

4. There are witnesses who depose in favour of do 
Jonquay and la Perron. Let us consider who those 
witnesses are and what they depose. 

In the first place, there is a woman of the name ai 
Tourtera, a broker, who supported la Perron in her 
peddling insignificant concern of pawnbroking^, and who 
has been five times in the hospital in consequeikce of 
the scandalous impurities of her life ; which can be pro* 
Ted with the utmost ease. 

There is a coachman called Gilbert, who, sometimes 
(inn, at other times trembling in his wickedness, de- 
clared to a lady of the name of Petit, in the presence 
of six persons, that he had been suborned by du Jon- 
quay. He subsequently enquired of many other per* 
sons, whether he should yet be in time to retract, and re* 
iterated expressions of this nature before witnesses.* 

Setting aside however what has been stated of 
Gilbert^s disposition to retract, it is very possible that 
he might be deceived, and may not be chargeable with 
falsehood and perjury. It is possible, that he m%ht 
see money at the pawnbroker's, and that he might be 
told, and might believe, that three hundred thousand 
livres were there. Nothing is more dangerous in 
many persons than a quick and heated imagination, 
which actually makes men think that they have seen 
what it was absolutely impossible they could see. 

Then comes a man of the name of Aubriot, a god^ 
son of the procuress Tourtera, and completely under 
her guidance. He deposes, that he saw, in one of the 
streets of Paris, on the twenty-third of September* 
1771, doctor du Jonquay in his great coat, carrying 
bags. 

Surely there is here no very decisive proof, that the 
doctor on that day made twenty-six journeys on foot^ 
and travelled over five leagues of ground, to deliver 
* secretly' twelve thousand four hundred and twen^«> 

• This is contained in the declaration 6f Count de Morangies. 
If he meant to deceive by nioh a statement, he could not be tb0 
severely eenainwd. If be 9toted the truth, the cauw was decMecL 
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fi^e louis-d'or, even admitting all that this eyideace 
states to be true. It appears clear, that du Jonquay 
^wrent this journey to the general, and that he spoke to 
liim ; and it appears probable, that he deceived him ; 
but it is not clear, that Anbriot &aw him go and 
return thirteen times in one morning. It is still less 
clear, that this witness could at that time see so many 
^circumstances occurring in the street, as he was ac- 
tually labouring under a disorder which there is no 
necessity to name, and on that very day underwent for 
it the severe operation of medicine, with his legs tot« 
tering, his head swelled, and his tongue hanging 
half out of his mouth. This was not precisely th« 
moment for running into the street to see sights. 
Would his friend du Jonquay have said to him — Come 
and risk your life, to see me traverse a distance of five 
leagues loaded with gold : I am going to deliver the 
whole fortune of my family, secretly, to a man over*- 
whelmed with debts; I wish to have, privately, as a 
witness, a person of your character ? This is not exr 
ceedingly probable. The surgeon who applied the 
medicine to the witness Aubriot on this occasion, stat^ 
that he was by no means in a situation to go out ; and 
the son of the surgeon, in his interrogatory, refers the 
case to the academy of surgery. 

But even admitting that a man of a particularly 
robust constitution could have gone out and taken 
some turns in the street in this disgrace^l and dreadful 
»tuation, what could it have signified to the point in 
question ? Did he see du Jonquay make twenty-six 
journeys between his garret and the general's hotel ? 
Did he see twelve thousand four hundred and twenty^ 
five louis-d'or c€urried by him ? Was any individual 
whatever a witness to this prodigy well worthy the 
Thousand and One Nights ? Most certainly not ; no 
person whatever. What is the amount th^a of all his 
tfidence on l^e subject? 

5. That the daughter 6f la PeiaroA, in her gaitei^ 
may have sometimes borrowed unodl sums on [dedget^ 
that la Perron may have lent them, tn order to obtaiA 
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tnd sare a profit, to make her grandson a counsellor of 
pariiament, has nothing at all to do with the substance 
of the case in question. In defiance of all this, It wSi 
erer be eyident, that this magistrate by anticipatioD 
did not traverse the five leagues to carry to th.e geneni 
the hundred thousand crowns, and that the general 
never received them. 

6. A person named Aubourg comes forward, not 
merely as a witness, but as a protector and bene^ctor 
of oppressed innocence. The advocates of the PerrtHi 
family extol this man as a citizen of rare and intrepid 
virtoe. He became feelingly alive to the misfortunes 
of doctor du Jonqnay, his mother, and grandmother, 
although he had no acquaintance with them ; and offered 
them his credit and his purse, without any other object 
than that of assisting persecuted merit. 

Upon examination it is found, that this hero of disin* 
terested benevolence is a contemptible wretch who 
beean the world as a lacquey, was then successively an 
upholsterer, a broker, and a bankrupt, and is now, hire 
la Perron and Tourtera, by profession a pawnbroker. 
He flies to the assistance of persons of his own profes- 
sion. The woman Tourtera in the first place gave 
him twenty-five louis-d'or, to interest his probity and 
kindness in assisting a desolate family. The generous 
Aubourg had the gp^atness of soul to make an agree- 
ment with the old grandmother, almost when she was 
dying, by which she g^ves him fifteen thousand crowns, 
on condition of his undertaking to defray the expences 
of the cause. He even takes the precaution to hare 
this bargain noticed and confirmed in the will, dictated 
or pretended to be dictated by this old widow of the 
jobber on her death-bed. This respectable and vene- 
rable man then hopes one day to divide with some 
of the witnesses the spoils that arie to be obtained 
from the general. It is the magnanimous heart of 
Aubourg that has formed this disinterested scheme ; 
it is he who has coiiducted the cause which he seiems 
to have taken up as a patrimony. He believed the 
bills payable to order would infallibly be paidl He is 
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in fact a receiver who participates in the pluitder 
effected by robbers, and who appropriates the better 
part to himself. 

Such are the replies of the general : I neither sub- 
tract from them nor add to them — I simply state 
them. 

I have thus explained to you, sir, the whole sab* 
stance of the cause, and stated all the strongest arga« 
ments on both sides. 

I request your opinion of the sentence which ought 
to be pronounced, if matters should remain in the same 
state, if the truth cannot be irrevocably obtained fron 
one or other of the parties, and made to appear per- 
fectly without a cloud. 

The reasons of the general officer are thus far con- 
vincing. Natural equity is on his side. This natural 
equity, which God has established in the hearts of all 
men, is the basis of all law. Ought we to destroy this 
foundation of all justice, by sentencing a mati to pay a 
hundred thousand crowns which he does not i^pear to 
owe? 

He drew bills for a hundred thousand crowns, in the 
vain hope that he should receive the money; he nego« 
ciated with a young man whom he did not know, just 
as he would have done with the banker of the king or 
of the empress-queen. Should his bills have more 
validity than his reasons? A man certainly cannot 
owe wnat he has not received. Bills, policies, bonds^ 
always imply, that the corresponding sums have been 
delivered and had ; but if there is evidence that 00 
money has been had and delivered, there can be no 
obligation to return or pay any. If there is writing 
against writing, document against document, the last 
dated cancels the former ones. But in the present 
case the last writing is that of du Jonquay and his 
mother, and it states that the opposite party in the 
cause never received from them a hundred thousand 
crowns, and that they are cheats and impostors. 

What! because they have disavowed the truth of 
their confession, which they state to have been made 
in consequence of their having received a blow or an 
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itflsault, shall another man's property be adjudged to 
them? 

I will suppose for a moment (what is by no means 
probable) that the judges, bound down by forms, will 
sentence the general to pay what in fact he does not 
owe; — will they not in this case destroy his reputation 
as well as his fortune? Will not all who have sided 
against him in this most singular adventure, charge him 
with calumniously accusing his adversaries of a crime 
of which he is himself guilty ? He will lose his honour, 
in their estimation, in losing his property. He will 
never be acquitted but in the judgments of those who 
examine profoundly. The number of these is always 
small. Where are the men to be found who have 
leisare, attention, capacity, impartiality, to consider 
anxiously every aspect and' bearing of a cause in 
which they are not -themselves interested ? They judge 
in the same way as our ancient parliament judged of 
books, — ^that is, without reading them. 

You, sir, are fully acquainted with this, and know 
that men generally judge of everything by prejudice, 
hearsay, and chance. No one reflects, that the pause 
of a citizen ought to interest the whole body of citizeQS, 
and that we may ourselves have to endure in despair 
the same fate which we perceive, with eyes and feelings 
of indifference, falling heavily upon him. We write 
and comment every day upon the judgments passed by 
the senate of Rome and the Areopagus of Athens ; but 
we think not for a moment of what passes before our 
own tribunals. 

You, sir, who comprehend all Europe in your re- 

'. searches and decisions, will, I sincerely hope, deign 

to communicate to me a portion of your light. It is 

possible, certainly, that the formalities and chicanery 

connected with law proceedings, and with which I am 

little conversant, may occasion to the general the loss 

' of the cause in court ; but it appears to me, that he 

. must gain it at the tribunal of an enlightened public, 

that awful and accurate judge who pronounces after 
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deep investigation, and who is the final disposer of 
character.* 

KING. 

. King, basileus, tyrannos, rex, dux, imperator, 
melch, baal, bel, pharaoh, eli, shadai, adoni, shak, . 
Bophi, padisha, bogdan, chazan, kan, krall, kong, 
koenig, &c. — all expressions which signify the same 
office, but which convey very different ideas. 

In Greece, neither * basileus' nor * tyrannos' ever 
conveyed the idea of absolute power. He who was 
able obtained this power, but it was always obtained 
against the inclination of the people. 

It is clear, that among the Romans kin^s were not 
despotic. The last Tarquin deserved to be expelled, 
and was so. We have no proof that the petty chiefs 
of Italy were ever able at their pleasure to present a 
bowstring to the first man of the state, as is now done 
to a vile Turk in his seraglio, and like barbarous 
slaves, still more imbecile, suffer him to use it without 
complaint. 

There was no king on this side the Alps, and in the 
north, at the time we became acquainted with this 
large quarter of the world. The Cimbri, who marched 
towards Italy, and who were exterminated by Marius, 
Vere like famished wolves, who issued from those 
forests with their females and whelps. As to a crowned 
head among these animals, or orders on the part of a 
secretary of state, of a grand butler, of a chancellor — . 
any notion of arbitrary taxes, commissaries, fiscal 
edicts, &c. &c. they knew no more of any of these, 
than of the vespers and the opera. 

* This curious narrative has been retained, because it may pair 
off with various similar imprudent deliveries of bills of exchange 
for ilegociation to suspicious characters, which have produced so 
much kindred litigation in our own courts of law. In England, how- 
ever, the confession of fraud of the plaintiffs would have been most 
likely final against them, for the bills do not appear to have been 
negociated; — that it was otherwise in France, was probably, 
owing to a knowledge of the impunity with which a highly con- 
nected man of family under the old regime could often oppressi 
and of the fear which he might n&turally inspire Among ro- 
turiers.— T. 
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It is certaia that gold aad silyer, coined and fin- 
comedy form an admirable means of placing bim who 
has them not, in the power of him who has found out 
the secret of accumulation. It is for the latter alone 
to possess great officers, guards, cooks, girls, women, 
gaolers, almoners, p^g^A, and soldiers. 

It would be very difficult to ensure obedience with 
nothing to bestow but sheep and sheep-skins. It is 
also very likely, after all the revolutions of our globe, 
that it was the art of working metals which originally 
made king^, as it is the art of casting cannon wfaicn 
now maintains them. 

C^Bsar was right when he said, that with gold we 
may procure men, and with men acquire gold. 

This secret had been known for agesr in Asia and 
Egypt, where the princes and the priests, shared the 
benefit between them. 

The prince said to the priest, — Take this gold, and in 
return uphold my power and prophecy in my favour ; 
I will be anointed, and thou shalt anoint me ; c<m- 
stitute oracles, manufacture miracles ; thou shalt be 
well paid /or thy labour, provided that I am always 
master. — The priest, thus obtainiDg land and wealth, 
prophecies for himself, makes the oracles speak iot 
himself, chases the sovereign from the throne, and very 
often takes his place. Such is the history of the 
shotim of Egypt, the magi of Persia, the soothaay^^ 
of Babylon, the chazin of Syria (if I mistake the name, 
it amounts to little) — all which holy persons sought to 
rule. Wars between the throne and the altar have in 
fact existed in all countries, even among the miser* 
able Jews. 

' We inhabitants jof the temperaie zone of Europe 
have known this well for a dozen centuries. Our minds 
not being so temperate as our climate,, we well know 
what it has cost us. Gold and silver form so en- 
tirely the primum mobile of the holy connection-be- 
twaen aovereigfkty and religion, that many of our kings 
attll' send it to Rome, where it is seized and shared by 
priests as soon as it arrives. 

When, in this eternal conflict? for dominion, leaders 
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te^e become powerful^ each has exhibited his pre-emi- 
nence in a mode of his own. It was a crime to spit 
tn the presence of the king of the Medes. Tlie earth 
must he stricken *ntne times by the forehead in the 
|>reseBee of theemperor of China.* A king of England 
imagines ^at he cannot take a glass of beer unless it 
he presented on the kneesJ Another king will have 
kis right feot saluted, and all will take the money of 
their people. In some countries the krale, or chazan, 
is allowed an income, as in Poland, Sweden, and 
-Great Britain. In others, a piece of paper f is 
sufBcient for his treasury to obtain all that it requires. 

Since we write upon the rights of the people, on 
taxation, on customs, &c. let us endeavonr by pro- 
found reasoning, to establish the novel maxim, that a 
«hepherd ought to shear his sheep, and not flay them. 

As to the due limits of the prerogatives of kings, 
and of the liberty of the people, I recommend you to 
examine that question at your ease in some hotel in 
the town of Amsterdam. 

KISS. 

I DEMAKD pardon of young ladies and gentlemen, 
for they will not find here what they may possibly ex- 
pert This article is only for learned and serious peo- 
ple, and will suit very few of them. 

There is too much of kissing in the comedies of the 
time of Moli^re. The valets are always requesting 
kisses £rom the waiting^women, which is exceedingly 
flat and disagreeable, especially when the actors are 
tugly and must necessarily exh^it against the grsdn. 

If the reader is fond of kisses, let him peruse the 
Pastor Fido : there is an entire ohorus which treats only 
of lueses, and the piece itself is founded only on a 
kiss which Mirtillo one day bestows on the -fair 
Amaryllis, in a game at blind-man's buff— ^^ un bacio 
cnolto saporito." 

In a chapter on kissing by John de la- Casa, arch* 
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bishop of BenerentOy be says, that people may kias' 
from the head to the foot. He complains however 
of long noses, and recommends ladies vrho possess- 
such, to have lovers with short ones. 

To kiss was the ordinary manner of salatation 
throughout all antiquity. Plutarch relates, that the 
conspirators, before they killed Ceesar, kissed his face, 
l^s hands, and his bosom. Tacitus observes, that when 
his father-in-law Agricola returned to Rome, Domi- 
tian kissed him coldly, said nothing to him, and left 
him disregarded in the surrounding crowd.. An in- 
ferior, who could not aspire to kiss bis superior, kissed 
his own hand, and the latter returned t^e salute in a 
sinular manner, if he thought proper. 

The kiss was ever used in the worship of the gods. 
Job, in his parable, which is possibly the oldest of our 
known books, says that he had not adored the sun 
and moon like the other Arabs, or suffered his mouth 
to kiss his hand to them. 

In the west, there remains of this civility only the 
simple and innocent practice yet taught in country 
places to children — that of kissing their right hands in 
return for a sugar-plumb. 

It is horrible to betray while saluting; the assassi- 
nation of Cffisar is thereby rendered much more 
odious. It is unnecessary to add, .that the kiss of 
Judas has become a proverb. 

Joab, one of the captains of David, being jealous of 
Amasa, another captain, said to him, ^' Art thou in 
liealth, my brother?'' and took him by the beard with 
his right hand to kiss him, while with the other he 
drew his sword and smote him so that his bowels were 
*' shed upon the ground.*' 

We know not of any kissing in the other assassinations 
8Q frequent among the Jews, except possibly the kisses 
given by Judith to the Captain Holofemes, before she 
cut off his head in his bed; but no mention is made 
of them, and therefore the fact is only to be regarded 
as probable. 

In Shakspeare/s tragedy of Othello, the hero, who 
IS a Moor, gives two kisses to his wife before U 
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strangles Tier. This appears abominaUe to orderly 
persons, bat the partisans of Shakspeare say, that it is 
a fine specimen of nature, especially in a Moor.* 

When John Galeas Sforza was assassinated in the 
cathedral of Milan, on St. Stephen's day^ the two 
Medicis, in the church of Reparata ; admiral Coligni, 
the prince of Orange, marshal d'Ancre, the brothers 
De Witt, and so many others, there was at least no 
kissing. 

Among the ancients there was something, I know 
BOt what, symbolical and sacred attached to the kiss, 
since the statues of the gods were kissed, as also their 
beards, when the sculptors represented them with 
beards. The initiated kissed one another in the mys- 
teries of Ceres, in sign of concord. 

The first christians, male and female, kissed with the 
ikiouth at their Agapse or love-feasts. They bestowed 
the holy kiss, the kiss of peaee, the brotherly and sis- 
terly kiss, * agion philema.' ' This custom lasted for 
four centuries, and was finally abolished in distrust of 
the consequences. It was this custom, these kisses of 
peace, these love-feasts, these appellations of brothei^ 
and sister, which drew on the christians, while little 
known, those imputations of debauchery bestowed 
upon them by the priests of Jupiter and the priestesses 
of Vesta. We read in Petronius and in other authors, 
that the dissolute called one another brother and sis- 
ter; and it was thought, that among christians the 
same licentiousness was intended. They innocently 
gave occasion for the scandal upon themselves. 

In the commencement seventeen different christian 
. societies existed, as there had- been nine among the 
Jews, including the two kinds of Samaritans. Those 
bodies which considered themselves the most orthodox 
accused the others of inconceivable impurities. The 
term * gnostic,' at first so honourable, and which 
sigiiifies the learned, enlightened, pure, became an 
epithet of horror and of contempt, and a reproach of 
heresy. St. Epiphanius, in the third century, pre- 
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tended, that the males and females «t first tickled eaelik 
other, asd at l^iigth proceeded to lascwrioiK kisses^ 
jttdginif of the degree of faith io each other by 1^ 
warmth of them* A christian husband in preseating^ 
his wife to a newly*initiated member, would exbovt 
her to receive him as abore stated^ and- was alwaj» 
obeyed. 

We dare not repeat is our chaste fangm^ all that 
Epiphanius adds in Greek.* We shall simply obseeve^ 
tmt this saint was probably a little imposed upon, that 
ha suffered himself to be transported by his zeal, and 
that all the heretics were not execrable debauchees*. 
The sect of pietists, wishing to imitate the early chria- 
tians, at present bestow on each other kisses of peace,, 
on departing from their assemblies,, and also call one 
another brother and sister* The ancient ceremony 
was a kiss with the lips, and the pietists have carefully* 
preserved it. 

There was no other manner of salutingthe ladies ioH 
France, Italy, Germany, and England. The cardinals 
enjoyed the privilege of kissing the lips of queens, even: 
in Spain, though — what is singular — not in France^- 
where the ladies have always had more liberty than else- 
where ; but every country has itsceren^onies, and there* 
is no custom so general but chance may h^ve produced 
an exception. It was ani^ivility, a rudeness, m receiv* 
ing the first visit of a nobleman, if a lady did not kiss^ 
his lips-^no matter for his mustachioe. ^^ It is an un- 
pleasant custom,*^ says Montaigne,t ** and offensive to 
the ladies to have to offer their lips to the three valets^ 
in his suite, however repulsive..'* This custCMu is 
however the most ancient in the world. 

If it is disagreeable to a young and pretty mouth to 
glue itself to one which is old and u^y, there is also 
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* VoUaire,or the French editor, j^ive* it in Latin ; andB8.a prooT 
of the rank imagination of the boty father Epiphanius it is a cnri* 
otity, btft itt every other respect execrably ckIioos and disgostiiig^ 
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g)reat danger in the junction of fresh and vermiJion 
nps of the age of twenty to twenty-five — ^a truth which 
has finally abolished the ceremony of kissing in mys- 
teries and love feasts. Hence also the seclusion of 
women throughout the east, who kiss only their fathers 
and brothers — a custom long introduced into Spain by 
the Arabs. 

Attend to the danger: there is a nerve which runs 
from the mouth to the heart, and thence lower still, 
which produces in the kiss an exquisitely dangerous 
sensation. Virtue may suffer from a prolonged and 
ardent kiss between two young pietists of the s^e of 
eighteen. 

It is remarkable that mankind, and turtles, and 
pigeons, alone practice kissing; hence the Latin 
word ' columbatim,' which our language cannot render. 

We cannot decorously dwell longer on this interest- 
ing subject, although Montaigne says, ** It should be 
spoken of without reserve; we boldly speak of killings 
wounding, and betraying, while on this point we dare 
only whisper." 

LANGUAGES. 

SECTION I. 

It is said that the Indians commence almost all their 
books with these words : '' Blessed be the inventor of 
writing." In the same way we might begin conversa- 
tion with blessing the inventor of language. 
' In the article Alphabet we have premised, that 
there was never any primitive language from which all 
others are derivable. 

We see that the word ^ AY or ' El,' which among 
some orientals signified God, has no relation to the 
word *Gott,' which expresses God in Germany. 
* House,' * huis,' can scarcely be derived from the 
Greek * domos.' 

Our mothers, and the languages called mother ton- 
gues, have much resemblance. Both have children , 
who marry into neighbouring countries and alter 
their ^ languages and manners. These mothers have ^ , 

B b3 
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Other motherly of whom genealogisU cannot discover the 
origin. The earth is covered iirith families who dis- 
pute for nobility without knowing whence they came. 

Of the most common and natural Words in all Languages. 

Experience teaches us that children are merely imi- 
tators ; that if nothing was said to them, they would 
not speakj^but would content themselves with crying. 

In almost all known countries, the first things they 
say are — * baba,' * papa/ * mamma/ or such other words, 
easy to pronounce, which they continually repeat. How^ 
ever towards Mount Krapak, where it is known that I 
live, children always say ' dada' and not papa. In somo. 
provinces they say * mon bibi.' 

A little Chinese vocabulary is placed at the end of 
the first volume of the Memoirs on China. I find by 
this abridged dictionary, that ' fou,' pronounced in a 
manner different from ours, signifies father ; and that 
children, who cannot pronounce the letter/, say * ou.' 
There is a great difierence between * ou' and * papa.' 

Let those who would know the word which answers 
to our papa in Japanese, in Tartar, in the jargon of 
Kamschatka and Hudson's Bay, travel in these coun- 
tries to instruct us. 

We run the risk of falling into great mistakes on the 
borders of the Seine or Soane, when we give lessons 
on the language of a country in which we have never 
been. In that case we should say, — I have read thus 
in Vachter, Menage, Bochart, Kircher, and Pezro, 
who knew no more of it than myself. I doubt much, 
I believe, but I am much disposed to believe no longer, 
&c. &c. 

A recoUet named Sagart Theodat, who preached for 
thirty years among the Iroquois, Al^onquins, and 
Hurons, has given us a little Huron dictionary^ printed 
at Paris by Denis Moreau, in 1,632. This work will 
not hereafter be of much use to us, since France is 
relieved from the burthen of Canada^ He says, that in 
Huron father is ' aystan,' and in Canadian * notoui/ 
rjotoui and aystan are very far from 'pater' and ' papa.* 
lake care of your systems, I tell you, my deaf Celts. 



Of a Syitetn on Languages, 

The author* of the Mechanism of Lan^ages thns" 
explains his system. 

" The Latm termination * urire' is appropriated to 
design a lively and ardent desire of doing something — 

* micturire/ * ensurire ;' by which it seems to have been 
fundamentally formed on the word *urere/ and tlie 
radical sign ' vlt* which signifies fire, in so many lan- 
guages. Thus the termination * urire' was well chosen 
to designate a burning desire." 

We do not however see how this termination in 

* ire' can be appropriated to a lively and ardent desire 
in * ire/ * exire/ * abire/ to go, to go out, and to go 
away ; in * vincire/ to tie ; ' scaturire,' to scatter ; * don- 
dire,' to season or preserve; * parturire,' to bring forth ; 
and 'grunnire,' to groan, to grunt, an ancient word 
which very well expresses the cry of the pig. 

It must above all be confessed, that this * ire* i^- 
not appropriated to any very lively desire in * balbu- 
tire,' to stammer ; ' singultire,' to sob ; and * perire,' to- 
perish. No person wishes either to stammer or to sob^ 
much less to perish. His little- system is very faulty — 
a new reason why we should distrust systems* 

The same author appears to go too far in saying — 
" We protrude and purse our lips, if we may so ex- 
press ourselves, to pronounce the m, a vowel peculiar 
to the French, which other nations possess not." 
• It is true, that the preceptor of the Bourgeois Genti!^ 
homme teaches him to make a wry face, in pronounc- 
ing the tt, but it is not true^ that the other nations do 
not make wry mouths also. * 

Without doubt, the author speaks neither of die 
Spanish, EngHsh, German, nor Dutch ; he alludes only 
to the ancient authors who knew these languages no 
more than those of Senegal and Thibet, which how- 
ever the author quotes. The Sjpaniard^ say * su padre^ 
su madre/ with a sound which is not quite the u of the 
Italians ; they pronounce ^ mui/ approaching nearer to 
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the « than the 'ou;' they pronoance not 'ousted* 
strongly ; it is not the u of the Romans, 

The Germans are accustomed to change the « a 
little into i, whence it comes that they always ask you 
for ' ekb* instead of * ecus/ crowns. Several Germans 
at present pronounce fiute as we did formerly, calling 
it * flaute/ The Dutch have preserved the u ; witness 
the comedies of madame Alikruc and their * udiener.' 
The English, who have corrupted all the vowels, 
always pronounce ' ui,' and not ' oui,* which they articu- 
late with difficulty. They say ' virtue' and * true/ not 
* vertou* and * troue/ 

The Greeks have always given to the ' upsilon' the 
sound of our u, as Calepin and Scapula avow on the 
letter upsilon, as well as Cicero in ** De Oratore/^ 

The same author is deceived, in assuring us that the 
English words humour and spleen cannot be transla- 
ted. He has believed some ill-informed Frenchmen. 
The English have taken their ' humour,' which with 
them signifies natural pleasantry, from our word * hu- 
meur,' used in the same sense in the early comedies of 
Comeille, and in all preceding ones. He afterwards 
said * belle humeur.' D'Assouci's Ovid possesses ' belle 
humeur,' but latterly we only make use of this word 
to express the contrary of that which is understood by it 
in English. With us, ' humeur' now signifies chagria. 
The English have thus possessed themselves of almost ' 
all our expressions. We might make a book of them. 

With regard to spleen, it is translated exactly by the 
word * rate.' No long time ago we spoke of * vapeurs 
de rate.' Moli^re, in his Amour M^decin, gives an in- 
vitation to all those afflicted with the ' vapeurs de rate' 
(spleen) to quit Hippocrates and join in merriment: — 

Veut-on qu*on rebate. 
Par des noyens doax, 
Les vapeurs de rate 
Qui nous, minent toas ? 
Qa*on iaisse Hippocrate, 
£t qu'on yienoe a noQs.* 



• Moli^re, Amour Medectn, act iii. sc. 8. 
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We have suppressed ^ rate^' and are now confined 
to ' vapeuTs.' 

The same avthor says,* that the French are aboive 
all things pleased at what they call 'aToir de VespntJ 
This expression, he says, is proper to our language 
and is not found in any other. There is nothing in 
English more common : wit and witty are precisely the 
same thing. Lord Rochester always called king 
Charles II. the witty king, who, according lohim^ 
never said a foolish thing and never did a wise onei 
The English pretend, that it is themselves who say 
good thmgs^ and that the French only laugh at. thetti. 

And what will hecome of the * ingegnoso' of the 
Italians and 4be 'agudeza' of ihe Spaniards^ of which 
we have spoken in the article Frank ? 

The same author very judiciously remariLS,t that 
whilst a people are savage, they are simple, -and their 
expressions are so also. ** The Hebrew people were half 
savage : the book of their laws treats openly of natural 
things which our languages are careful of expressing^ 
It is a sign, that with theq^ there is nothing licentious 
in the mode of speaking, for they would not have 
written a book of law in a style contrary to their maat 
ners," &c. 

We have given a striking example of this simplicity 
which at present would be more than cynical, in our 
quotation of the adventures of Aholah and Aholflbais^ 
and those of Hosea ; and though it may be permitted to 
change opinion, we h<^ we shall always be of that of the 
author of the Mechanism of Languages, even when 
several scholars might be otherwise. : 

But we cannot think with the author of this Mechan- 
ism, when he says :— 

^ In the west a shameful idea is attached to die 
union of the sexes ; in the east it is connected with the 
use of wine. Among the mussulmans, who are forbid* 
den wine by the law, tiie word ' cherub,' which in general 
signifies syrup, sherbet, liquor, but more particularly 
wine^ with other words relative to it, are regarded by 

*• Vol. i. t Vol. ii. p. 140. 
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▼eiy religious people as obscene tenas, or at least too 
free to be in the mouth of a person of good manners. 
Prejudice, in regard to obscenity, is carried so far, 
ihat it ceases not even when the thing or action, to 
which the idea is attached, is honest and legitimate, 
permitted and prescribed ; so that it is frequendy inde- 
cent to say what it is very often decent to do. 

ff In truth, decency is here contented with a veiy 
jnnall sacrifice, it must always appear singular, that 
obscenity may exist in the words, and not in the ideas 
attached to them," &c. 

The author appears very ill informed of the manners 
of Constantinople. If he interrogates M. de Tott, he 
will tell him, that the word wine is not at all indecoroas 
among the Turks. It is impossible that it can be so, 
since the Greeks are authorised to sell wine among 
them. Obscenity in any language is attached only 
to certain pleasures which are never permitted before 
witnesses, because organs are employed which it is ne- 
cessary to conceal. We do not hide our mouths. It 
is a sin among mussulmen to play at dice, not to sleep 
with their wives on Friday, to drink wine, or to eat 
before sunset during Rsunadan ; but it is not obscene. 

It must be remarked, that all languages have various 
terms, which give very different ideas of the same thing. 
To consummate marriage, * matrimonis uti,' presents 
only the idea of a duty accomplished. " Membrum 
Tiriie in vaginam intromittere,'' is merely an expression 
of anatomy. ^'Amplecti amovose juvenum uxorem " is a 
voluptuous idea. Other words convey images which 
alarm modesty. 

Let us add, that if in the first ages of a simple, stupid, 
and gross nation, they made use of the only terms they 
knew to express the act of generation, as the author 
has very well observed of the half-savage Jews, other 
people use obscene words when they have become more 
refined and polished. Hosea uses a term which answers 
to the * fodere ' of the Latins ; but Augustus impudently 
hazards the words *futuere, mentula' in his infamous 
epigram against Fulvius. Horace is lavish of these 
terms. They even invented the shameful expressions, 
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often found in <])atullus and Martial, which represent 
turpitudes scarcely known among us; neither have we 
terms to express them. 

The word * gabaoutar/ invented at Venice in the six- 
teenth century, expressed an infamy unknown to other 
nations. 

There is no language which can translate certain 
epigrams of Martial, so dear to the emperors Adrian 
and Lucius Verus. 

Genitis of Languages, 

The aptitude of a language to convey, in the shortest 
and most harmonious m^ner, that which others ex- 
press less happily, is called its genius. 

For example, Latin is more suitable to the lapidary 
style than modern languages, because of their auxiliary 
verbs, which lengthen an inscription and weaken it. 

Greek, by its melodious blending of vowels and con- 
sonants, is more favourable to music than German and 
Dutch. • 

Italian, by its still oftener repeated vowels, is perhaps 
better for soft music. 

Latin and Greek, being the only languages which 
have a true quantity, are more adapted for poetry than 
all other languages in the world. 

French, by the natural turn of its constructions, and 
also by its prosody, is more proper to conversation than 
any other. For this reason strangers understand 
French books ipore easily than those of other people. 
In philosophical French books they approve a clearness 
of style, which elsewhere is found very rarely. 

This is what has caused the French language to be 
l^eferred even to the Italian, which, by its immortal 
works of the sixteenth century, previously bore sway 
in Europe. 

The author of the Mechanism of Languages attempts 
to despoil the French language even of the order and 
clearness which form its principal advantage. He goes 
so far as to quote authors of little credit, and even 
Pluche, to make it believed, that the inversions of the 
Ltttm are natural, and that it is the natural construe* 
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laon of the Fraich which is forced ; but it is not mmch 
^lamples that the author of the Mechanisin of IdBak-- 
-gaage should have quoted. Why did he not refer to the 
line rerses of Racine? Why did he not compare its 
aatural syntax with the inversions admitted into all our 
ancient poetry? 

Jasqu^ici la Fortune et la Yictoire m^mes 
Cachaieat met cheveiix Manes sous ti«nte dtaMoies. 
Mais oe temps-l^ n*esl plus ..... 

Mithridate, act iii. sc 5. 

Transpose these terms according to the Latin genius 
in the mann^ of Ronsard, — '^ Sous diad^mes trente 
•cachaient mes cheveui^ blancs, Fortune et Tictoire 
m^mes. Pius n'est ce temps heureux.^ 

It is thus that we formerly wrote, and it was only for 
us to continue it ; but we baVe felt that this constmctaon 
-aereed not with the genius of our language, which must 
always be consulted. This genius, wluch is that of 
dialogue, triumphs in tragedy and comedy, which is 
merely a continual dialogue ; and it pleases in all which 
requires simplicity, agreeableness in the art of narrating, 
explaining, &c. It perhaps accommodates itself less 
to the ode, which bespeaks a kind of intoxication and 
•disorder, and which formerly required the accompani- 
ment of music. 

However t\aa may be, acquaint yourself with the 
^eoiUK of your own language, meddle little with foreign 
las^ages, and particularly with those of the east, ai 
lesfit until you have lived thirty yeais at Aleppo. 

SECTION II. 

Boileau observes, in his Art of Poetry, that the 
freatest genius, without Qommand of language, makes 
but a foot writer. 

Sans la langue, en un mot, Tauteur le plus divin 
Est toujours, quoi qu'il fass^, un m^chant ecrivain. 

fioiLB4U.— :Art Poetique, chantj. V. 161, 1G2. 

Three thixigs are absolutely necessary-^regularit^r, 
^an^ss, and grace. With the two first we may not 
*^^^^*>adly ; widi. the third we must write well. 

These three qualities, which are absolutely uslttkevm 
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in the university of Paris from its foundation, are al- 
most always united in the works of the professor of 
ftncient history^ Rollin. Before him, we neither knew 
how to write or think in French ; he has rendered an 
eternal service to youth. 

What may appear astonishing is, that the French 
have no author more correct in prose than Racine and . 
Boileau ai'e in verse; for it is ridiculous to regard as 
faults some noble poetical licences, which are true 
beauties, and which enrich the language rather than 
disfigure it. 

Comeille too often sinned against language, although 
he wrote during the time it was perfected. It was his- 
misfortune to have been provincially educated, and to 
compose his best pieces in the country. In him are 
often found improprieties, solecisms, barbarisms, and 
obscurities ; although in his finest pieces he is often as 
pure as he is sublime. 

The person who criticised Corneille with so much 
impartiality, who, in his Commentary, spoke. with so 
much warmth of the fine passages of his tragedies, 
and who only undertook such commentary for the 
better establishment of this great man's grand-daugh- 
ter, has remarked, that there is not a single error of 
language in the great scene of Cinna and Emilius, in 
which Cinna gives an account of his meeting with the 
conspirators ; and he scarcely finds above one or two 
in the other immortal scene, in which Augustus deli- 
berates whether he shall abdicate the empire. 

By a singular fatality, the coldest scenes of bis other 
pieces are Siose in which the errors of language most 
abound. Almost all these scenes, not being animated < 
by true and interesting sentiments, but merely filled 
with perplexed reasonmg, err as much in expression 
as in thought. Nothing is clear, nothing shows itself 
openly; so true is it, that what is strongly conceived is 
clearly expressed:— 

Ce ^jue Ton confoit bien s'^nonce cUiremeDt. 

Art. Po^tique, chant, i. v. 153. 

The worst works are com^ionly tl^e n^ost defective in 
language. 

VOL. IV. c c 
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Harmony of Languages, 

I have met with more than one Engliskmaii and 
German who have found hamony in their own lan- 
guages alone. The Russian language, whteh is the 
Sclavonian mixed with some Greek and Tartarian words, 
appears melodious to Russian ears. 

However, a German or an Englishman, wit^ ear and 
taste, will be more pleased with ^ ouranos ' liian with 
^ heaven' and * hinmiel;' with ' anthropos ' than 'man;' 
with * Theos' than with ' God' or' Gott;' with * aristos * 
than with ' goud/ Dactyls and spondees please his 
ear more than the uniform and tuneless syllables of all 
other languages. 

Nevertheless, I have known great scholars who have 
complained bitterly of Horace. How is it, say they, 
that these men, who pass for models of melody, not 
only continually clash vowels against one another, 
which is expressly forbidden to us; not only lengthen or 
shorten a word in the Greek style, according to their 
pleasure, — but boldly cut a word in two, and put one 
half at the end of a line, and the other at the com- 
mencement of the following one : — 

Redditutn Civi solio Phraaten 
Diffidens plebi numero beato- 
rum eximit virtua, &c. 

HoR4€E, lib.ii. od.2« 

It is as if we wrote in a French ode — 

Defions-nous de la for- 
tune, et n'en crayoos que la vertu. 

Horace confined himself not to these slight liberties ; 
he puts at the end of a line the first letter of the word 
which commences the following one ;— 

Jove non probanle.-u- 
xoris amnis. 

Lib. i. od. 2. 

What shall we say of these hamicmious lines? 

Septimi, Gades aditure mecum, et 
Cantftbrum -indoctufli j«gm ferre'iiostra, et 

Lib. ii; od. 4» 
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Horace has fifty of this kind, and Pindar is filled with 
them. 

All is noble in Horace, says Dacier in his preface. 
Would it not be better to say, Sometimes Horace is 
noble ; sometimes he is refined and felicitous ? &c. 

It sedans to me, that it is the misfortune of commen- 
tators of all kinds, never to form a precise idea, but to 
pronounce sounding words which signify nothing. 
Mons. and Madame Dacier, with all their merit, were 
very subject to this malady. 

But to return to that which depends solely on Ian*- 
guage : it seems evidexjit, that the Romans and Greeks 
gave themselves liberties which among us would be 
intolerable. 

Why do we see so many half words at the ends of 
the lines of Horace, and not one example of this 
licence in Virgil ? Is it not because odes were intend- 
ed to be sung, and that music concealed this fault? 
It is very likely that such may be the reason, since in 
Pindar we see so many words divided between two 
■lines, and none in Homer. 

But you will tell me, that minstrels sang the verses 
of Homer. At Rome, passages of the Eneid were also 
sung, as stanzas of Aribsto and Tasso are sung in 
Italy at present. It is clear, according to the example 
of Tasso, that this was not singing, properly so called, 
but a declamation nearly resembling some melodious 
parts of the Gregorian chaunt. 

The Greeks took other liberties which are strictly 
forbidden us. For example, they often repeated in the 
same page epithets, half-lines, and even whole lines, 
which prove that they were not tied down, to the same 
correctness as ourselves. The * podas okus akilles,' 
the * oltmpiadomata ekontas,' the ' ekibolon Apollona,' 
&c. sound agreeably to the ear ; but if in our modem 
languages we so often rhymed to the light feet and 
arrows of Apollo, or to the celestial abodes, we should 
not be tolerated. 

If we made one personage repeat the same words 
that another has addressed to him, this double repe- 
tition would be still more insupportable. 

cc2 
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If Tasso had sometimeB made use of the Bei^mask 
dialect, sometimes of the patois of Piedmont, and 
Aometii^es of that of Genoa, he would have been read 
by nobody. The Greeks therefore had more facilities 
for their poetry than are permitted to any other nation; 
and of all people the French are sulijected to the most 
rigorous constraint 

SECTION III. 

There is no complete language ; none which can 
express all our ideas and sensations ; their gradations 
are too numerous and imperceptible. No person can 
know the precise degree of sentiment which he ex- 
periences. For example : under the general name of 
love and hate, we are obliged to designate a thousand 
quite different loves and hates ; and it is the same with 
our griefs and pleasures. Thus, like ourselves, all 
languages are imperfect. 

They have all been composed successively and by 
degrees, according to our necessities. It was the in- 
stinct common to all men, which unconsciously com- 
posed the first grammars. The Laplanders and ne- 
groes, as well as the Greeks, have had occasion to ex- 
press the past, present, and future, and they have 
all compassed it ; but as assemblies of logicians to form 
languages have never existed, none could attain to an 
absolutely regular plan. 

All words in all possible languages are necessarily 
images of sensations; but men having never been able 
to express what they feel, all has become metaphori- 
cal; Everywhere the soul is enlightened ; the heart 
bums ; the mind perceives, composes, unites, divides ; 
is alarmed, retires, is dissipated, &c, &c. 

All nations have agreed to name the human under- 
standing, — breath, mind, spirit, and soul; a something 
which they feel without comprehending; just as they 
call tlie agitation of the air which they cannot see, 
wind, breath, spirit, &c. 

Among all people, infinite has been the contrary to 
finite; immensity the contrary to measure: it is in 
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fact evident, that our five senses have produced all 
our languages, as well as all our ideas. 

The least imperfect are like laws — those which are 
the least arbitrary are the best. The most complete are 
necessarily those of the people who have most culti- 
vated society and the arts. Thus the Hebrew should 
be one of the poorest of languages, like the people who 
spoke it. How could the Hebrews possess marine 
terms, who before Solomon never had a boat ? How 
could a people employ terms of philosophy, who were 
plunged in profound ignorance until they began to 
learn something in their captivity at Babylon? The 
language of the Phenicians, whence the Hebrews de- 
rived their jargon, must have been very superior, be- 
cause it was the idiom of a rich, commercial, indus- 
trious people, scattered over all the earth. 

The most ancient known language ought to be that 
of the nation the most anciently gathered together. 
It ought further to be that of a people who have been 
the least subjugated, or who, having been so, have 
polished their conquerors; and in this respect the 
Chinese and Arabian languages "are the most ancient 
of all which are spoken at the present day. 

There is no mother tongue. All neighbouring na- 
tions have borrowed from one another ; but the name 
of mother tongue has been given to those from which 
some known idioms are derived. For example : Latin 
is a mother tongue, in relation to Italian, Spanish, and 
French; but it was itself derived from the Tuscan, 
and the Tuscan from the Celtic and Greek. 

The finest of all languages should be that which 
is at (mce the most copious and sonorous, the most 
Vaiied in its expression, and the most regular in its 
metre; that which has most compound words; that 
which by its prosody be&t expresses the slow or im- 
petuous movements of the soul ; that whicli most r^ 
sembles mutfic. 

Greek has all tl^se advantages : it has none of the 

haf shness of th« Latta, most of the words of whidi 

end itt ui*/ ur-^ and us. It has all tbe pomp of the 

. S|»«lii8h with all Ike softness of '^e Italian. It has, 

cc 3 
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above all the living languages of the world, the ex- 
pression of music, by long and short syllables, and by 
the number and variety of its accents. Thus, disfi- 
gured as it now is in Greece, it may still be regarded 
as the finest language in the universe. 

The finest language cannot be the most known, when 
the people who speak it are oppressed, few in number, 
and without commerce with other nations, and when 
these other nations have cultivated their own languages. 
•Thus the Greek should be less understood than the 
Arabic, and even than the Turkish. 

Of all the languages of Europe, French should be 
the most general, because it is the most proper for 
conversation. It has taken its character from the 
people who speak it. 

The French, for near a hundred and fifty years, 
have been the people by whom society has been the 
most cultivated, the first who have thrown off all con- 
straint, and the first among whom women have been 
free, and even sovereigns, while elsewhere only slaves. 
The syntax of this language, always uniform and ad- 
mitting of no inversions, is a further facility, which 
other languages scarcely possess : it is a more current 
coin than the others, even when it wants weight. The 
prodigious quantitv of agreeably frivolous books, is 
another reason of the favour this language has pbtsdned 
in all countries. 

Profound books give no scope to a language; we 
translate them, and learn Newton's philosophy, but we 
do not, generally speaking, learn English to understand 
them. 

What renders French still more common is the per- 
fection to which the drama has been carried in this 
country. It is to Cinna, Phcedra, and Le Misanthr<^, 
that it owes its prevalence, and not to the conquests of 
Louis XIV. 

It is neither so copious and pliable as the Italian, so 
majestic as the Spanish, nor so energetic as the 
English ; and yet it has made more way than these 
thi^ languages, because it is more Social, and poa- 
sesses m^ore ^^reeable books than they possets. It has 
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succeeded, like the French cooks, because it has most 
consulted the general taste. 

The same spirit which has led nations to imitate the 
French in their furniture, distribution of apartments, 
gardens, dances, and all that is graceful, has also led 
them to speak their language. The great art of French 
writers is precisely that of the French women, who set 
themselves off to greater advantage than the other 
women of Europe, and who, without being more beau- 
tiful, appear so by the art of their dress, and by the 
noble and simple attractions which they so naturally 
display. 

It is to politeness that this language owes the disap- 
pearance of all the traces of its ancient barbarity. All 
would witness this barbarity who chose to examine it 
cloisely. We might see that the number * vingt' comes 
■ from < viginti,' atid that we formerly pronounced the g and 
^ with a harshness common to aJl southern nations. 
From the month of August we have made the month 
of'AoAt/ 

It is not long since a German prince, believing 
that in France we never pronounced the word Augustus 
or August otherwise^ called king Augustus of Poland^ 
king Aoil^t. 

From * pavo ' we made * paon;' we pronounced it as 
^ phaon,' and at present we say * pan.' 

From * lupus ' we have made * loup,' and we sounded 

the p with an insupportable hardness. All the letters 

. which we have since retrenched in pronunciation, but 

preserved in writing, belong to our ancient savage 

-customs. 

When manners are softened, language is softened 
also ; it was clownish, like ourselves, before Francis I. 
called the women to court. We might as well speak 
the ancient Celtic as French of the time of Charles 
VIII. and Louis XII. German was not more harsh. 
All imperfect words had a frightful sound ; every syl- 
lable was pronounced in * amaient^' * fesaient/ * crayd* 
ent;' we said * ils croy-oi-eut.' It was the croakine of 
a raven, as the emperor Julian said of the Celtic laa- 
guage, rather than the language of men. 
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Ages are required to scour off this rust. The imper- 
fect ions which remain would be still intolerable, witlioot 
the care which we continually take to avoid them, as an 
able horseman avoids the stones on his road. 

Good writers are attentive in combatting vicious ex- 
pressionSy which the ignorance of the people first 
brought into fashion^ and which, adopted by bad 
authors, still appear in gazettes and pid»lic writtnga. 
Thus, of the Italian word 'celata,' which s^ifies 
' helmet,' ' casque,' the French soldiers in Italy made 
the word ^ salade ;' so that when they said, *^ II a pris sa 
salade," it was not known whether the person spoken 
of had taken his helmet, or his lettuce. Gazetteers 
have translated the word * ridotto ' by * redoute,' which 
signifies a speciecr of fortification; but a man who knows 
his language will always preserve the word ' assembly/ 
' Boeuf roti ' signifies in English roast beef; and our 
maitres d'hotel at present talk to us of ' roast beef de 
mouton/ * Riding-coat' means a dress for horseback; 
we have made * redingote ' of it, and the people believe 
that it is an ancient word of the language. It is as well 
however to adopt this expression with the people, be- 
cause it signifies a thing in use. 

The lowest people, in terms of trades, arts, and ne- 
cessary things, over -rule the court (if we may venture 
the comparison) as in things of religion. Those who 
most despise the vulgar, are obliged to speak and to 
i^[>pear to think with them. 

It is not wrong to call things by the names whidi 
the vulgar have given them; but we recognise a people 
naturally more ingenious than another by the prop^ 
names which they give to things. 

It is merely for want of imagination that a people 
adapt the same expression to a hundred difierent ideas. 
. It is a ridiculous barremiess, not to know how to express 
difierently an arm of the sea, an arm of a balance, an 
arm of a chair ; it is poorness of mind, equally tx> say 
the head of a Bail and the head of an army. The wovd 
^ eul ' is fbojMl everywhere; a street without a passage 
*" "^u"^ resembtefe a * cul de sac :' a pdished man 
would have called these sorts of streets impassable; 
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the populace has named them ' culs,' and queens hare 
been obliged to call them so too. The root of an ar- 
tichoke, the point which terminates the bottom of a 
lamp, no more resemble a cul than a street without a 
passage ; however, we always say * cul d'artichaut,* 

* cul de lampe,' because the people who first composed 
the language were coarse. The Italians, who would 
have been more in the right than ourselves in making use 
of this word, have guarded against it. The people of 
Italy, born more ingenious than their neighbours, hare 
formed a language much more copious than ours. 

The cry of each animal must have some term to dis- 
tinguish it. It is an insupportable scarcity, to want an 
expression to distinguish the cry of a bird from that of 
ah infant, and to call things so different by the same 
name. The word * vagissement/ derived from the Latin 

* vagitus,' would very well express the cry of children 
in the cradle. 

Ignorance has introduced another custom in all mo- 
dern languages ; a thousand terms no longer signify 
what they ought. Ideot formerly denoted hermit; at 
present it means a fool. Epiphany signified superfi- 
cies ; it is now the feast of the three kings. To bap- 
tise is to plunge ourselves in water ; we say, to baptise 
in the name of John or of James. 

To these faults almost all languages join barbarous 
irregularities. * Gar^on,' * courtisan,' * coureur,' are 
honest words ; * garce,' ' courtisane,* * coureuse,' are 
ofiensive. Venus is a charming name; venereal is 
abominable. 

Another effect of the irregularity of these languages, 
composed by chance in coarse times, is the number of 
compound words, of which the simple no longer exist. 
They are children who have lost their father. We have 
. architraves, and no traves ; architects, and no tects ; 
there are things inefiable, and not effable. We are 
intrepid, we are not trepid. We are impudent and 
insolent, but neither pudent nor solent: ' nonchalant' 
signifies ' idle;' and ' chalant' one who purchases. 

All languages have more or less of these faults; 
they are all diversified lands, from which the haiid 



of aa able agriculturist knows how to derive an 
advantage. 

Faults in the languages of others, which show the 
character of a nation, are always overlooked. In 
France, fashions are introduced m expressions as in 
caps. An invalid or a physician will say, that he has 
lud a suspicion of fever, to signify that he has had a 
aliffht touch of one ; soon after, all the nation has sua- 
jncions of colics, suspicions of hatred, love, and ridi- 
cule. Preachers tell you from the pulpit, that you 
should have at least a suspicion of the love of God« 

That which does most harm to the nobleness of lan- 
guage is not these slight anomalies, which soon pass 
E, nor the solecisms of good company, into which 
authors seldom fall ; it is the affectation so much 
^ ayed by mediocre authors, of speaking of serious 
things in the style of conversation. You will read in 
our new books of philosophy, that we must not throw 
away the expense of thought; that eclipses have the 
privdege of frightening people ; that Epictetus had an 
exterior in unison withhw soul; and a thousand similar 
expressions worthy the lacqueys of Les Pr6cieuses 
Ridicules.* 

The style of the king's ordinances, and the sentences 
pronounced in the tribunals, only serve to show from 
what barbarity we have parted. All conspire to cor- 
rupt a language a little extended : authors who spoil 
by affeotatian ; persons who write in foreign country, 
and who almost always mingle foreign expressions with 
their natural tongue; merchants who introduce into 
conversation the terms of their counting-house, and who 
tell you that Englemd arms a fleet, but that, per contra, 
France equips a squadron; beaux esprit^ of foreign 
countries, who, notknowingour customs, tell you that a 
young prince has been very well 6duque,- instead of 
saying that he has received a good education. 

All language being imperfect, it follows not that 
we should therefore change our own. We should ex- 

' ' ■ ■ III I I I I -I ■■! I 1^ ■» 

«r.rh^!l*i* g'orious harvest of similar aflTectations might be 
' Sin WT. ^^^ ^^"^ '^^^^ literary prodactioiui of Great Bn^ 
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I pressly follow the mann€r in which good authors hare 
written it ; for when there is a sufficient number of ap- 

I proved authors, the language is fixed. Thus we ean 
no longer introduce Italian, Spanish, Engli^, into 

I French, without corrupting it. The reason is clear; 

I without any such assistance we can rapidly render into ' 

i the latter every book which adds either to the pleasure 

I or instruction of the world at large.* 

i LAUGHTER. 

I That laughter is the sign of joy, as tears are of 

; grief, is doubted by no one that ever laughed. They ' 
, who seek for metaphysical causes of liaughter are not 
J mirthful, while they who are aware that laughter 
J draws the aigomatical muscle backwards towaixis the 
^ ears, are doubtless very learned. Other animals have 
I this muscle as well as ours^ves, yet never laugh any 
more than they shed tears. The stag, to be sure, drops^ 
moisture from its eyes when in the extremity of dis-- 
' tress, as does a dog when dissected alive; but they 
weep not for their mistresses or friends, as we do. Thtj 
break not out hke us into fits of laughter at the sigli^; 
of anything droll. Man is the only animal which 
I laughs and weeps. 

■ , II - - - ^__^ — 

' * This article is retained, although much of it is interesting exclu- 

I sively to the French reader, because it exhibits the principle upon 
wbicii the refinement of the French language hat chiefly proceeded. 
However i^ly advocated by Voltaire, the psactieal value of m 
rule may be doubted, the tendency of whieh is gradually to cotroct 
and'gener^ise a language out of its more special character aod. 
properties into a species of philosophical mean. It is possibly 
preferable, that every language should held fast to its most distin- 

fsiahiog idioms, and retain its^^ pure >vell»" of ^ecch ^Hmdefiled." 
t is however of the nature t>f French minds, to think oihejrwise ia 
rospecttoaU great particulars — polity, modes, morals, and manners, 
as well as language ; they seek and would constitute a standard 
for all of them. Napoleon in this respeet was a» much a Fraooh*' 
luwi at Voltiiw* Theresults are sometimes godd^if occatiomlly^ 
doubtful ^ as the Code Napoleon is likely to prove to very, distant 
posterity. The acknowledgment and development of grand general 
priAciples oannot be too uniform ; the underwood, of thoughtf 
opinion, and es^ressioo, is often better left alone to its native 
aspect and luxuriance. — ^T. 
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As we weep only wh^n we* are afflicted, and l&ugh 
only when we are gay, certain r^asoners have pretended, 
that laughter springs from pride, and that we deem 
ourselves superior to that which we laugh at. It is 
true that man, who is a risible animal, is also a proud 
one; but it is not pride which produces laughter. A 
child who laughs heartily, is not merry because he re- 
gards himself as superior to those who excite his mirth; 
nor, laughing when he is tickled, is he to be held guilty 
of the mortal sin of pride. I was eleven years of age 
when I read to myself, for the first time, the Amphitryon 
of Moli^re, and laughed until I nearly fell backward. 
Was this pride? We are seldom proud when alone. 
Was it pride which caused the master of the golden ass ' 
to laugh when he saw the ass eat his supper ? He who 
laughs is joyful at the moment, and is prompted by no 
other cause. 

It is not all joy which produces laughter: the great- 
est enjoyments are serious. The pleasures of love, 
ambition, or avarice, make nobody laugh. i 

Laughter may sometimes extends to convulsions ; it 
is even said that persons may die of laughter. I can 
scarcely believe it ; but certainly there are more who die 
of grief. 

Violent emotions, which sometimes move to tears and 
sometimes to the appearance of laughter, no doubt dis- 
tort the muscles of the mouth ; this however is not genuine 
laughter, but a convulsion and a pain. The tears may 
sometimes be genuine, because the subject is suffering, 
but laughter it is not. It must have another name, 
and be called the ^^ risus sardonicus '^ — sardonic smile* 
The malicious smile, the ' perfidum ridens,' is another 
thing; being the joy which is excited by the humiliation 
of another. The grm, ' cachinnus,' is bestowed on those 
who promise wonders and perform absurdities ; it is 
nearer to hooting than to laughter. Our pride derides 
the vanity which would impose upon us. They hoot our 

frfepd Freron in " The Scotswoman,"* rather than laugh 

' ' ' ' - — - 1 1 I 1 — — I _ 

•nd toil!*'* " Eco88aiMe,*' the character of an envious, treacherous 
roii.^T!*"* "'" °^ Uvuin, was avowecily sketched from Fre- 
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«t him. I love to speak of friend Freron, as in that 
H»8e I laugh aneqaivocally. 

LAW (J^ATURAL). 

B. Whatisnaturallaw?* 

A. The instinct by which we feel justice. 

fi. What do you call just and unjust? 

A. That which appears so to the whole world. 

B. The world is made up of a great many heads. 
It is said that* at Laoedemon thieves ^were applauded, 
w^ile at Athens they were condemned to the mines. 

A. That is all a mere abuse of words, mere logoma- 
chy and ambiguity. Theft was impossible at Sparta, 
where all property was common. What you call theft 
was the punishment of avarice. 

B. It was forbidden for a man to marry his sister at 
Rome. Among the Egyptians, the Athenians, and 
even the Jews, a man was permitted to marry his sister 
by the father's side. It is not without regret that I 
crte the small and wretched nation of the Jews, who 
certainly ought never to be considered as a rule for any 
person, and who (setting aside religion) were never 
anything better than an ignorant, fanatical, and plun- 
dering horde. According to their books, however, the 
young Tamar, before she. was violated by her .brother 
Ammon, addressed him in these words : " I pray thee, 
my brother, do not so foolishly, but ask me in mar- 
riage of my father: be will not refuse thee." 

A. All these cases amount to mere laws of convenf- 
tion, arbitrary usages, transient modes. What is es- 
sential remains ever the same. Point out to me any 
country where it would -be deemed respectable or 
decent to plunder me of the fruits of my labour, to 
'break a solemn promise, to tell an injurious lie, to 
slander, murder, or poison, to be ungrateful to a bene- 
-iactor, or to beat a father or mother presenting food 
to you. 

-' — ' ' !■ I I I I I. ■ ■! n II ■ I i i ■ n 1. ■ ■I.I III ■ 

* This dialogue is almosttftken entire from convereatiooB be- 
mmtk A. B. and^CMiJoiivnwttign iv. 
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B. Have you forgotten that Jean Jaquet, one of the 
fathers of the modern church, has said, ''The first per- 
son who dared to inclose and cultivate a piece of 
ground, was an enemy of the human race; that he 
ought to he exterminated ; and that the fruits of the 
earth belonged to all, and the land ;o none ? *' Have 
we not already examined this proposition, so beautiful 
in itself and so conducive to the happiness of society? 

A. Who is this Jean Jaques? It is certainly not 
John the Baptist, nor John the Evangelist, nor James i 
the greater, nor James the less ; he must inevitably be ] 
some witling of a Hun, to write such abominable imper- 
tinence, or some ill-conditioned, malicious '' bufo ma- 
gro," who is never more happy than when sneering at 
what all the rest of the world deem most valuable and 
sacred. For instead of damaging and spoiling the 
estate of a wise and industrious neighbour, he had only 
to imitate him, and induce every head of a family to 
follow his example, in order to form in a short time a 
most flourishing and happy village. The author of the 
passage quoted seems to me a thoroughly unsocial 
animal. 

B. You are of an opinion then, that by insulting 
and plundering the good man, for surroundmg his gar- 
dens and farm-yard with a quickset hedge, he has of- 
fended against natural law. 

A. Yes, most certainly ; there is, I must repeat, a na- 
turad law; and it consists in neither doing ill to another, 
nor rejoicing at it, when from any cause whatsoever it 
befals him. 

B. I conceive that man neither loves ill nor does it 
with any other view than to his own advantage. But 
40 many men are urged on to obtain advantage to 
th^nselves by the injury of another ; revenge is a pas- 
sion of such violence ; there are examples of it so ter- 
jrible and fatal; and ambition, more terrible and fatal 
still, has so drenched the world with blood ; that when 
I survey the frightful picture, I am tempted to confeasr, 
that a man is a being truly diabolical. I may cer- 
tainly possess, deeply rooted in my hjeart, the notion of 
what is just and unjust; but an Attila, whom St Leon ex- 
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tols and pays bis court to; a Phocas, whom St, Gregory 
flatters with the most abject meanness; an Alexander 
VI. polluted by so many incests, murders, and poison- 
ings, and with whom the feeble Louis XII., commonly 
called ** the good," enters into the most strict and base 
alliance ; a Cromwell, whose protection cardinal Ma- 
zarin eagerly solicits, and to gratify whom he expels 
from France the heirs of Charles I. cousins-german of 
Louis XIV. ; — these, and a thousand similar examples, 
easily to be found in the records of history, totally dis- 
turb and derange my ideas, and - 1 no longer know 
what I am doing or where I am. 

A. Well ; but should the knowledge that storms are 
coming prevent our enjoying the beautiful sunshine 
and gentle and fragrant gales of the present day ? Did 
the earthquake that destroyed half the city of Lisbon 
prevent your making a very pleasant journey from Ma- 
arid ? if Attila was a bandit, and cardinal Mazarin a 
knave, are there not some princes and ministers re- 
spectable and amiable men ? Has it not been remarked,, 
that in the war of 1701, the council of Louis the XIV. 
consisted of some of^the most virtuous of mankind? 
The duke of Beauvilliers, the marquis de Torcy, mar- 
shal Villars, and finally Chamillart, who was not indeed 
considered a very able but always an honourable man. 
Does not the idea of just and unjust still subsist? 
It is in fact on this that all laws are founded. The 
Greeks call laws, " the daughters of heaven," which 
means simply, the daughters of nature. Have you na 
laws in your country ? 

B. Yes ; some good, and others bad. 

A. Where could you have taken the idea of them,, 
but from the notions of natural law which every well- 
constructed mind has within itself? They must have 
been derived from these or nothing.* 



* Certainly { and in proportion as particular law departs from 
this ** common*' or unwritten law — this simphe *' do as you would be 
done by" sense of justice — will it approximate to injustice, oppres- 
sion, and chicanery, however protected by great wigs, robes, and 
furred gowns, which happily are beginning to lose a part of their 
ability to « hide all."— T. 
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B. You are rig^t ; there is a nataral law, bat it is 
stiU more natund to many peoji^e to jbrgct or n^^ 
lectit. 

A. It is natural also to be one-eyed, hump-backed,, 
lame, deformed, and nckly; but we prefer peraoos) 
well-made and hesMiy. 

B. Why are Uiere so many one^3fed and deformed 
minds? 

A. Hush! Consult however the article Ohnifo- 

TKSCt. 

LAW (SALIC). 

He who says that the galic law was writt^i with a 
pen from the wing of a two-headed eagle, by Phara- 
moad's almoner, on the back of the patent containing 
Constantino's donation, was not perhaps very much 
mistaken. 

It is, say the doughty lawyers, the fundamental law 
of the French empire. The great Jerome Bignon, in^ 
iis book on " The Excellence of France," says,* tliat 
this law is derived from natural law, according to the 
great Aristotle, because *' in families it was the father 
who governed, and no dower was given to daughters,, 
as we read in relation to the father, mother, cmd bro- 
thers of Rebecea." 

He asserts,t that the kingdom of France is so exceU 
lent, that it has religiously preserved this law, rec(»n- 
mended both by Aristotle and the Old Testament. 
And to prove this excellence of France, he observes 
also, that the emperor Julian thought the wine of 
Sur^e admirable. 

But in order to demonstrate the excellence of the 

. Salic law, he refers to Froissart, according to whom^ 

the twelve peers of France said,, that ** the kingdom of 

France is of such high nobility, that it never ought to 

pass in succession to a female.'' 

It mvst be aicknowledged that this decision is not a 
Httfe uncivil to Spain, England, Naples, and Hungary, 
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and more than all the rest to Russia, which has seen on 
its throne four empresses in succession. 

The kingdom of France is of great nobility ; no 
doubt it is : but that of Spain, of Mexico, and Peru, is 
also of great nobility, and there is great nobility alsa 
in Russia. 

It has been alleged, that sacred scripture says, the 
lilies neither toil nor spin ; and thence it has been in- 
ferred, that yeomen ought not to reign in France. 
This certainly is another instance of powerful reason- 
ing; but it has been forgotten that the leopards, which 
are (it is hard to say why) the arms of England, spin, 
no more than the lilies which are (it is equally hard to 
say why) the arms of France. In a word, the cir- 
cumstance that lilies have never been seen to spin, does 
not absolutely demonstrate the exclusion of females 
from the throne to have been a fundamental law of the 
Gauls. 

Of Fundamental Laws, 

The fundamental law of every country is, that if 
people are desirous of having bread, they must sow 
corn ; that if they wish for cloathing, they must culti- 
vate flax and hemp ; that every owner of a field should 
have the uncontrolled management and dominion over 
it, whether that owner be male or female; that the 
half-barbarous Gaul should kill as many as ever he 
can of the wholly barbarous Franks, when they come 
from the banks of the Maine, which they have not the 
skill and industry to cultivate, to carry off his harvests 
and his flocks ; without doing which the Gaul would 
either become a serf of the Frank, or be assassinated 
by him. 

It is upon this foundation that an edifice is well 
supported. One man builds upon a rock, and his 
house stands firm ; another on the sands, and it falls 
to the ground. But a fundamental law, arising from 
the fluctuating inclinations of mankind, and yet at the 
same time irrevocable, is a contradiction in terms, a 
mere creature of imagination, a chimera, an absurdity; 
the power tliat makes the laws can change them. The 

D D 3 
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Golden B«ll was called * the fundamental law of the 
empire/ It was ordained tibat there should neT^er be 
more than seven Teutonic electors, for the very satis- 
fcctory and deeisire reason that a certain Jewish chan- 
delier had had no more than seven branches, an<l that 
there are no more than seven gifts of the Holy S|Mrit. 
This fundamental law had the epithet * eternal* apf^ied 
to it by the all-powerful authority and infallible know- 
led^ of Charles IV. God however did not think 
fit to allow of this iKSumption of ' etemal* in Charles's 
parchments. He permitted other German emperors, 
o«t of their all-powerful authority and infallible know- 
ledge, to add two branches to the chandelier, and two 
presents to the seven gifts of the Holy Spirit. Accord- 
mgly the electors are now nine in number. 

It was a very fundamental law that the disciples of 
the Lord Jesus should possess no private property, but 
have all things in common. There was afterwards a 
law, that the bishops of Rome should be very rich, and 
that the people should chnse them. The last funda- 
mental law is, that they are sovereigns, and elected by 
a small number of men clothed in scarlet, and con- 
stituting a society absolutely unknown in the time of 
Jesus. If the emperor, king of the Romans, always 
august, was sovereign master of Rome in fact, as he 
is according to the style of his patents and heraldry, 
the pope would be his grand almoner, until some other 
law, for ever irrevocable, was announced, to be de- 
stroyed in its turn by some succeeding one. 

I will suppose (what may very possibly and naturally 
happen) that an emperor of Germany may have bo 
issue but an only daughter, and that he may be a 

?uiet worthy man, understanding nothing about war. 
will suppose, that if Catherine II. does not destroy 
the Turkish empire, which she has severely shaken in 
the very year in which I am now writing my reveries 
(the year 1771) the Turk will come and invade this good 
prince, notwithstanding his being cherished and be- 
loved by all his nhre electors; tliat his daughter puts 
herself at the head of the troops with two young elee* 
tors deeply enamoured of her; that she beats Ae Otto* 
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mansy as Deborah beat general Sisera, and his three 
hundred thousaitd soldiers, and his three thousaiul 
chariots of war, in a little rocky plain at the foot of 
mount Tabor; that this warlike princess drives the 
mussulman even beyond Adrianople ; that her father 
dies through joy at her success, or from any othes 
cause ; that the two lovers of the princess induce their 
seven coUegues to crown her empress, and that all the 
princes of the empire, and all the cities give their con- 
sent to it ; — what, in this case, becomes of the funda* 
mental and eternal law which enacts, that the holy 
Roman empire cannot possibly pass from the lance to 
the distaff, that the two-headed eagle cannot spin, and 
that it is impossible to sit on the imperial throne with- 
out breeches ? The old and absurd law would be de- 
rided, and the heroic empress reign at once in safety 
and in gloi^y. 

How the Salic Law came to be established. ' 

"We cannot contest the custom which has indeed 
passed into law, that decides against daughters in- 
heriting the crown in France while there remains any 
male of the royal blood. This question has been long 
determined, and the seal of antiquity has been put tc^ 
the decision. Had it been expressly brought from 
heaven, it could not be more revered by the French 
nation than it is. It certainly does not exactly corres- 
pond with the gallant courtesy of the nation ; but the 
fact is, that it was in strict and rigorous observance 
before ever the nation was distinguished for its gallant 
courtesy. 

The president Renault repeats, in his Chronicle, 
what had been stated at random before him, that 
Clovis digested the Salic law in 511^ the very year in 
whiph be died. I am very well disposed to believe 
that he actually did digest this law, and that he knew 
how to read and write, just as I am to believe thath« 
was only fifteen years old wl^n he undertook the con* 
quest of the Gauls; but I do sincerely wish that an; 
one would show me in tjbe library of St. Qermsdn^des** 
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Pr^Sy or of St. Martin, the original document of the 
Salic law actually signed Clovis, or Clodovic, or Hildo- 
vic; from that we should at least learn his real name, 
which no body at present knows. 

We have two ^tions of this Salic law ; one by a 
person of the name of Herold, the other by Francis 
rithou ; and these are different, which is by no means 
a favourable presumption. When the text of a law is 
given differently in two documents, it is not only evi- 
dent that one of the two is false, but it is highly pro- 
bable that they are both so. No custom or usa^e of 
the Franks was written in our early times, and it would 
be excessively strange that the law of the Salii should 
have been so. This law, moreover, is in Latin, and it 
does not seem at all probable, that in the swamps be- 
tween Swabia and Batavia, Clovis, or his predecessors, 
should speak Latin. 

It is supposed that this law has reference to the 
king^ of France ; and yet all the learned are agreed, 
that the Sicambri, the Francs, and the Salii, had no 
kings, nor indeed any hereditary chiefs. 

The title of the Salic law begins with these words, 
* In Christi nomine,' in the name of Christ. It was 
therefore made out of the Salic territory, as Christ 
was no more known by these barbarians, than by the 
rest of Germany and all the countries of the north. 

This law is stated to have been drawn up by four 
distinguised lawyers of the Franc nation ; these, in 
Herold's edition, are called Vuisogast, Arogast, Sale- 
gast, and Vuindogast. In Pithou's edition, the names 
are somewhat different. It has been unluckily dis- 
covered that these names are the old names, somewhat 
disguised, of certain cantons of Germany. 

In whatever period this law was framed in bad 
Latin, we find, m the article relating to allodial or 
freehold lands, '^ that no part of Salic land can be in- 
herited by women." It is clear that this pretended 
law was by no means followed. In the first plaee, it 
appears from the formulse of Marculphus, that a father 
might leave his aUodial land to his daughter, renounc- 
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ing '' a certsun Salic law which is impioiis and abondn- 
able.'' 

Secondly, if this law be applied to fi^fs, it is eTiduil 
that the En^ish kings, who were not of the Nonnao 
vace, obtsuned all their great fiefs in France only 
through daughters. 

Thirdly, if it is alleged to be necessary that a fief 
dM)uld be possessed by a man, because he was able aa 
well as hound to fight for his lord ; this itself shows 
that the law could-not be understood to affect the rights 
to the throne. All feudal lords might fight just m 
well foe a queen as fop a king. A queen was not 
obliged to follow the practice so long in use, to put on 
a cuirass, and cover her limbs with armour, and set off 
trotting against the enemy upon a cart*horse. 

It is certain therefore, that the Salic law could have 
no reference to the crown, neither in connection wi^ 
allodial lands, nor feudal holding and sernce. 

Mezerai says, '^ the imbecility of the sex precludes 
their reigning." Mezerai spesdcs here neither like a 
man of sense nor politeness. History positively and re^ 
peatedly falsifies his assertion. Queen Anne of Eng* 
mnd, who humbled Louis XIV. ; the empress-queen 
of Hungary, who resisted king Louis XV. ; Frederick 
the Great, the elector of Bavaria, and various othet 
princes; Elizabeth of England, who was the strength 
and support of our great Henry; the empress of 
Russia, of whom we have spoken already ; all these 
decidedly show, that Mezerai is not more correct than 
he is courteous in his observation. He could scarcely 
help knowings that queen Blanche was in fact the 
reigning monarch under the name of her son.; as Anne 
of Bretagne was under iJiat of Louis XI 1.* 

* The good governmeDt of queens has been explained a littlft 
epigramatically, by the assertion, that when women reign, men 

fovern, and vice ven>ik; and it mast be confessed, that the Bour- 
on regimen, with its eternal establishment of sultanas, has fully 
countenanced the latter half of the observation. The sex hiyw- 
ever must not be abandoned to Mezerai and Chesterfield: there 
are plenty of examples to prove, that women can govern, and go- 
vern ably.— T. 
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Veil, the last writer of the history of France, and 
who on that very account ought to be the best, as he 
possessed all the accumulated materials of his prede- 
oessors, did not however always know how to turn 
his advantages to the best account. He inveighs with 
bitterness against the judicious and profound Rapin de 
Thoyras, and attempts to prove to him, that no prin- 
cess ever succeeded to the crown while any males re- 
mained who were capable of succeeding. That we all 
know perfectly well, and Thoyras never said the con- 
trary. 

In that long age of barbarism, when the only concern, 
of Europe was to commit usurpations and to sustain 
them, it must be acknowledged, that kings being often 
chiefs of banditti, or warriors armed against those 
bandittis ; it was not possible to be subject to the govern- 
ment of a woman. Whoever was in possession of a 
great war-horse would engage in the work of rapine 
and murder only under the standard of a man mount- 
ed upon a great horse like himself. A buckler or ox- 
hide served for a throne. The caliphs governed by the 
koran, the popes were deemed to govern by the gos- 
pel. The south saw no woman reign before Joan of 
Naples, who was indebted for her crown entirely to 
the affection of the people for king Robert, her grand- 
father, and to their hatred of Andrew her husband. 
This Andrew was in reality of royal blood, but had 
been bom in Hungary, at that time in a state of bar- 
barism. He disgusted the Neapolitans by his gross 
manners, intemperance, and drunkenness. The ami- 
able king Robert was obliged to depart from immemo- 
rial usage, and declare Joan alone sovereign by his 
will, which was approved by the nation. 

In the north we see no queen reigning in her own 
right before Margaret of Waldemar, who governed for 
some months in her own name about the year 1377, 

Spain had no queen in her own right before the able 
Isabella in 1461. 

In England, the cruel and bigoted Mary, daughter 
of Henry VIII. was the first woman who inherited the 
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throne,* as the weak and criminal Mary Stuart was in 
Scotland in the sixteenth century. 

The immense territory of Russia had no female sove- 
reign before the widow of Peter the Great. 

The whole of Europe, and indeed I might say the 
whole world, was governed by warriors in the time 
when Philip de Valois supported his right against Ed- 
ward III. This right of a male who succeeded to a 
male, seemed the law of all nations. " You are grand- 
son of Philip the Fair," said Valois to his competitor, 
*' but as my right would be superior to that of the 
mother, it must be still more decidedly superior to 
that of the son. Your mother, in flict, could not com- 
municate a right which she did not possess.'^ 

It was therefore perfectly recognised in France, 
that a prince of the blood royal, although in the re- 
motest possible degree, should be h0ir to the crown in 
exclusion even of the daughter of the king. It is a law 
on which there is now not the slightest dispute wbat- 
ever. Other nations have, since the full and univer- 
sal recognition of this principle among ourselves, ad- 
judged the throne to princesses. But France has still 
observed its ancient usage. Time has conferred on 
this usage the force of the most sacred of laws. At 
what time the Salic law was framed or interpreted, is 
not of the slightest consequence: it does exist, it is 
respectable, it is useful; and its utility has rendeired 
it sacred. 

Examination whether Daughters are in all Cases de- 
prived of every Species of Inheritance by this Salic 
Law, 

I have already bestowed the empire on a daughter 
in defiance of the Golden Bull. I shall have no diffi- 
culty in conferring on a daughter the kingdom of 
France. I have a better right to dispose of this realm 
tiian pope Julian IL who deprived Louis XII. ^of it, 

* A great struggle was made for the empress Matilda, grand- 
daughter of Henry I. ; but had she succeeded in the first instance, 
her son, Henry II., would probably still have been the reigniD|^ 
monardi.— T. 
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and transferred it by fans own single audiority ta ike 
emperor Maximilian. I am better anthodaed to plead 
tn Mudf of the daughters of the honse of Fraace, than 
pope Gregory XIII. and tiie cordelier Sextus-Qiuntes 
vrere to exclode from the throne our princes of the 
Uood, under the pretence actually urged by tfaese ex* 
^silent priestSy that Henry IV. and the princes of 
Conde were a * bastard and detestable race' of Bour- 
boo, — ^refined and holy words, which desenre ever to 
be remembered, in order to keep aliye tibe convictioa 
of all we owe to the bishops of Rome. I may give my 
wote in the states-eeneral, and no pope certainly caA 
have any sufilrage on it. I therefore give my vote 
without hesitation, some three or four hundred years 
firom the presait time^ to a daughter of France, then 
the only descendant remaining in a direct line Irom 
Hugh Capet. I^coustitute her queen, provided she 
shall have been well educated, have a sound under- 
standing, and be no bigot. I interpret in her favour 
that law whidi declares '* que fiUe ne doit mie suc- 
ceder," — that a daughter must in no case come to the 
suGoession. I understand by the words, that she 
■lust in no case succeed, as long as there shall be any 
male. But on failure of males, I prove that the king- 
dom belongs to her by nature, which ordains it, and 
for the benetfit of the nation. 

i invite all good Frenchmen to show the same ^se- 
spect as myself for the blood of so many kings. I 
consider this as the only method of preventing factions 
which would dismember the state. I propose that she 
shall reign in her own right, and that she shall be 
married to some amiable and respectable prince, who 
^ iassume her name »d arms, and who, in his Own 
right, «haH possess some territory which shall be an«- 
nexed to France ; as we hai?e seen Maria Theresa of 
ilvngary umted in marriage to Francis diike of Lor- 
itaine, the mMit«xeeii«it prince in the wiodd. 

What "Celt 'will refttSBto ac^owledgeher, traiess we 
iihoulld discover someo^erbeaufifal and accompHshed 
^rincegs of the wsue of Charlemagne, whose famly 
expelled by Hugh Capet, notwithstwiding the 
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Salic law? or unless indeed we should find a princess 
fairer and more accomplished still, an unquestionable 
descendant' from Clovis, whose family was before ex- 
pelled by Pepin, his own domestic, notwithstanding, 
be it again remembered, the Salic law. 

I shall certainly find no involved and difficult in^ 
trigues necessary to obtain the consecration of my 
royal heroine at Rheims, or Chartres, or in the chapel 
X)f the Louvre — for either would effectually answer the 
purpose ; or even to dispense with any consecration at 
all. For monarchs reign as well when not conse- 
crated, as when consecrated. The kings and queens 
of Spain observe no such ceremony. 

Among all the families of the kmg's secretaries, no 
person will be found to dispute the throne with this 
Capetian princess. The most illustrious houses are so 
jealous of each other, that they would infinitely prefer 
obeying the daughter of kings, to being under the 
government of one of their equals. 

Recognised by the whole of France, she will receive 
the homage of all her subjects with a grace and majesty 
which will induce them to love as much as they revere 
her; and all the poets will compose verses in her 
honour.* 

LAW, CIVIL AND ECCLESIASTICAL. 

The following notes were found among the papers 
of a lawyer, and are perhaps deserving some conside- 
ration : — 

That no ecclesiastical law should be of any force 

M^^»^—— »—»—»-»— ^—i^—^-^ II I— 1^p»i ^— »»■ I 1. -i~^~^— — .— ,— ...—.^Uj^ 

* It must be confessed, that the Salic and Turkish laws, in re- 
gard to female succession, forms an admirable defence against fo* 
reign family importation, as also against disputable claims to Uie 
crown. Whatever broils may have disturbed either France or 
Turkey, previous to the revolution of the former, the adherence to 
the line has been nearly uniform. This, at first sight, may appear 
a. benefit $ but it may l>e reasonably doubted, whether the long re- 
tention of a family thus uncrossed and unchecked by any mental 
stream of a different quality, be not infinitely more pemiciouir 
than an occasional change of family. The contrary is certainly 
not proved, fitherby the House of Bourbon or of Ottoman. YoU 
taire's fictitious prinoesi and extreme case ore very plea8ant.-^T. 

rou IV. s s 
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* 

until it baa received the express sanctiou of govern- 
ment. It was upon this principle that Athens and 
Rome were never involved in religious quarrels. 

These quarrels ^1 to the lot of those nations only 
that have never been civilised, or that have afterwards 
been again reduced to barbarism. 

That the magistrate alone should have authority to 
prohibit labour on festivals, because it does not become 
priests to forbid men from cultivating their fields. 

That everything relating to marriages depends solely 
upon the magistrate, and that the priests- should be 
confined to the august function of blessing them. 

That lending money at interest is purely an object of 
the civil law, as that alone pret^ides over commerce. . 

That all ecclesiastical persons should be, in all cases 
whatever, under the perfect control of government, 
because they are subjects of the state. 

'l*hat men should never be so disgracefully ridiculous 
as to pay to a foreign priest the first year's revenue of 
an estate, conferred by citizens upon a priest who is 
their fellow-citizen. 
r^ That no priest should possess authority to deprive a 
citizen even of the smallest of his privileges, under the 
pretence that that citizen'is a sinner ; because the priest, 
himself a sinner, ought to pray for sinners, and not to 
judge them. ^^ , o^ 

That magistrates, cultivators, and priests, should 
alike contribute. to the expenses of the state, because 
all alike belong to the state. 

That there should be only one system of weights 
and measures, and usages; 

That the punishments of criminals should -be 
rendered useful. A man that is hanged is no longer 
useful; but a man condemned to the public works 
is still serviceable to his country, and a living, lectore 
against crime. 

That the whole law should be clear, uniibrm, m^ 
precise ; to interpret it is ahnost always to corrupt it. 
That nothing should he held infamous but vice* 
'Hiat taxes should be imposed always, in just fto* 
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That law should never be in contradiction to usage ; 
-for^ if the usagtB is good, the law is worth nothing.* 

_ # • 

LAWS. 

SECTION I, 

It is difficult to point out a single nation living^ 
under a system of good laws. This is not attributable 
merely to the circumstance that laws are the productions 
of med, for men have produced works of great utility 
and excellence ; and those who invented and brought 
to perfection the various arts of life were capable of 
devising a respectable code of jurisprudence. But 
laws have proceeded, in almost every state, from the 
interest of the legislator, from the urgency of the mo- 
ment, from ignorance, and from superstition, and 
have accordingly been made at random, and irregularly, 
Justin the same manner in which cities have been 
built. Take a view of Paris, and observe the contrast 
between that quarter of it where the fish-market (Hal- 
les) is situated, the St. Pierre-aux-bceufs, the streets 
Brise-miche and Pet-au-diable, and the beauty and 
splendour of the Louvre and the Tuilleries. This is 
a correct image of our laws. 

It was only after London had been reduced to ash^s 
that it became at all fit to be inhabited. The streets, 
after that catastrophe, were widened and straightened. 
If vou are denrous of having good laws, burn those 
which you have at present, and make fresh ones. 

The Romans were without fixed laws for the space 
of three hundred years ; they were obliged to go and 
request some from the Athenians, who gave them such 
bad ones that they were almost all of them soon abro- 
gated. How could Athens itself be in possession of a 
Judicious and complete system? That of Draco was 
necessarily abolished, and that of Solon soon expired. 

Our customary or common law of Paris is interpreted 
differently by foiir-and-twenty commentaries, which 

^ Bee the eommeatary on L'Eeprit des Lois, vol. i. Politics and 
•Legislation. 

££2 
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decidedly proves, the same number of times, that/t is 
ill conceived. It is in contradiction to a hundred and 
forty other usages, all having the force of law in the 
same nation, and all in contradiction to each other. 
There are therefore, in a single department in 
Europe, between the Alps and the ryrenees, more than 
forty distinct small populations, who call themselves 
fellow-countrymen, but who are in reality as much 
strangers to each other as Tonquin is to Cochin China. 

It is the same in all the provinces of Spain. It is 
in Germany much worse. No one there knows what 
are the rights of the chief or of the members. The 
inhabitant of the banks of the Elbe is connected with 
the cultivator of Swabia only in speaking nearly the 
same language, which, it must be admitted, is rather an 
unpolished and coarse one. 

The English nation has more uniformity ; but having 
extricated itself from servitude and barbarism only by 
occasional efforts, by fits and convulsive starts, and 
having even in its state of freedom retained many laws 
formerly promulgated either by the great tyrants who 
contendea in rivalship for the throne, or the petty tyrants 
who seized upon the power and honours of the prelacy. It 
has formed altogether a body of laws of great vigour 
and efHcacy, but which still exhibits many bruises and 
wounds very clumsily patched and plastered. 

The intellect of Europe has made greater progress 
within the last hundred years than the whole world 
had done before since the days of Brama, Fohi, Zoro- 
aster, and the Thaut of Egypt. What then is the 
cause that legislation has made so little? 

After the fifth century, we were all savages. Sucn 
are the revolutions which take place on the globe: 
brigands pillaging, and cultivators pillaged, made up 
the masses of mankind from the recesses of the Baltic 
Sea to the Straits of Gibraltar ; and when the Arabs 
made their appearance in the south, the desolation of 
ravage and confusion was universal. 

In our department of Europe, the small number, being 
composed of daring and ignorant men, used to conquest 
and completely armed for battle, and the greater num- 
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'ber, composed «f ignorant unaxmed glares, scarcely any 
one of either class knowing how to read or write— not 
even Charlemagne himself — it happened very naturally, 
that the Roman church, with its pen ^nd ceremonies, 
obtained the guidance and government of those who 

'passed their life on horsd[>ack, with their lances 

< couched and t^e morion on their heads. 

The descendants of the Sicambri, the Burgundians, 
the Ostrogoths, Visigoths, Lombards, Heruli, &c. felt 

- the necessity of something in the shape of laws. They 
sought for them where they were to be found. The 

' bishops' of Rome knew how to make them in Latin. 
The barbarians received them with greater respect in 
consequence of not understanding them. The decre- 
tals'of the popes, some genuine, others most impudently 
forged, became the cod^f the new governors, * regas ;' 
lords, ' lends ;' and barons, who had appropriated the 
lands. They were the wolves who suffered themselves 
to be chained up by the foxes. They retained their 
ferocity, but it was subjugated by credulity, and the 

' fear which credulity naturally produces. Gradually 
Europe, with the exception of Greece and what still 
belonged to the eastern empire, became subjected to 
the dominion of Rome, and the poet's verse might be 
again applied as correctly as before,— 

Romanos rerum dominos g^ntemque togatam. 

Virgil's Eneid, i. 886. 

Ttie subject world shall Rome's dominion own, 
And prostrate shall adore the nation of the gown. 

DiiTDEir. 

Almost all treaties being accompanied by the sign of 
the cross,* and by an oath which was frequently ad- 
ministered over gone relics, everything was thus 
brought within the jurisdiction of the church. Rome, 
as metropolitsm, was supreme judge in causes, from 
the Cimbrian .Chersonesus to Gascony ; and a thou- 
sand feudal lords, uniting their own peciiliar usages 
widi the canon law, produced in the result that mon- 

* See the article Aboib. 

£ S 3 
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ftrous jurisprudence of which there at present exist 
80 many remains. 

Which would have been best — ^no laws at ail^ or 
such. ^s these? 

It was beneficial to an empire of more vast extent 
than that of Rome, to remain for a long time in a state 
of chaos ; for as every valuable institution was still to 
be formed, it was easier to build a new edifice than to 
repair one whose ruins were looked upon as sacred. 

The legislatrix of the north, in 1767, collected de- 
puties from all the provinces which contained about 
twelve hundred thousand square leagues. There were 
Pagans, Mahometans of the sect of Ali, and others of 
the sect of Omar, and about twelve different sects of 
christians. Every law was distinctly proposed to this 
new synod; and if it app^red conformable to the 
interest of all the provinces, it then received the sanc- 
tion of the empress and the nation. 

The first law that was brought forward and carried, 
was a law of toleration, that the Greek priest might 
never forget that the Latin priest was his fellow man ; 
that the mussulman might bear with his pagan brother; 
and that the Roman catholic might not be tempted to 
sacrifice his brother the presbyterian. 

The empress wrote with her own hand, in this grand 
council of legislation, — " Among so. many di&rent 
creeds, the most injurious error would be intolerance ;'' 

It is now unanimously agreed, that there is in a state 
only one authority; that the proper expressions to be 
used are * civil power ' and * ecclesiastical discipline ;' 
and that the allegory of the two swords is a dogma of 
discord. 

She began with emancipating the serfs of her own 
particular domain. 

She emancipated all those of the ecclesiastical do- 
mains. She might thus be said out of slaves to have 
created men. 

The prelates and monks were paid out of the public 
treasury. 

Punishments were proportioned 'to crimes, and the 
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punishments were of a usefal character; offenders 
were for the greater part condemned to labour on 
public works, as the dead man can be of no service to 
the living. 

The torture was abolished, because it punishes a man 
before he is known to be guilty ; because the Romans 
never put any to the torture but their slaves ; and be- 
cause torture leads to saving the guilty and destroying 
the innocent. 

This important business had advanced thus far, when 
Mustapha III., the son of Mahmoud, obliged the empress 
to suspend her code and proceed to fighting. 

SECTION II. 

I have attempted to discover some ray of light in 
the mythological times of China which precede Fohi, 
but I have attempted in vain. 

At the period however in which Fohi flourished, 
which was about three thousand years before the 
new and common era of our north-western part of the 
world, I perceive mild and wise laws already established 
by a beneficent sovereign. ' The ancient books of the 
five kings, consecrated by the respect of so many ages, 
treat of the institution of agriculture, of pastoral eco- 
nomy, of domestie economy, of that simple astronomy 
which regulates the different seasons, and of the music 
which, by different modulations, summoned men to their 
respective occupations. Fohi flourished, beyond dis- 
pute, more than five thousand years ago. We ihay 
therefore form some judgment of the great antiquity 
of an immense population, thus instructed by an em- 
peror on every topic that could contribute to their hap- 
piness. In the laws of that monarch I see nothing but 
what is mild, useful, and amiable. 

I was afterwards induced to inspect the code of a 
small nation, or horde, which arrived about two thoii- 
sand years after the period we have been speaking of, 
from a frightful desert on the banks of the river Jordan, 
in a country inclosed and bristled with peaked mouti- 
tains. These laws have been transmitted down to out- 
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BehcSy mnd are daily held up to as as die nod^of 
miwAtm. The following ere a few of them:-^ 

** Not to eat the pelican, nor the ossifrage, nor the 
griffin, nor the ixion, nor the eel, nor the hare, becajose 
the hare nimioates, and has not its foot cloTen.^ 

'^ Against men's sleeping with their wives during 
certain periodical afiections, under pain of death to 
both of the offending parties." 

** To exterminate without pity all the unfortunate 
inhabitants of the land of Canaan, who were not even 
acquainted with them; to slaughter the whole, to 
massacre all, men and women, old men, children, and 
animals, for the greater glory of God." 

" To sacrifice to the Lord whatever any man shall 
have devoted as an anathema to the Lord, and to slay it 
without power of ransom.*' 

** To burn widows who, not being able to be married 
again to their brothers-in-law, had otherwise consoled 
themselves on the highway or elsewhere,* &c. &c. 

A Jesuit, who was formerly a missionary among the 
cannibals, at the time when Canada still belonged to 
the king of France, related to me that once, as he was 

• explaining these Jewish laws to his neophytes, a little 
impudent Frenchman, who was present at the cate- 

* chising, cried out, ** They are the laws of cannibals.'' 
' One of the Indians replied to him, *^ You are to know, 
' Mr. Flippant, that we are people of some decency and 

kindness. We never had among us any such laws; 

amd if we had not some kindness and decency, we 

''should treat you as an inhabitant of Canaan, in order 

- to teach you civil language." 

It appears upon a comparison of the code of the 

Chinese with that of the Hebrews, that laws naturally 

- - - - — ■■ ^ - -t - 

* Thfs was the case of Tamar, who, having veiled herself, went 

out and enticed her father-in-law Judah, who did not recognise 

her. She in consequence became pregnant, and was condetnned^o 

be burnt. The sentence was «o mocn the more crael, as,if it bad 

. been carried i«to exeeatioo, <»ar Saviour, Who descends in « 41- 

. rect line from.Jadah and TaasMr, would never have been bora, 

- •* Jf "* unless all the events of the universe had been arranged In 
a diflrerent manner. 
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follow the manners of the people who make them« if 
▼ultnres and doves had laws, they would undoubtedly 
be of a very different character, 

SECTION III, 

Sheep live in society very mildly and agreeably; 
their character passes for being a very gentle one,, 
because we do not see the prodigious quantity of ani- 
mals devoured by them. We may however conceive, 
that they eat them very innocently and without know- 
ing it, just as we do when we eat Sassenege cheese. 
The republic of sheep is a faithful image of the age of 
gold. 

A hen-roost exhibits the most perfect representation 
of monarchy. There is no king comparable to a cock. 
if he marches haughtily and fiercely in the midst of 
his people, it is not out of vanity. If the enemy is ad- 
vancing, he does not content himself with issuing an 
order to his subjects to go and be killed for him, in 
virtue of his unfailing knowledge and resistless power; 
he goes in person himself, ranges his young troops be- 
hind him, and fights to the last gasp. If he conquers, 
it is himself who sings the * Te Deum.' In his civil or 
domestic life there is nothing so gallant, so respectable^ 
and so disinterested. Whether he has in his royal 
beak a grain of corn or a grub- worm, he bestows it on 
the first of his female subjects that comes within his 
presence. In short Solomon in his harem was not tx> 
be compared to a cock in a farm-yard. 

If it be true that bees are governed by a queen to 
whom all her subjects make love, that is a more per- 
fect government still. 

Ants are considered as constituting an excellent de- 
mocracy. This is superior to every other state, as all 
are, in consequence of such a constitution, on terms .of 
equality, and every individual is employed for the hap- 
piness of all. 

, . The republic of beavers is superior even to that 
of ants, at least if we may judge by ^eir performances 
in masonry. 

Monkeys are more like merry-andrews than a regit- 
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hirly goiFerned petiple ; they do not appear associated 
finder fixed and fundamental laws, like the species pie- 
ifiously noticed. 

We resemble monkeys more than any other animals 
in the talent of imitation, in the levity of our ideas, 
aad in that inconstancy which has always presented 
ourliaving uniform and durable laws* 

When nature formed our species, and imparted to lis 
a certain portion of instinct, self-love for our own 
presenration, benevolence for the safety and comfort of 
others, love which is common to every class of animal 
being, and the inexplicable gift of combining mote 
ideas than all the inferior animals together ;-^after 
bestowing on us this out-fit, she said to us, ^^ Gro, and 
do the best you can/' 

There is not a good code of laws ^n any single 

• country. The reason is obvious : laws have been 
'made for particular purposes, accoMing to time, 

place, exigences, and not with general and systematic 
■ views. 

When the exigences upon which laws were founded 
are chslnged or removed, the laws themselves become 

• ridiculous. Thus the law which forbade eating pork 
and drinking wine was perfectly reasonable in Arabia, 
where pork and wine are injurious; but at GanstaAti- 

/ sople it is absurd. 

The law which confers the whole fief or landed pro- 

;perty on the eldest son, is a very good one ina time of 
generd anarchy and pillage. The eldest is then tibe 
commander of the castle, which sooner or later will be 

-attacked by brigands; the younger brothers will be 
his chief officers, and the labourers his soldiers. All 
that is to be apprehended is, that the younger brother 
mvy assassinate or poison the elder, his liege lord, in 

"border to become himself the master of the premises: 
but such instances are uncommon, because natofre has 
so combined our instincts and passions, that we- feel a 

'Strongerhorror against assassinating* our elder bro^ier, 

'than we feel a iksire to succeed to his authority and 
estate. But this law, which was suitable enough to 
tiie owners of the gloomy, secluded, and turreted 



manMons, in the days of Chilperic, is detestable when 
the case relates wholly to the division of family property 
in a civilized and well-governed city. 

To the disgrace of mankind, the laws of play or 
gaming are, it is well known, the only ones that are 
throughout just, clear, inviolable, and carried into im- 
partisd and perfect execution. Why is the Indian who 
laid down the laws of a game of chess willingly and 
promptly obeyed all over the world, while the decre- 
tals of the popes, for example, are at present an object 
of horror and contempt ? The reason is, that the in- 
ventor of chess combined everything with caution and 
exactness for the satisfaction of the players, and that 
the popes in their decretals looked s(dely to their ovm 
advantage. The Indian was desirous at once of exer- 
cising the minds of men and furnishing them with 
amusement ; the popes were desirous of debasing and 
brutifying them. Accordingly, the game of chess has 
remained substantially the same for upwards of five 
thousand years, and is common to all the inhabitants 
of the earthy while the decretals are known only at Spo- 
14to, Orvieto, and Loretto, and are there secretly 
despised even by the most shallow and contemptible of 
the practitioners. 
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During the reigns of Vespasian and Titus, when the 
Romans were embowelling the Jews, a very rich 
Israelite fled with all the gold he had accumulated b]^ 
his occupation as a usurer, and conveyed to Saongaber 
the whole of his family, which consisted of his wife, 
then ftir advanced in years, a son, and a daughter ; he 
had in his train two eunuchs, one of whom acted as a 
oook, and the other a^sa labourer and vine-dresser; and 
a pious Essenian, who knew the Pentateuch completely 
by heart, acted as his almoner. All these embarke dat 
the port of Eziongebir, traversed the sea ceBunonly 
called Red, although it is far finom being so, and entered 
the Persian Gkilph to go in seareh of the^land of Ophir^ 
i^thaut knowing where itwasv A dreadfWl tempest 
seen after thia came od^ which dro>ve the Hebrew 
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family towards the coast of India ; and the ressel was 
wrecked on one of the Maldive islands now called Pa- 
drabranca, but which was at that time uninhabited. ^ 

The old usurer and his wife were drowned; the 
son atid daughter, the two euQuchs, and the almoner 
were sared. They took as much of the provisions out 
of the wreck as they were able ; erected for themselves 
little cabins on the island, and lived there with consi* 
derable convenience and comfort. You are aware that 
the island of Padrabranca is within five degrees of the 
line, and that it furnishes the largest cocoa-nuts and 
Ae best pine-apples in the world ; it was pleasant to 
have such a lovely asylum at a time when the favourite 
people of God were elsewhere exposed to persecution 
and massacre ; but the Essenian could not refrain from 
tears when he reflected, that perhaps those on that 
happy island were the only Jews remaining on the 
earthy and that the seed of Abrahsun was about to be 
annihilated. 

'' Its restoration depends entirely upon you/' said the 
youiig Jew ; " marry my sister." " I would willingly/' 
said &e almoner, '<but it is against the law. I am dn 
Essenian ; I have made a vow never to marry ; the law 
enjoins the strictest observance of a vow ; the Jewish 
race may come to an end, if it must be so ; but in order 
to prevent it, I will certainly not marry your sister, 
beautiful and amiable as I admit she is.'' 

" My two eunuchs/' resumed the Jew, " can be of no 
service in this affair ; I will therefore marry her my- 
self, if you have no objection ; and you shall bestow 
the usual marriage benediction." 

^'I had a hundred times rather be embowelledby the 
Roman soldiers," said the almoner, '' than to be instiru* 
mental to your committing incest; were she your sister 
by the father's side only, the law would allow of your 
marriage ; but as she is your sister by the same mother, 
such a marriage would be abominable." 

*' I can readily admit," returned the young man, ^^ that 
it would be a crime at Jerusalem, where I might se^ 
many other voung women one of whom I might marry ; 
but in the isle of Padrabranca, where I see nothing but 
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cocoas, pine-apples, and oysters, I consider the case to 
be very allowable. The Jew accordingly married his 
sister, and had a daughter by' her, notwithstanding all 
the protestations of the Essenian; and this was the 
only offspring of a marriage which one of them thought 
Yery legitimate, and the other absolutely abominable. 
. After the expiration of fourteen years the mother 
died; and the father said to the almoner: " Have you 
at length got rid of your old prejudices? Wilt you 
marry my daughter ?" "God preserve me from it," 
said the Essenian. ^ Then," said the father, ^* I will 
marry her myself, come what will of it ; for I cannot 
bear that the saed of Abraham should be totally anni- 
hilated." The Essenian, struck with inexpressible 
horror at such a proposition, would dwell no longer 
with a man who tHfes violated and defiled the law, and 
fled. The new-married man loudly called after him, 
saying, " Stay here, my friend. I am observing the 
law of nature, and doing good to my country ; do not 
abandon your friends." The other suffered him to call, 
and continue to call, in vain; his head was full of the 
law ; and he stopped not till he had reached, by swim- 
ming, another island. 

. This was the large island of Attola, highly populous 
and civilized ; as soon as he landed he was -macfe a 
slave. He complained bitterly of the inhospitable 
manner in which he had been received; he was told 
that such was the law, and that ever since the island 
had been very nearly surprised and taken by the in-, 
habitants of that of Ada^ it had been wisely eafieted 
that all strangers landing at Attola should be made 
slaves.' " It is impossible that can ever be a law,^ 
said the Essenian, '* for it is not in the Pentateuch.'' 
He was told in reply, ** that it was to be found in the 
' digest of the country,*' and he remained a slave : for- 
tunately he had a kind and wealthy master, who treated 
him very well, and to w)»om he became strongly at- 
tached. 

. Some murderers once came to the house in which 
he lived, to kiU his master and carry off his tr^aslure. 
They enquired of the slaves if he was at home, tuid 
VOL. IV. r r 
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had much money there. *' We essute you' ob ottr 
oaths,'* said the slaves, " that he is not at home.*' 
But the Essenian said, *' Tlielaw does not allow lying; 
I swear to you that he is at home, jaiid that he has a 
great deal of money.*' The master was in consequnice 
robbed and murdered ; the slaves accused the Esse- 
nian, before the judges, of having betrayed his master; 
the Esseni^b said, that he would tell no lies, and €tait 
nothing in the world should induce him to tell one ; 
and he was hanged. 

This history was related tome, with many similat^ 
ones, on the last voyage I made from India to France. 
When I arrived, I went to Versailles on business, and 
saw in the street a beautiful woman, followed by many 
others who were also beautiful. '* Who is that bean- 
tiinl woman?" said I to the barristA* who had accom- 
panied me; for I had a cause then depending before the 
parliament of Paris about some dresses that I had had 
made in India, and I was desirous of having my coun- 
sel as much with me as possible. ** She is the dangh-' 
ter of the king,*' said he, ^' she is amiable and benefit- 
cent ; it is a great pity that in no case or circumstance* 
whatever, such a woman as that can become qne^i of 
France." "What!" I replied, •' if we had the mis- 
fortune to lose all her relations and the princes of the 
blood (which God forbid) would not she, in that case/ 
succeed to the throne of her father V " No," said the 
counsellor; " the Sahc law expressly forbids it.** **And 
who made this Sahc hcwV ssod I to the counseUor. 
.** I do 4iot at allioiow/' said he; *^ but it is pretended, 
that among an ancient jpeof^ called t^ Sidti, who 
were unable ei^er to read or i^rite, iSiere existed af 
wrioen law, which enacted, that in t)ve Salic territHMV 
a ddjughter should not inherit any freehold.^ "^ And 
I," sskid I to him, *' I abolish that law; yon ass^ot^liie 
that this prhicess is ataiiable and bete^ctiit; i^' 
wtfukl therefore, shontd tte ^ciAandty •cieenr of Iwr 
being the last existing personage of royal blood, liave 
an incontettsMe vigfit to tile <ffmrk*. v^ tmiStar, in- 
heiriiedifrom ker fadier, and 4n 'fhe case ^ilffposedy I 



Aia resolved tbat this princesi^ shall inherit from 

. On the ensuing day my suit waa decided in one of 
the chambers of parlianvent, and I lost everything by 
a single vote; my counsellor told me that in another 
chamber I should have gained everything by a siilgle 
vote* '^ That ia a very curious circumstance/' said I : 
'' at that rate each chamber proceeds by a different 
law." *^ That is just the case," said he : " there arc 
twenty -five commentaries on the common law of Paris; 
tbat is to say, it is proved five-and-twenty times over, 
tbat the common law of Paris is equivocal, and if there 
had been five-and-twenty chambers of judges^ there 
would be just as many different systems of juris^ 
prudence." •* We have a province," continued 'he, 
" fifteen leagues distant from Paris, called Normandy, 
where the judgment in your cause would have been 
very different from what it was here." This statement 
excited in me a strong desire to see Normandy ; and I 
accordingly went thitiber witbone of my brothers. At 
the first inn we met with a young man who was almost 
in a frtate of despair. I enquired of him what was his 
misfortune ; he told me it was having an elder brother. 
" Where," said I> " can be the great calamity of having 
an elder brother ? The brother I have is my elder, and 
yet we live very happily together." " Alas! sir," said 
he to me, " the law of this place gives everything to 
the elder brother, and of course leaves nothing for the 
younger ones." " That," said I, " is enough, indeed^ 
to disturb and distress you ; amoing us everything is 
divided equally ; and yet sometimes brothers have no^ 
^eat affection for one another." 

These little adventures occasioned me to make some 
observations, which of course were very ingeniou'S and 
profound, upon the subject of laws ; and I easily per- 
ceived that it was with them as it is with our girmeats: 
I mu&it wea£ a DoUmaa at. Constantinople^ and a eo«t 
i^t Paris. 

" If all human laws," said I, " are matters of con- 
vention, nothing is necessary but to make a good 
bargain." The citizens of Delhi and Agra say, that 

p F 2 
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they have made a very bad one with Tamerlane : those 
of London congratulate themselTes on having made a 
rery good one with king William of Orange. A citi- 
zen of London once said to me, ' Laws are made by 
necessity, and observed through force/ I asked, him 
if force did not also occasionally make laws, and if 
William, the bastard and conqueror, had not chosen, 
simply to issue his orders without condescending to 
make any convention or bargain with the English at 
all. " True,'* said be, " it was so : we were oxen at 
that time ; William brought us under the yoke, and 
drove us with a goad ; since that period we have been 
metamorphosed into men ; the horns however remain 
with us still, and we use them as weapons against every 
man who attempts making us work for him and not 
for ourselves." 

With my mind full of all these reflections, I could 
not help feeling a sensible gratification in thinking, that 
there exists a natural law entirely independent of all 
human conventions : — ^The fruit of my labour ought to 
be my own : I am bound to honour my father and 
mother; I have no right over the life of my neighbour, 
nor has my neighbour over mine, &c. But when I 
considered, that from Chedorlaomer to Mentzel,* 
colonel of hussars, every one kills and plunders his 
neighbour according to law, and with his patent in his 
pocket, I was greatly distressed. 

I was told that laws existed even among robbers, 
and that there were laws also in war. - I asked what 
were the laws of war. " They are," said some one, 
** to hang up a brave officer for maintaining a weak 
post without cannon ; to hang a prisoner, if the enemy 
have hanged any of yours;. to ravage with fire ana 
sword those villages which shall not have delivered up 
their means of subsistence by an appointed day, agree- 
ably to the commands of the gracious sovereign of the 

■ >* . 

* Chedorlaomer was king of the Elamites in the time of 
Abraham. 

i7Ai*"'^* ^^ * famous chief of Augtrian partisans in the war of 
\Jtiir. AV*® ^"'^ of 6ve thousand men, he effected the capita- 
lation of Munic h, on the thirteenth of February, 1742. 



vicinage." '^ Qoctcl/' said l, " that is the true spir^ 
of bwft." After acquiring a good deal of iufonaatioi^ 
I foun^ that tber^ existed soioe wise laws, by which 9^ 
shepherd is CQademDed to nine years ioipiisonmeBt 
and labour iu the galleys, for halving given his sheep 
a little foreign salt. My neighbour was ruined by % 
suit on account of two oaks belonging to him, whicb 
be had cut down in his wood, because he had omitted 
a mere form ef technicality with which it was almost 
impossible that he should have been acquainted ; his 
wife died in consequence in misery ; ,and his son i& 
languishing out a painful existence. I admit that 
these laws are just, although their execution is a little 
severe ; but I must acknowledge I am no friend to 
laws which authorize a hundred thousand neighbours 
loyally to set about cutting one another's throats. It 
appears to me, that the greater part of mankind 
have received from nature a sufficient portion of what 
16 called common sense for making laws, but that the 
whole world has not justice enough to make good 
laws. 

Simple and tranquil cultivators, collected from every 
part of the world, wolild easily agree tliat every one 
should be free* to sell the superfluity of his own corn* 
to his neighbour, and that every law contrary to it i& 
both inhuman and absurd;, that the value of money, 
being the representative of commodities,. ought no more 
to be tannpered with than the produce of the earth ; 
that the fadier of a family should be master in his own 
house ; that religion should collect men together, to 
unite them in kindness and friendship, and not te 
moke them fanatioa and persecutors*; and that those 
who labour ought not to be deprived of the fruits 
of their labour, to endow superstition and idle- 
ness. In the course of an hour thirty laws of this de- 
scription, all of a nature beneficial to mankind^ would 
be unanimoiuily agveed to. 

But let Tamerlane arrive and subjugate India, /and 
you will tl^en see nothing but arbitrary laws. One will 
Of pfes» and grind dow» a whole proviace, merely lOr 
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enrich one of Tamerlane's collectors of revenue ; an- 
other will screw m to the crime of high treason, speak- 
ine contemptuously of the mistress of a rajah's chief 
Ttdet ; a third will extort from the farmer a moiety of 
his harvest, and dispute with him the right to the re- 
mainder ; in short, there will he laws by which a Tar- 
tar Serjeant will be authorized to seize your children 
even in the cradle — to make one, who is robust, a sol- 
dier — ^to convert another, who is weak, into a eunuch — 
and thus to leave the father and mother without assist- 
ance and without consolation. 

But which would be preferable, being Tamerlane's 
dog, or his subject? It is evident, that the condition 
of his dog would be by far the better one. 



LAWS (SPIRIT OF). 

It would be admirable, if from all the books upon 
laws by Bodin, Hobbes, Grotius, Pufiendorf, Montes- 
quieu, Barbeyrac, and Burlamaqui, some general law- 
was adopted by the whole of the tribunals of Europe 
upon succession, contracts, revAue offences, &c* &c. 
But neither the citations of Grotius, nor those of Puf- 
fendorf, nor those of the Spirit of Laws, have ever led 
to a sentence in the Chatelet of Paris or the Old Bai- 
ley of London. We weary ourselves with Grotius, 
pass some agreeable moments with Montesquieu ; but 
if process be deemed advisable, we run to our attorney. 

It has been said that the letter kills, but that, ia the 
spirit there is life. It is decidedly the contrary in the 
book of Montesquieu ; the spirit is diffusive, and the 
letter teaches nothing. 

False Citations in the Spirit of Laws, and false Consequenr^ 
ces drawn from them by the Author,* 

It is observed, that '^ the English, to favour liberty. 



*- Th« detections of several minor inaccuracies are omitted, the 
work of Monfesquieu having onder^ne much minute inspection 
since' the publication of this article. Notices of such errors are 
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have abstracted all the intermediate powers which 
formed part of their constitution/' . 

On the contrary, they have preserved the mper 
house, and the greater part of the jurisdictions which 
stand between the crown and the people. 

** The establishment of a vizier in a despotic state is 
a fundamental law/* 

A judicious critic has remarked, that this is as much 
as to say, that the office of the mayors of the palace 
was a fundamental office. Constantine was highly 
despotic, yet had no grand vizier. Louis XIV. was 
less despotic and had no first minister. The popes 
are sufficiently despotic, and yet seldom possess 
them. 

** The sale of employments is good in monarchical 
states, because it makes it the profession of persons of 
family to undertake employments, which they would 
not fulfil from disinterested motives alone." 

Is it Montesquieu who writes these odious lines ? 
What! because the vices of Francis I. deranged the 
public finances, must we sell to ignorant young men 
the right of deciding upon the honour, fortune, and 
lives of the people ? What ! is it good, in a monarchy, 
that the office of magistrate should become a family 
provision ? If this infamy were salutary, some other 
country would have adopted it as well as France ; but 
there is not another monarchy on earth which has me- 
rited the opprobrium. This monstrous anomaly 
sprang from the prodigality of a ruined and spendthrift 
monarch, and the vanity of certain citizens whose 
fathers possessed money; and the wretched abuse has 
always been weakly attacked, because it was felt that 
reimbursement would be difficult. It would be a thou- 
sand times better, said a great jurisconsult, to sell the 
treasure of all the convents and the plate of all the 
churches, than to sell justice. When Francis I. seized 
the silver grating of St. Martin, he did harm to no one ; 
St Martin complained not, and parted very easily 

with his screen ; but to sell the place of judge^ and at 

-■ " '■—■■ I ■ ' ' , I ,. .,■.-,. I. — -I ■ 

alone retained, aa ttand connected with false or illogical con* 
■equencet*— 'T. 
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tk6 wme tiBM vittke the jndge sirear that be has 9^ 
boaght it, 18 a base sacrilege.* 

I^t ua complaid that Montesquieu W di^ihononied 
Vis work by such paradoj^es — ^but at the saiiie tioae 1^ 
US pardon him. His uncle purchased th^ offiee <^ 
a proviacial president, and be<|ueathed it ta him. 
Human nature is to be recognised in everythin§f^ aad 
theie are none of us without weakness. 
. ** Behold how industriously the Muscovite govern- 
ment seeks to emerge from despotism." 

b it in aholbhing the patriarchate aad the active 
miUtia of the strehtzes ; in being the absolute master of 
the troopsy of the revenue, and of the church, of 
which the functionaries are paid from the public trea- 
•ory alone? or is it proved by making laws to render 
that power aa sacred as it is mighty? It is melanch<^y, 
that in so many citations and so many mai^ims, the 
contrary of what is asserted should be almost alwaya 
Oa truth.f 

** The luxury of those who possess the necessaries of 
Ufe only, will be Zero ; the luxury of those who possesa 
as much again, wiU be equal to one; of those who pos- 
sess double the means of the latter, three ; and so oiu" 
- The latter will possess three times the excess beyond 
the necessaries of life; but it by no means follows that 
he will possess three times as many luxuries ; for he 
may be thrice as avaricious, or may employ the super- 
fluity in commerce, or in portions to his daughters. 
These propositions are not afi^rs of arithxnetit;, 9^ such 
cakulations are Qiiserable quackery4 

** The Samnites had a One custom, which must 
have produced admirable results. The young m^xi de- 

^W^".-^^— I » 1 II p II I III IP I I I ■ I ■ ■ I < I K W ^l 1 11 I 

*. And IB not the ^no)i episcopari* a profaoation of the Mune 
kind } It would seem b» if in some systems of policy falsehood waa 
necessary and not ^nting^nt — intentional and added by way of 
xest. — ^1\ 

t Voltaira ia eleavl^ right m regacd le Rweb ^ aod ewwrylikmg 
y^jiLah haa ocvarr«4 nace he wrote tends- toi p»ov« iu laalaad off 
emerging from dei^potisra, the existing poUcy of Russia is to Ibaittr 
despotism throu^out the world.— T. 

*Vftifm«l5**r* "^^'T ^l****® *^*f« °f **>« tLxiom, that in poKtte^ 
antrrmetio two and two do not invariably^ make lbur,-.T. 
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dared the most worthy, chose a wife where he pleased ; 
he who had the next number of suffrages in his favour 
followed, and so on throughout/' 

The author has mistaken the Sunites, a people of 
Scythia^ for the Samnites, in the neighbourhood of 
Rome. He quotes a fragment of Nicholas de De- 
mas, preserved by Stobseus : but is the said Nicholas, 
a sufficient authority ? This fine custom would more- 
over be very injurious in a well-governed country ; for 
if t}ie judges should be deceived in the young man de- 
clared the most worthy; if the female selected* should 
not like him ; or if he were objectionable in the eyes 
of the girl's parents, — very fatal results might follow. 

'^ On reading the admirable work of Tacitus on the 
manners of the Germans, it will be seen that it is from 
them the English drew the idea of their political 
government. That admirable system originated in 
file woods.'' 

The houses of peers and of commons, and the English 
courts of law and equity, found in the woods ! Who 
would have supposed it ? Without doubt, the English 
owe their squadrons and their commerce to the man- 
ners of the Germans ; and the sermons of Tillotson to 
those pious German sorcerers who sacrificed their pri- 
soners, and judged of their success in war by the 
manner in which the blood flowed. We must believe 
also, that the English are indebted for their fine manu- 
factures to the laudable practice of the Germans who, 
as Tacitus observes, preferred robbery to toil. 

" Aristotle ranked among monarchies the govern- 
ments both of Persia and of Lacedemon ; but who 
cannot perceive that the one was a despotism^ the 
other a republic ?" 

Who, on the contrary, cannot perceive, that Lacede- 
mon had a single king for four hundred years, and two 
kings until the extinction of the Heraclidee, a period of 
about a thousand years ? We know that no king was 
despotic of right, not even in Persia ; but every bold 
and dissembling prince who amasses money, becomes 
despotic in a littie time, either in Persia or Lacedemon.; 
and therefore Aristotle distinguishes every state pos- 
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petMSMg p#rp«tiMl a»d herediUunf cUell|» ftosft xe» 
publics. 

^' People of warm climatea are tkaid^ Mke <M vmi ; 
those of cold couotries are eoarageo«is^ like y^nng 



ones." 



We should take great care how geueral pr^posfttapos 
•scape us. No one has e^er beeu aUe to nake a IjKft- 
lander or an Esquimaux warlike^ while the Ara^a ia 
fourscore years coaquered a territory which exceeded 
that of the whole Romati empire. This axioai of M< 
Montesquieu is equally erroneous with all the reat ou 
Ihe subject oC clioiAtew 

'^ Louis XIII. was extremely averse to pass a lam 
which made the negroes of the French eoloaies slares; 
but when he was given to understand that it was this 
Ittost certain way of converting thern^ he consentedu." 

Where did the author f»ck up this anecdote? The 
first arrangement for the treatment of the negroes was 
made in 1673, thirty years after the death of Louis 
XIII. This resembles the refusal of Francis I^to tiat^i 
to the project of Christopher Columbus, who had difrp 
covered the AntiUes before he was born. 

. ** The Romans never exhibited any jealousy on the 
score of commerce. It was as a rival, not as a com-> 
meorcial nation, that they attacked Carthage." 

It was both as a warlike and as a commefcial nation, 
as the learned Huet proves in his ^* CominerGe of the 
Ancients," when he shows that the Romans were ad* 
dieted to commerce a long time before the first pum« 
war. 

*' The sterility of the territory of Athens eatabttsh^ 
a popular government there, and the fer tiU^y of that of 
Lacedemon an aristocratical one." 

Whence this chimera? From enslaved Athci^ we 
still derive cotton, silk^, rice, corn, oil, and skins } and 
from the country of Lacedemon nothing. Atl]^ni u^m 
tw€»ity time^ richer than LacedenM)^. With respeci la 
the comparative- fertility of the soil, it is necessary ta 
yisit those countnes to appreci^tett} hut the £om af a 
government is never attributed to the greater oc tom 
fertility, Venice had very little corn when b^ aa« 
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\Ab% gOT^rotd. Genoa is assuredly not feitik, and 
yet 48 tta aristocracy. Geneva in a more popular state, 
afiid has iHst the means of existing a f(»:tmght upon its 
own prodttctiimtk Sweden, 'which is equally poor, has 
for la long time sabmilted to the yoke of a monarchy ; 
while fertile Poland is aristocratical. I cannot conceive 
how general ruiee <rain be established, which may be 
f«hi6ed upon dre slightest appeal to experience. 

** In Europe empires ka^v^e neve^ been able to eicrst." 

Yet (he Roman eaipive existed ^ five hundred 
years, and that of t^e Turks has maintained itself^ 
since the year 1453. 

** The duration of the great empires of Asia is ptitt- 
c^liy lowing to the prevalence •of vast plaiits/' 

M. Montesquieu forgets the mountains which <:fross 
]!to;olia and Syna, Caucasus, Taurus, Ararat, Immaus, 
and diiers, the rami^attoirs of which extead titifoagh- 

cfmt Asia, 

• » « « « 

Af^ thus eonvincing oarsetves that errors abound 
in the Spirit of Laws; after everybody is satisfied that 
this work waots nvethod^ and possesses neither pla^n her 
order, it is proper to enquire into that which realty 
forms its merit, and whidi has led to its great repu- 
tation. 

la the first place, it is wntten with great wit> whilst* 
the authors ef dl the tdmr boolos dn this subject are 
tedious. It was on this account that a lady, who pos- 
sessed as much wit as Montesquieu^ observed, that his 
book was '' Tesprit sur les lois." It can never be more 
correctly defined.* 

A iSlM ^trtx^r reseOn is, 1$h«ft the ^kN)k exhibits 
gvimd views, attacks tyranny, supetstttton, %«idgriiycK 
iflgSks»aion'<i^-4lbreethJs^'v^ The 

smhogr ooisi^es idmres in lamen^lsfig their letters^ and 
tile d«^s 4a leCttrn afpp^ 

One of ^ ftiest biKet tiivd dbsurd ^ his enemies, 

* This bon mot cannot be translated, wbich arises frtftt Hia^ 
Flench word 'esprit' sigQi^ing both ^ and spirit, oressetiiee. 
** tttft'Wit XeMi^il) upon lawsr said ttia^ihe ^ B^and, ^ ioatead 
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who contributed most by his rage to exalt the name of 
Montesquieu throughout Europe, was the Joumaiist of 
the Convulsionaries. He called him a ^Spinoast and 
deist; that is to say, he accused him at the same time 
of not believing in God, and of believing in God 
alone. 

He reproaches him with his esteem for Marcus Aure- 
liuSy Epictetus, and the stoics; and for uot loving jan- 
lenists — ^the abb^ de St. Cyran and father Quesn^. 

He asserts, that he has committed an unpardonable 
crime in calliog Bayle a great man. 

He pretends, that the Spirit of Laws is one of those 
monstrous works with which France has been inun- 
dated since the Bull Unigenitus, which has corrupted 
the consciences of all people. 

This tatterdemalion from his garret, deriving at least 
three hundred per cent, from his ecclesiastical gazette, 
declaimed like a fool i^ainst interest upon money at 
the legal rate. He was seconded by some pedants of 
hu own sort; and the whole concluded in their resem- 
bling the slaves placed at t\^ foot of the statue of Louis 
XIV. ; they are crushed, and gnaw their own flesh in 
revenge. 

. Montesquieu was almost always in error with the 
learned, because he was not learned; but he was 
always right against the fanatics and promoters of 
slavery* Europe owes him eternal gratitude. 

LENT. 

SECTION I. 

Our questions on Lent will merely regard the police. 

It Appeared useful to have a time in the year in which 

we would eat fewer oxen, calves, lambs, and poultry. 

Youne fowls nor pigeons are not ready in February and 

March, the time m which Lent falls ; and it is good to 

cease the carnage for some weeks in countries in which 

pastures are not so fertile as those of England and 
Holland. 

The magistrates of police have very wisely .ordered, 
l»at meat should be a little dearer at Paris during this 



time, and that the profit should be ^ven to the hospitals. 
Ft is an almost insensible tribute paid by luxury and 
gluttony to indigence ; for it is the rich who are not 
able to keep Lent — the poor fast all the year. 

There are very few farming men who eat meat once 
a month. If they ate of it every day, there would not 
be enough for tiie most flourishing kingdom. Twenty 
millions of pounds of meat a day would make seven 
thousand three hundred millions of pounds a yean 
This calculation is alarming. 

The small number of the rich, financiers, prelates, 
principal magistrates, great lords, and great ladies, 
who condescend to have maigre* served at their tables, 
fast during six weeks on soles, salmon, turbots, stur- 
geons, &c. 

One of our most famous financiers had couriers, 
who for a hundred crowns brought him fresh sea-fish 
every day to Paris. This expense supported the cou- 
riers, the dealers who sold the horses, the fishermen 
who furnished the fish, the makers of nets, construc- 
tors of boats, and the druggists from whom were pro- 
cured the refined spices which give to fish a taste 
superior to that of meat. 

Lucuilus could not have •kept Lent more volup- 
tuously. 

It should further be remarked, that fresh sea-fish, in 
coming to Paris, pays a considerable tax. 

The secretaries of the rich, their valets-de-chambre, 
ladies' maids, and stewards, partake of the dessert of 
Croesus, and fast s(^ deliciously as he. 

It is not the same with the poor : not only if for four 
sous they partake of a small portion of tough muttoa 
do they commit a. great sin, but they seek in vain fot 
this miserable a^ment. What do they therefore feed 
upon? — Chesnuts, rye bread, the cheeses which they 
have pressed from the milk of their cows, goats oi 
iheep, and some fbw oi the eggs of their poultry. 

There are ehurehes which forbid them the eg^ and 
tlM miUiT' Wha^ then* remains for them- to eat 1 No* 
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• Why give the name of * maigre ' to fish fatter than pullets, 
which cause terrible indigestions? 

VOL. IV. G G 
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thing. They consent to fast ; but they consent not to 
die. It is absolutely necessary that they should live, if 
it be only to cultivate the lands of the fat rectors and 
lazy monks. 

We therefore ask, if it belongs not to the magistrates 
of the police of the kingdom, charged with watching 
over the health of the inhabitants, to give them permission 
to eat the cheeses which their own hands have formed, 
and the eggs which their fowls have laid ? 

It appears that milk, eggs, cheese, $ind all which can 
nourish the farmer, are regulated by the police, and not 
by a religious rule. 

We hear not that Jesus Christ forbad omelets to his^ 
apostles : he said to them, — *' Eat such things as are 
set before you." * 

The holy church has ordained Lent, but in quality 
of the church it commands it only to the heart; it 
can inflict spiritual pains alone; it cannot as formerly 
burn a poor man, who, having only some rusty bacon , 
put a slice of it upon a piece of black bread the day 
after Shrove Tuesday. 

Sometimes in the provinces the pastors go beyond 
their duty, and forgetting the rights of the magistracy, 
undertake to go among *the innkeepers and cooks, to 
see if they have not some ounces of meat in theiif 
saucepans, some old fowls on their hooks, or some eggs 
in a cupboard ; for eggs are forbidden in Lent. They 
intimidate the poor people, and proceed to violence to- 
wards the unfortunates, who know not that it belongs 
alone to the magistracy to interfere. It is an odious 
and. punishable inquisition. 

The magistrates alone can be rightly informed of 
the more or less abundant provisions required by the 
poor people of the provinces. The clergy have occupa-r 
tions piore sublime. Should it not therefore belong* 
fo the magistrates to regulate what the people eat in 
Lent? Who should inspect into the legal consumption, 
pf a country if not the police of that country? 

• St. Luke, X. 8. 
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SECTIOK II. 

Did the first who were advised to fast put themselves 
under this regimen by order of the physician for indi- 
gestion ? 

The want of appetite which we feel in grief — was it 
the first origin of fast-days prescribed in melancholy 
religions ? 

Did the Jews take the custom of fasting from the 
Egyptians, all of whose rites they imitated, including 
flagellation and the scape-goat? 

Why fasted Jesus for forty days in the desert, whete 
he was tempted by the devil, — ^by the 'ChathbuU?' 
St. Matthew remarks, that after this Lent he was 
liungryi he was therefore not hungry during th6 
fast. 

Why, in days of abstinence, does the Roman church 
x^onsider it a crime to eat terrestrial animals, and ^ 
good work to be served with soles and salmon? The 
rich papist who shall have five hundred francs worth of 
£sh upon his table shall be saved, and the poor wretch 
dying with hunger, who shall have eaten four sous 
'Worth of salt pork, shall be damned. 

Why must we ask permission of the bishop to eat 
eggs? If a king ordered his people never to eat ^gg^^ 
would he not be thought the most ridiculous of tyrants? 
How strange the aversion of bishops to omelets ! 

Can we believe, that among papists there have heeii 
tribunals imbecile, dull, and barbarous enough, to con- 
demn to 'death poor citizens, who had no other crimes 
than that of having eaten of horseflesh in Lent? The 
fact is but too true : I have in my hands a sentence of this 
kind. What renders it still more strange is, that the 
judges who passed such sentences believed themselves 
superior to the Iroquois. 

Foolish and cruel priests, to whom do you order Lent ? 
Is it to the rich? they take good care to observe it. Is 
it to the poor ? they keep Lent all the year. The un- 
iiappy peasant scarcely ever eats meat, and has not 
wherewithal to buy fish. 

o o 2 
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Fools that you arc, when will you correct your 
absurd laws?* 

LEPROSY, Sec. 

This article relates to two powerful divinities, one 
ancient and the other modern, which have reigned in 
our hemisphere. The reverend father Dom Calmet, j| 
great airtiquarian, that is, a great compiler of what wa» 
said in former times and what is repeated at the preseng; 
day, has confounded lues with leprosy. He maintaunf 
that it was the lues with which the worthy Job was 
cifflicted, and he supposes, after a confident and arro**- 
cant commentator of the name of Pineida, that the 
lues and leprosy are precisely the same disorder^ 
Calmet is not a physician, neither is he a reasoner, 
but he is a citer of authorities ; and in his vocation of 
commentator, citations are always substituted for rea* 
sons. When Astruc, in his history of lues, quotea 
-authorites that the disorder came in fact from St. Do^ 
mingo, and that the Spaniards brought it from America, 
lus citations are somewhat more conclusive. 

There are two circumstances whioh^ in my opinimiy. 
prove that lues originated in America; the first is, the 
multitude of authors, both medical and surc^ical? of the 
•sixteenth century, who attest the fact; and the second 
is, the silence of all the physicians and all the poet# 
of uitiquity, who never were acquainted with this dis- 
ease, and never had even a name for it. I .here speaV: 
of the silence of physicians and of poets as equally 
demonstrative. The former, beginning with Hippo*- 
crates, would not have failed to describe this malady,, 
to state its symptoms, to apply to it a name, and ex- 
plore some remedy. The poets, equally malicious and 
sarcastic as physicians are studious and investigative^ 
would have detailed, in their satires, with minute par- 
ticularity, all the symptoms and consequences of tlw 

* This is a ple«sant exhibition of the ci-devant state of Franco, 
.and of the faflting tyBtem ufider the old regime; yet there are 
French politicians who would restore «Uibia in0oiiftiitettll«raiealiMr 
*^ the letteE.r-,T. 
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dreadful disorder.: you do not find however a single 
verse in Horace or Catullus, in Martial or Juvenal, 
■which has the slightest reference to lues, although they 
expatiate on all the effects of debauchery with the ut- 
.most freedom and delight. 

It is very certain that the small-pox was not known 
to the Romans before the sixth century; that the 
American lues was not introduced into Europe until 
the fifteenth century ; and that leprosy is [as different 
from those two maladies, as palsy from St. Guy's or 
St. Vitus's dance. ' 

The leprosy was a scabious disease of a dreadful 
character. The Jews were more subject to it than any 
other people living in hot chmates, because they had 
neither linen, nor domestic baths. These people were 
so negligent of cleanhness and the decencies of life, 
that their legislators were obliged to make a law to 
compel them even to wash their hands. 

All that we gained in the end by engaging in the 
crusades, was the leprosy; and of all that we had taken, 
that was the only thing that remained with us. It was 
necessary everywhere to build Lazarettos, in which to 
confine the unfortunate victims of a disease at once 
pestilential and incurable. 

Leprosy, as well as fanaticism and usury, had been a 
distinguishing characteristic of the Jews. These wretch- 
ed people having no physicians, the priests took upon 
themselves the management and regulation of leprosy, 
and made it a concern of religion. This has occasion- 
ed some indiscreet and profane critics to remark, that 
the Jews were no better than a nation of savages under 
the direction of their jugglers. Their priests in fact 
never cured the leprosy, but they cut off from society 
those who were infected by it, and thus acquired a 
power of the greatest importance. Everyman labour- 
ing under this disease" was imprisoned, like a thief or 
a robber; and thus a woman who was desirous of get- 
ting rid of her husband, had only to secure the sanc- 
tion of the priest, and the unfortunate husband was 
shutup-r-it was the ' lettre de cILchet' of the day. The 
. Jews^ and those by whom they were governed, were 
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to ignoraiit, tlMttbeT imagined the nodi-holeg io gv*- 
jnentB, and the aiilaew upon walls, to he the effects of 
leprosy. They actually conceived their houses and 
clothes to have the leprosy ; thus the peo{»le Ihemsehrea, 
and their very rags and hovels, were all brought under 
the rod of the priesthood. 

One proof, that at the time of the first tntroduetion 
of lues, there was no c<Hineelion between that disorder 
and leprosy, is, that the few lepers that remained at 
the conclusion of the fifteenth century, wese offended 
at any kind of comparison between themselves and 
those who were afieeted by lues. 

Some of the persons thus affected, were in the first 
instance sent to the hospital for lepers, 4nit were re- 
ceived by them with indignation. The lepers presented 
a petition to be separated from them ; as persons im- 
prisoned for debt, or affairs of hononr, claim a right 
not to be confounded widi the oommon herd of cri- 
minals: 

We have already observed, that the parliament of 
Paris, on the sixth of March in 1496, issued an order, 
by which all persons labouring under lues, unless they 
were citiaens oi Paris, were enjoined to depart within 
twenty-four hours under pain of being hanged. This 
' order was neither christian, legal, nor judicious; but it 

E roves that lues was regarded as a new plague which 
ad nothing in common with leprosy ; as lepers were 
not hanged for residing in Paris^ whale those afflicted 
by lues were so. 

Men may bring the leprosy <en diemselves by th^ 
nncleantiness and ^th, just as is done by a species of 
animals to which the very lowest of the vt^gar may too 
naturally be compared ; but with reafMct Xo lues, it 
was a present made to .Atnecioa<by nastere. We hxm 
already reproached this same natuse, at once so kind 
and so malicious, so aa^cious and yet so bimd, with 
■defeatfeg her own o^eet i)y*tbns patsoning the source 
of life ; and we still sinceoeiy r«gBat ^t we Jnave found 
no solution of this dread&il difficulty. 

We have seen elsewhere, that man in general, one 
with another, or (as it is expressed) on the Average, 



doeft not Kre abo?e two-and^twenty years; and during 
these two-and-twenty years, be w liable to two-and- 
twenty thousand evils, many of which are incurable. 

Yet even in 4his dreadful state, mankind still strut 
ffiid figure on tbe stage of Ufe; they make love at the 
hazard of destruction; and intrigue, carry on war, and 
form projects, jutt as if ihey.were to live in luxury and 
delight for a thousand ages. 

LETTERS (MEN OF). 

In the barbarous times, when the Franks, Germans, 
Bretons, Lombards, and Spanish Mosarabians knew 
neither how to read nor write, we instituted schools and 
universities almost entirely composed of ecclesiastics, 
who, knowing only their own jargon, taught this jargon 
to those who would learn it. Academies were not 
founded until long after : the latter have despised the 
follies of the schools, but they have not always dared 
to oppose them, because there are follies which we 
lespect when they are attached to respectable things. 

Men of letters who have rendered the most service 
to the small number of thinking beings scattered Over 
the earth, are isolated scholars, true sages shut up in 
their closets, who have neither* pid}lic]y disputed in the 
universities, nor said things by halves in the acade- 
mies ; and such have almost all been persecuted. Our 
miserable race is so created, that those who walk in the 
beaten path always throw stones at thoise who w<>uld 
show theooa a new one. 

Montesquieu says, that the Scythiai^s put out the 
eyes of their slaves, tbat they might be more attentiye 
to the making pf jtbeir buibter. It is thus that the 
Inquisiiioo acts, and ahnost everyone is blinded in the 
countries in which this monst^er reigns. In England 
people have had two eyes for more than a hundred 
years. The French awe b^nniftg to op€» ooe eye-r- 
but someiioies men in place sill not even permit us io 
be one-eyed. 

These miserable statesmen are like doctor Balouard 
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of the lUlian comedy, wbo will only be served b^ the 
fool Arlequin, and who fears to hi^ve too penetrating a 
teryant 

Compose odes in praise of lord Superbns Fatas, 
madrigals for his mistress; dedicate a book of geogra- 
phy to his porter, — and you will be well recdred. 
Enlighten men, and you will be crushed. 

Descartes is obliged to quit his country ; Gassendi 
is calumniated ; Amaud passes his days in exile ; all 
the philosophers are treated as the prophets were 
among the Jews. 

Who would believe, that in the eighteenth century, 
a philosopher has been dragged before the secular 
tribunals, and treated as impious by reasoning theolo- 
gians, for having* said, that men could not practise the 
arts^ if they had no hands ? I expect that they will 
soon condemn to the galleys the first who shall have 
the insolence to say, that a man could not think if he 
had no head ; for a learned bachelor will say to him, 
the soul is a pure spirit, the head is only matter : God 
can place the soul in the heel as well as in the brain- ; 
therefore I denounce you as a blasphemer. 

The great misfortune of a man of letters is not per- 
haps being the object of the jealousy of his brother 
scholars, the victim of cabals, and the contempt of 
the powerful of the world, — it is being judged by fools. 
Fools sometimes go very far, particularly when &nati- 
cism is joined to folly, and folly to the spirit of ven- 
geance. Further, the great misfortune of a man of 
letters is generally to hold to nothing. A citizen buys 
a little situation, and is maintained by his fellow- 
citizens. If any injustice is done him, he soon finds de- 
fenders. The literary man is without aid : he resembles 
the flying fish: if he rises a little, the birds devour him; 
if he dives, the fishes eat him up.* 

Every public man pays tribute to malignity ; but he 
is repaid in deniers and honours. 



• An excellent flimtle.^T. 
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LIBEL. 



Small offensiFe books are .termed libels. These 
books are usually small, because the authors, havings 
few reasons to give, and usually writing not to inform 
but mislead, if they are desirous of being read, they 
must necessarily be brief. Names are rarely used on 
these occasions, for assassins fear being detected io th^ 
employment of forbidden weapons. 

In the time of the League and the Fronde, political 
libels abounded. Every dispute in England produce^ 
hundreds ; and a library might be forma of those writ- 
ten against Louis XIV. 

We have had theological libels for sixteen hundred 
years ; and what is worse, these are jesteeniied holy by 
the vulgar. Only see how St. Jerome treats Rufiaiw 
and Vigilantius. The latest libels are those of th^ 
Molinists and Jansenists, which amount to thousands. 
Of all this mass there remains only *' The Provincial 
Letters." 

Men of letters may dispute the number of their 
libels with the theologians. Boileau and Fontenelle, 
who attacked one another with epigrams, both said, 
that their chambers would not contain the libels with 
which they had been assailed. All these disappear 
like the leaves in autumn. Some people have main<- 
tained that anything ofTensive, written against a neighr 
bour, is a libel. 

According to them, the railing attacks which the 
prophets occasionally sang to the kings of Israel, were 
defamatory libels to excite the people to rise up against 
them. As the populace however read but lit^e .any- 
where, it is believed that these half-disclosed satire^ 
never did any g^eat harm. Sedition is produced by 
speaking to assemblies of the people, rather than by 
writing for them. For this reason, one of the first 
things done by queen Elizabeth of Ei)gland on her 
accession was, to order that ibr six months no one 
should preach without express permission. 
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The Anti-Cato of Ceesar was a libel, but Ceesar did 
more hann to Cato by tbe battle of Phanalia than by 
his Diatribes. 

The Phillippics of Cicero were libels, but the pro- 
seriptions of the Triamvirs were far more terrible 
libels. 

St. Cyril and St Gregory Nazianzen compiled libels 
against the emperor Julian, but they were so generous 
as not to publish them until after his death. 

Nothing resembles libels more than certain manu- 
festoes of sovereigns. The secretaries of the sultan 
Mustapha made a libel of his declaration of war. 

God has punished them for it: but the same spirit 
which animated Csesar, Cicero, and the secretaries of 
Mustapha, reigns in all the reptiles who spin libels in 
their garrets. ** Natura est semper sibi consoua." Who 
would belieye that the souls of Garasse, Nonotte, 
Paulian, Freron, and of Langliviet, calling himself La 
Beaumelle, were in this respect of the same temper as 
those of Ceesar, Cicero, St. Cyril, and of the secretary 
of the gprand seignor? Nothing is however more 
certain. 

LIBERTY. 

Either I am much deceived, or Locke has very well 
defined liberty to be * power.' I am still further deceived, 
"or Collins, a celebrated magistrate of London, is the 
the only philosopher who has profoundly developed this 
idea, while Clarke has only answered him as a theolo- 
gian. Of all that has been written in France on 
liberty, the following little dialogue has appeared to 
me the most comprehensive. 

A. A battery of cannon is discharged at our ears :— «- 
have you the liberty to hear it, or not to hear it, as yon 
please ? 

B. Undoubtedly I cannot hinder myself from hear- 
ing it. 

A. Are you willing that these cannon shall take off 
your head and those of your wife and daughter who 
walk with you ? 
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6. What a question ! I cannot, at least while I am: 
in my right senses, wish such a thing ; it is impossible. 

A, Good ; you necessarily hear these cannon^ and 
you necessarily wish, not for the death of yourself and 
your family by a discharge from them. You have nei-» 
ther the power of not hearing it, nor the power of 
wishing to remain here. 

B. That is clear.* 

A, You have, I perceive, advanced thirty paces to 
be out of the reach of the cannon; you have had the 
power of walking these few steps with me. 

B. That is also very clear. 

A. And if you had been paralytic, you could not 
have avoided being exposed to this battery ; you would 
necessar^y have heard, and received a wound from the 
cannon ; and you would have as necessarily died. 

B. Nothing is more true. 

A. In what then consists your liberty, if not in the 
power that your body has acquired of performing 
that which from absolate necessity your will requires ? 

B. You embarrass me. Liberty then is nothing 
more than the power of doing what I wish ? 

A. Reflect ; and see whether liberty can be under- 
stood otherwise. 

B. In this casC) my hunting dog is as free as myself; 
he has necessarily the will to run when he sees a hare ; 
and the power of running, if there is nothing the mat- 
ter with his legs, I have therefore nothing above my 
dog : you reduce me to the state of the beasts. 

A. These are poor sophisms, and they are poor 

r 

* A witless person, in a small, decent, polite, and above all well- 
reasoned writing, objects, that if the prince orders B. to remain 
exposed to the cannon, he will remain. Yes, no doubt, if he has 
more courage, or rather more fear of shame, than love of life, as it 
oOten happens. But firstly, we treat here of a very different case. 
Secondly, when the instinct of the fear of shame overpowers th& 
instinct of self-preservation, the man is as much necessitated to 
remain exposed to the cannon, as he is necessitated to fly when he. 
IS not ashamed to do so. The mean-spirited author was obliged to. 
aiake ri4i<;uloas objections, and to say injurious things j and phi- 
losophers feel themselves necessitated to laugb at and to pardon 
him. 
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sophists wbo have instructed you. You are nnwilliDg 
to be ffee like vour dog. Do you not eat, sleep, aod 
wopagate like Dtm, and nearly in ^e same altitudes? 
Would you smell otherwise than by your nose ? Why 
would you possess liberty differently from year dog ? 

B* But I have a soul which reasons, and my dog 
scarcely reasons at all. He has nothing beyond sim- 
ple ideas, while I have a thousand metaphysical ideas. 

A. Well, you are a thousand times more free than 
he is : you have a thousand times more power of think- 
ing than he has; but still you are not free in any 
other manner than your dog is free. 

B. What ! am I not free to will what I like ? 
A. What do you understand by that ? 

B» I understand what all the world understands. 
Is it not every day said, that the will is free ? 

A. An adage is not a reason : explain yourself 
better. 

B. I understand, that I am free to will as I please. 
A. With your permission, that is nonsense ; see 

you not that it is ridiculous to say — I will will ? Con- 
sequently, you necessarily will the ideas only which 
are presented to you. Will you be married, — ^yes 
or no? 

. B. Suppose I answer, that I will neither the one nor 
the other? 

A. In that case you would answer like him who scad — 
Some believe cardinal Mazarine dead, others believe 
him living: I believe neither the one nor the other. 

B. Well, I will marry ! 

A* Aye* that i& an answer.. Why will yoa msavy- ? 

B. Because I am in love with a young, beautifVi], 
sweet, well-educated, rich girl, who sings very well, 
whose parents are very honest people, and I flatter my- 
self that I am beloved by her and welcome to the. 
fiunily. 

A. There is a reason. Yon see that you cannot wSI 
without a motive.. I declare to you that you are free 
to marry,, thai is to say, that you have the. power oi 
«gxiiiig the contract, kipping ^e wedding, and sleep-^ 
ing with your wife* 
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B. How! t cannot will without a motive? Then 
what will become of the other proverb — * Sit pro ratione 
voluntas/ — ^my will is my reason — I will because I will? 

A. It is an absurd one, my dear friend ; you would 
then have an effect without a cause. 

B. What! when I play at odd or even, have I a 
reason for choosing even rather than odd ? 

A. Undoubtedly. 

B. And what is this reason, if you please ? 

A. It is, that the idea of even is presented to your 
mind rather than the opposite idea. It would be extra- 
ordinary if th^re were cases in which we will because 
there is a motive, and others in which we will without > 
one. When you would marry, you evidently perceiw 
the predominant reason for it ; you perceive it not when 
you play at odd or even, and yet there must be one. 

B. Therefore, once more, I am not free. 

A. Your will is not free, but your actions are. You 
are free to act when you have the power of acting. 

B. But all the books that I have read on the liberty 
of indifference .... 

A. What do you understand by the liberty of indif- 
ference ? 

B. I understand spitting on the rieht or the left 
hand — sleeping on the right or left side — ^walking up 
and down four times or five. ^ 

A. That would be a pleasant liberty, truly ! God 
would have made you a fine present, much to boast of, 
certainly ! What use to you would be a power which 
could only be exercised on such futile occasions ? But 
in truth it is ridiculous to suppose the will of willing 
to spit on the right or left. Not only the will of will- 
ing is absurd, but it is certain that several little cir- 
cumstances determine these acts which you call indif- 
ferent. You are no more free in these acts than in 
others. Yet you are free at all times, and in all places, 
when you can do what you wish to do. 

B. I suspect . that you are right. I will think 
upon it. 

VOL. IT. H H 
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UBERTY OF OPINION, 

Towards the year 1707, the time at which die 
English gained the battle of Saragpsa, protected For- 
togal, and for some time gave a king to Spain, lord 
Boldmindy a general officer who had been wounded, 
was at the waters of Barege. He there met with 
count Medroso, who having fallen from his horse be- 
hind the baggage, at a league and a half from the field 
of battle, also came to take the waters. He was a 
familiar of the Inquisition, while lord Boldmind was 
only familiar in conversation. One day after Iheir 
wine, he held this dialogue with Medroso. 

BOLDMIND. 

You are then the sergeant of the Dominicans ? Yoa 
exercise a villainous trade. 

MEDROSO. 

It is true ; but I would rather be their servant than 
their victim, and I have preferred the unhappiness of 
burning my neighbour to tliat of being roasted myself. 

BOLDMIVD. 

What a horrible alternative ! You were a hundred 
times happier under the yoke of the Moors, who freely 
suffered you to abide in all your superstitions, and con«- 
querors as they were, arrogated not to themselves the 
strange right of sending souls to hell. 

M£DROSO. 

What would you have? It i» not permitted ns 
either to write, speak, or even to think. W we speak, 
it is easy to misinterpret our words, and sdll more our 
writings ; and as we cannot be condemned in an auto- 
da-f^ for our secret thoughts, we are menaced with 
being burned eternally by the order of God himself, ir 
we think not like the jacobins. They have persuaded 
the government, that if we had common sense tiie 
entire state would be in combustion, and the nation- 
become the most miserable upon earth.* 

* Precisely as at present.-— T. 
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BOLDMIKD. 

Do you believe that we English, who cover the Seas 
with vessels, and who go to gain battles for you in the 
«outh of Europe, ean be so unhappy. Do you perceive 
tbftt the Dutch, who have ravished £rom you almost 
all your discoveries in India, and who at present aie 
x€y>ked as your protectors, are cursed of God for having 
given an entire liberty to the press, and for making 
commerce of the thoughts of men ? Has the Romati 
empire been less powerful because TuUius Cicero has 
written with &eedom? 

MEDR090. 

Who is this Tullius Cicero? I have never heard 
Ms name pronounced at St. Hermandad. 

BOLDMIKB. 

He was a batchelor of the university of Rome, who 
wrote that which he thought, lik« Julius Ceesar, Mai^ 
eus Aurelius, Titus Lucretius Cams, Plinius, Seneca,;, 
and other sages. 

MEDROSO. 

I know none of them; but I am told that the catho — 
lie religion, Biscayan and Roman, is lost if we begin to 
think. 

BOLDMIND. 

It is not for you to believe it ; for you are sure that 
your religion is divine, and that the gates of hell can- 
not prevail against it. If that is the case, nothing will 
ever destroy it. 

M£DROS0. 

No ; but it may be reduced to very little ; and it is 
through having thought, that Sweden, Denmark, aU 
your island, and the half of Germany groan under the 
frightful misfortune of not being subjects of the pope. 
It is even said, that if men continue to follow th^ 
false lights, they will soon have merely the simple ado- 
ration of God and of virtue. If the gates of hell ever 
prevail so far, what will become of the holy ofB<3e ? 

BOLDMIlirD. 

If the first christians had not the liberty of thought, " 
does it not f>llow that there would have been no cltfis- 
ttanity ? 

HH 2 
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XEVDROSO. 

I underttand you not. 

BOLDMIND. 

I readily beliere it I would say, that if Tiberioa 
and the first emperors had fostered jacobins, they 
would have hindered the first christians from having^ 
pens and ink ; and had it not been a long time per- 
mitted in the Roman empire to think freely, it would 
be imposssible for the christians to establish their dog*- 
mas. If therefore Christianity was only formed by 
liberty of opinion, by what contradiction, by what in- 
justice, would you now destroy the liberty on which 
alone it is founded ? 

When some afiair of interest is proposed to us, do 
we not examine it for a long time before we conclude 
upon it? What interest in the world is so great as our 
•eternal happiness or misery ? There are a hundred reli- 

Sions on earth, which all condemn us if we believe your 
ogmas, which they call impious and absurd; why 
therefore not examine these dogmas ? 

MEDROSO. 

How can' I examine them ? I am not a jacobin* 

BOLDMIKD. 

You are a man, and that is sufficient. 

MEDROSO. 

Alas ! you are more of a man than lam. 

BOLDMIND. 

You have only to teach yourself to think; you are 
bom with a mind, you are a bird in the cage of the In- 
quisition, the holy office has clipped your wings, but 
they will grow again. He who knows not geometry, 
ean learn it : all men can instruct themselves. Is it 
ahameful to put your soul into the hands of those to 
whom you would not entrust your money ? Dare to 
think for yourself. 

MEDROSO. 

It is said, that if the world thought for itself, it 
would produce strange confusion. 

BOLDMIKD. 

Quite the contrary. When we assist at a spectacle 
every one freely tells his opinion of it, and the public 
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peace is not thereby disturbed ; bat if some insolent 
protector of a poet would force all people of taste U> 
proclaim that to be good which appears to them bad^ 

' blows would follow, and the two parties would throw 

apples of discord at one another's heads, as once hap- 

f pened at London. Tyrants over mind have caused a I 

part of the misfortunes t!^;he world. We are happy^ 

I m England only because every one freely eujoys the 

> right of speaking his opinion. 

i MEDXOSO. 

i We are all very tranquil at Lisbon, where no person 

i dares speak his. 

BOLDMIKD. 

I You are tranquil, but you are not happy : it is the 

I tranquillity of galley-slaves, who row in cadence and in 

silence. 

! MEDR060. 

I You believe then that my soul is at the galleys ? 

! BOLDMIKB. 

Yes, and I would deliver it. 

MEDROSO. 

But if I find myself well at the galleys? 

BOLDMIKD. 

Why then you deserve to be there. 

LIBERTY OF THE PRESS. 

What harm can the prediction of Jean Jacques do 
to Russia?* Any? We allow him to explain it in a 
mystical, typical, allegorical sense, according to cus- 
tom. The nations which will destroy the Russians 
will possess the belles-lettres, mathematics, wit, and 
politeness, which degrade man and pervert nature. 

* Rou§ieau predicted the speedy destruction of the empire of 
Russia, because Peter I. sought to spread the arts and sciences 
throughout his empire. But unfortunately for the prophet, the arts 
■ and sciences existed only in the new capital, and were there 
•Inost cultivated by foreign hands alone; yet these lights, 
though confined to the capital, have contributed to augment the 
power of Russia, and never has it been less exposed to events 
which might destroy a great empire, than since the time to whidi 
Rooasemi propliMied.— iPytiMll Bd. 

HH 3 
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From five to six thousand pamphlets have been 
printed in Holland against Louis XIV. none of which 
contributed to make him lose the battles of Blenheim, 
Turin, and Ramillies. 

In general, we have as natural a right to make use 
of our pen as our language, at our perils, risk, and 
fortune. I know many books which fieitigue, but I 
know of none which have done real evil, llieologians, 
or pretended politicians, cry— -'< Religion is destroyed, 
the government is lost, if you print certain truths or 
certain paradoxes. Never attempt to think, till you 
have demanded permission from a monk or an officer. 
It is against good order for a man to think for himself. 
Homer, Plato, Cicero, Virgil, Pliny, Horace, never 
published anything but with the approbation of the 
doctors of the Sorbonne and of the holy Inquisition." 

*' See into what horrible decay the liberty of the 
press brought England and Holland. It is true that 
they possess the commerce of the whole world, and 
that England b victorious on sea and land ; .but it is 
merely a false g rea toess , a false opulence : they hasten 
with long strides toTlRir ru)nr~^A.n ellltghtened people 
cannot subsist." 

None cftn reason more justly, my friends ; but let us 
see, if you please, what state has been lost by a book. 
The most dangerous, the most pernicious of all, is that 
of Spinosa. Not only in the character of a Jew he 
attacks the New Testament; but in the character of a 
scholar he ruins the Old ; his system of atheism is a 
thousand times better composed and reasoned than 
those of Straton and of Epicurus. We have need of 
the most profound sagacity to answer to the arguments 
by which he endeavours to prove, that one substance 
cannot form another. 

Like yourself, I detest this book, which I perhaps 
understand better than you, and to which you have 
very badly replied ; but have you discovered that this 
book has changed the face of the world? Has any 
preacher lost a florin of his income by the publication 
of the works of Spinosa ? Is there a bishop whose 
rents have diminished ? On the contrary, their revenues 
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have doubled since his time : all the ill is reduced to 
a small number of peaceable readers, who have exa- 
mined the arguments of Spinosa in their closets, and 
have written for or against them works but little known. 
For yourselves, it is of little consequence to have 
caused to be printed — * ad usum Delphini' — the atheism 
of Lucretius (as you have already been reproached with 
doing) — no trouble, no scandal, has ensued from it : so 
leave Spinosa to live in peace in Holland. Lucretius 
was left in repose at Rome. 

But if there appears among you any new book, the 
ideas of which shock your own (supposing you have 
any) or of which the author may be of a party contrary 
to yours ; or what is worse, of which the author may 
not be of any party at all, then you cry out * Fire !* and 
let all be noise, scandal, and uproar in your small 
corner of the earth. There is an abominable man who 
has printed, that if we had no hands we could not make 
shoes nor stockings. Devotees cry out, furred doc- 
tors assemble, alarms multiply from college to college, 
from house to house, and why ? For five or six pages, 
about which there will no longer be a question at the 
end of three months. Does a book displease you*? 
refute it. Does it tire you ? read it not. 

Oh ! say you to me, the books of Luther aiid Calvin 
have destroyed the Roman catholic religion in one 
half of Europe ? Why say not also, that the books of 
the patriarch Photius nave destroyed this Roman reli- 
gion in Asia, Africa, Greece, and Russia? 

You deceive yourself very grossly, when you think 
that you have been ruined by books. The empire of 
Russia is two thousand leagues in extent, and there 
are not six men who are aware of the points disputed 
by the Greek and Latin church. If the monk Luther, 
John Calvin, and the vicar Zuinglius, had been con-> 
tent with writing, Rome would sull subjugate all the 
states that it has lost; but these people and their adhe- 
rents ran from town to town, from house to house, ex- 
citing the women, and were maintained by princes. 
Fury which tormented Amata, and which, according to 
Virgil, whipped her like a top, was not more turbulent. 
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Know, thmt one enthnstastic, facdoos, ^norant, soppk, 
▼ chcm e n t cairadim, the emissary of some amlMtioas 
SMnks, preaching, confesnng, coflummicaliog, and ca- 
hailing, will much sooner overthrow a province, than a 
hundred anthors can enlighten it. It was not the Ko- 
ran which caused Mahomet to succeed : it was Maho- 
met who caused the success of the Koran. 

No — Rome has not been vanquished by books; it 
has been so by having cansed Europe to revolt at its 
rapacity ; by the public sale of indulgences ; for baviog 
insulted men, and wishing to govern them like domestic 
animals ; for having abused its power to such an ex- 
cess that it is astonishing a single village remains to it 
Henry VIII. Elizabeth, the duke of Saxe, the landgrave 
of Hesse, the princes of Orange, the Cond^s and Colig- 
nis, have done all, and books nodiing. Trumpets have 
never gained battles, nor caused any walls to fall eac- 
cept those of Jericho. 

You fear books, as certain small cantons fear violins. 
Let us read, and let us dance — these two amusements 
will never do any harm to the world. 

LIFE. 

The following passage is found in the ^^ System de la 
Nature," London edition, page 84 : — " We ought to de- 
fine lifCf before we reason concerning soul; but I hold 
it to be impossible to do so.'' 

On the contrary, I think a definition of life very pos- 
sible. Life is organization with the faculty of sensa- 
tion. Thus all animals are said to live. Life is attri- 
buted to plants, only by a species of metaphor or cate- 
chresis. They are organized and vegetate ; but being 
incapable of sensation^ do no not properly possess life. 

We may however live without actual sensation; f<Mrwe 
feel nothing in a complete apoplexy, in a lethargy, or 
in a sound sleep without dreams, but y^t possess the 
capacity of sensation. Many p^s<m8, it is too well known, 
have been buried ahv^, like Roman vestals, and it is 
what happens after every battle, especially in eold conn- 
tries. A soldier lies without motion, and breath- 
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less, who, if he were duly assisted, might recover; but 
to settle the matter speedily, they bury him. 

What is this capacity of sensation f Formerly, life 
and soul meant the same thing, and the one was no 
better understood than the other; at bottom, is it more 
understood at present? 

In the sacred books of the Jews, soul is always used 
for life. 

** Dixit etiam Deus, producant aquse reptile animse 
viventis."* 

And God said. Let the waters bring forth abundantly 
the moving creature which hath a living soul. 

'' Creavit Deus cete grandia, et omnem animam 
yiventem, atque motabilem quam produxerant aquse.'' 

And God created great dragons (tannitiim) and 
every living soul that moveth, which the waters brought 
forth. 

It is difficult to explain the creation of these watery 
dragons, but such is the text, and it is for us to 
submit to it. 

^'Producat terra animam viventem in genere suo, 

jumenta et reptiUa.^'f 

Let the earth produce the living soul after its kind, 
cattle, and creeping things. 

'' Et in quibus est anima vivens, ad vescendum.^J 

And to everything wherein there is a living soul, 
(every green herb) for meat. 

'^ £t inspiravit in faciem ejus spiraculum vitse, et fac- 
tus est homo in animam viventem.'*§ 

AncT breathed into his nostrils the breath of life, 
and man became a living soul. 

** Sanguinem enim animarum vestrarum requiram de 
manu cunctarum betiarum, et de manu hominis,'* &c. 

I shall require back your souls from the hands of 
man and beast. 

Souls here evidently signify lives. The sacred text 
certainly did not mean, that beasts had swallowed the 
souls of men, but their blood, which is their life; and 

• Gen. i. 90. f Ibid i. 84. t Ibid i. 90. § Ibid ii. 7. 



M to the bsndi'^feQ by this text to beasts, it signifies 
their claws. 

In riiort, nore tkm tiro hmndred passa^s may be 
qnoled in which the soul b used lor the Itfe, both of 
beasts and nan; but not one which explains either 
life or soul. 

if life be the fhcolty of sensation, whence this fa- 
culty? In reply to this question, all the learned quote 
systems, and these systems are destructive of each 
other. But why anxious to ascertain the soncee -of 
sensation? It ts as difficult to conceive the p«wer 
which binds all things to a common centre, as to con<- 
oeive the cause of aninsal sensation. Hie direction of 
the needle towards the poie, the paths of oomets. Bad 
a diousand other phenomena, are equally incompre- 
iKnsible. 

Properties of matter exist, the principle of which 
will never be known to us; and that of sensation, with- 
out which there cannot be life, is among the nmnber. 

Is it possible to live without experiencing sensation? 
No. An infant which dies in a lethargy that has lasted 
from its birth, has existed, but not lived. 

Let us imagine an idiot unable to form oomj^ex ideas, 
but who possesses sensation; he certainly lives withoot 
thinking, forming simjde ideas from bis sensations. 

Thought therefore is not necessary to Ule, since this 
idiot has lived without thinking. 

Hence, certain thinkers think that thongfat is not of 
the essence of man. They maintain that many idiots 
who think not, are men ; and so decidedly men, as to 
produce other men, without the power of constnKtia^ 
a single argument. 

The doctors who maintain the essentiality of thou|(ht^ 
reply that these idiots have certain ideas from their 
sensation. 

. Bold reasoners rejoin, that a well*tsttght mind pos- 
sesses more oonsecutive ideas and is very superior to 
these idiots, whence has sprung a grand dispute upon 
the soul, of which we shall speak — ^possibly at too great 
a length — in the article Soul. 
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Perhaps there aever was a mcure sage, a more me- 
thodical genius, oever a more accurate logiciao, than 
Locke; yet he was by no means a gjeat mathema- 
tician. He could never submit to the fatigue of cal- 
culations, nor endure the dry and barren nature of ma«-^ 
thematical truths, which do not at first present the 
mind with any sensible im^e ; and no man was ever a 
more decisive evidence, that it is possible to have a 
geometrical mind, without the assistance of geometry. 
Before his time, great philosophers had decided posi- 
tively in what the soul of man< consisted. But as they 
knew nothing at all about the manner, they were just as 
might be expected, all of different opinions. 

' In Greece, the cradle both of arts and errors, and in 
Ti^ich the strength and weakness of the human mind 
have been so strikingly displayed, men reasoned, as 
we ourselves do now, upon the subject of the soul. 
The divine Anaicagorafi — to whom an altar was raised, 
for having taught mankind that the sun was larger than 
the Pelopennesus^ that snow was black, and that tlie 
heavens were composed of stone — asserted that the soul 
was an aerial spirit, but nevertheless immortal. Bio- 
genes, a diflFerent man from him who became a cynic, 
alter having been a dealer in base codn, asserted, that 
the soul was a portion of the very substance of God 
himself; an idea which was at least brilliant and 
dazzhng. Epicurus composed it of parts, like body* 
Aristotle, who has been explainedin innumerable ways^ 
because he was utterly unintelligible, believed, if we 
refiar for his belief to some of his disieipks, that 'die 
understanding of all men was one and the same sub- 
stance. The divine Plato, master of tiie divine Ark*- 
totle, smd the divine Socrates^ master of the divine. 
Plato, pronounced the soul corpereal and etemaL 
ISie d^non of Socrales had undeubtedly iofoimed' him 
Tlhat it w«s« There . are,, indeed, people' who> pretend 
thata.man who boasted of having a^ familiar g6nius> 
must ieeititabiy. have been a little fodlish^ or alitde 
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koaTish; bat such people are extremely difficult to 
please. 

With respect to our fathers of the church, many in 
the early ages thought the human soul, and angels, 
and God himself, corporeal. The world improyes and 
refines every day. St Bernard, according to the con- 
fession of father Mabillon, taught on the subject of the 
soul, that after death it did not see God in heaven, 
but communed solely with the humanity of Jesus 
Christ. For this once, he was not believed upon his 
word; and indeed, the adventure of the crusade had 
rather discredited his oracles. Numberless schoolmen 
appeared afterwards upon the stage in pompous suc- 
cession, such as the irrefe^ble doctor,* the subtle 
doctor,t the angelic doctor,^ the seraphic doctor,§ and 
the cherubic doctor, all of whom were perfectly con- 
fident they understood the nature of the human soul, 
but at the same time always spoke about it as if they 
wished no one else should understood it. Our own 
countryman Descartes, bom to detect the errors of an- 
tiquity, but unfortunately also to substitute his own 
in their room, and urged on by that spirit of system 
which bhnds the strongest understandings, conceived 
he had demonstrated that the soul was the same thing 
as thought; as matter, according to him, is the same 
thing as extension. He affirms strongly, that a -man 
always thinks, and that the soul arrives in the body 
provided with a whole stock of metaphysical notions, 
acquainted with God, with space and infinity, m pos- 
session of all sorts of abstract ideas, full, in short, of 
beautiful and sublime knowledge, which, most un- 
luckily, it totally forgets immediately on its departure 
from the mother's womb. Father Malebranche, of the 
Oratory, in his sublime illusions, does not admit the 
doctrine of innate ideas ; but he had no doubt but that 
we saw all in God, and that God, if we may so express 
ourselves, was in fact our soul. 

After so many random reasoners had been thus 
forming what might have been called the Romance of 
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the Soul, a sage appears who has modestly presented 
us with the history of ^t. Mr. Lock^ha^ developed hu- 
man reason to man, just as a skilful anatomist explain9 
the springs and structure of the human hody. H9 
avails himself of all the light that can be derived from 
natural philosophy ; he sometimes ventures to speak 
affirmatively ; but he also ventures to express doubt. 
Ins^ad of displaying definitions of what we are little 
or not all acquainted with, he examines, step by step, 
what we wish to be acquainted with. He begins with 
an infant at its birth ; he follows slowly and cautiously 
the progress of its understanding; and he sees what it 
has in common with brutes, and what it has above 
them. He consults particularly his own testimony — 
the evidence of consciousness. " I leave those," says 
he, " who are ^.etter informed on the subject than my- 
self, to discuss whether the soul exists before, or not. 
until after the orgaiuzation of the body, but I acknow- 
ledge it has fallen to my lot to have one of those heavy 
and inert souls which do not always think ; and. I am 
even unfortunate enough to conceive, that it may very 
possibly be no more necessary that the soul should be 
always thinking, than that the body should be always 
in motion.** ' 

With regard to myself, I pride myself in being on 
this subject as simple as Mr. Locke. No one can ever 
induce me to believe that I am always thinking; and I 
feel no more disposed than he was, to imagine that a 
few weeks after my conception I was a very knowing 
soul, acquainted with a thousand things which I forgot 
on being bom; and that I have to no purpose whatever 
possessed, while in the womb, invaluable stores of 
information, which abandoned me the instant I really; 
wanted them, and which I hs^ve n^ver since been able 
to recover. 

Locke, after having destroyed innate ideas; aftev 
having wisely renounced the vanity of believing that 
man always thinks ; having well established the princi- 
ple, that all our ideas ^e derived to us through the 
senses ; haying examined our simple and analysed our 
compound ideas, having followed the human mind 
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through all its operations; having pointed out tbe im- 
perfections of the various languages employed by man- 
kind, and the abuse we make of words almost eveiy 
moment of our lives, — Locke, I say, at last considers 
the extent, or rather the nothing^ss, of human know- 
ledge. It is in this chapter that he ventures modestly 
to observe — " We shall perhaps, never be capable of 
knowing, whether a being purely material thinks or 
not" This judicious and guarded observation was 
considered by more than one divine, as neither more 
nor less than a scandalous and impious declaration, 
that the soul is material and mortal. Some English 
devotees, after their usual manner, sounded the alarm. 
The superstitious are in society what poltroons are in 
an army, — they both feel and excite causeless terror. 
The cry was, that Mr. Locke wished to overturn reli- 
gion : the subject, however, had nothing to do with 
religion at all ; it was purely a philosophical question, 
and perfectly independent of faith and revelation. It 
was only necessary to examine, without acrimony or heat, 
whether there is any contradiction in saying — " Matter 
may think, and God may communicate thought to mat- 
ter.'* But theologians too often begin with passionately 
charging the man who does not join in their opinion 
with blaspheming or insulting God ; somewhat resem- 
bling in this the bad poets, who thought that Despreaux 
spoke contemptuously of the king, because he was 
laughing at themselves. Doctor Stillingfleet obtained 
the reputation of a temperate controversialist, merely 
for abstaining in the discussion from positive and per-' 
sonal abuse of Mr. Locke. He entered the lists with 
him, but was decidedly defeated; for he argued like 
a divine, and Locke like a philosopher well acquainted 
with the strength and weakness of the human mind, 
and fighting with weapons the temper of which he well 
knew and justly confided in. 

SECTION II. 

Every philosopher is destined to endure reviling and 
calumny. For one man capdhle of replying with reason, 
there are a hundred who have nothing to advance but? 
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abuse, and every on6'pays with the money which he 
possesses. My ears are every day dinned and wearied 
with the exclamations — " Locke denies the immortality 
of the soul; Locke destroys morality;" and what is 
surprising, if anything could surprise, is, that out of 
all those who iu this manner bring accusations against 
the morality of Locke, there are very few indeed that 
have ever read him, fewer still that have understood 
him, and none whom it is not ogr duty to wish 
possessed of such virtues as were possessed by that great 
man, who so truly merited the epithets of wise and 
good. 

Malebranche is read at Paris eagerly and with de* 
light. A number of editions of his metaphysical romance 
have been printed ; but I have remarked that there is 
little of him read besides the ghapters relating to the 
errors of the senses and imagination. There are very 
few readers who examine the abstract part of the work.. 
Those who have any knowledge of the French character 
will easily believe me, when I assert it as my firm 
opinion, that if Malebranche, instead of expatiating on 
the errors of the senses and imagination, had assumed 
that they were already sufiicienUy known by philoso- 
phers, and entered immediately upon his speculation 
on matter, he would not have had one follower, and 
would scarcely have had any readers. He confounded 
the reason of those whom he delighted by his style. 
His readers believed him on subjects which they did 
not understand, because he had begun intelligibly and 
reasonably on subjects within their grasp ; he seduced 
because he was pleasing, as Descartes did because he 
was daring. Locke was merely wise ; accordingly, twenty 
years were required to dispose of the first edition of 
nis work ^' On the Human Understanding," which was 
printed in Holland. There never was a man who 
among us has been less read and more condemned 
than Locke. The echoes of calumny and ignorance 
every day repeat — " Locke did not believe the immor- 
tality of the soul ; he must therefore have been a bad 
man." I leave to others the task of confuting so 
base a falsehood respecting that individual. I limit my- 
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ietf to sbowing the absaVdity of the general conclusion. 
The doctrine of the hnmortuilj of the soal was for a 
tery long dme nnknown to ail the world. The first 
Jews were ignorant of it. Was there n6 man of pro- 
BitT or virtue among th'em ? Did not the Jndaic faV, 
ttluioiigh it tanght nothing concerning the i&atdre oir 
hnriforaiity of the Sonl, te^ch neverdieless tnor^t^^t 
Even although we were not at the present day assm^ 
by faith that we ai^ imteortal, althongh wehad it clelcr 
to demonstration that everything belonging to ns >S^ 
solved and perished with onr ^^ishable bodies, fi% 
surely should, notwithstanding all this, be found fo 
adore the God that made us, and to fblloihr Ifie direcifon 
of that reason which he has bestoWed upon us. Weie 
our life and our whole ekilstence to endure only for a 
single day, it is certain that, in order to pass that day 
in happiness, it would be necessary to be virtuous; ana 
it is evident that, in every country and every age, befng 
virtuous consists simply and solely in ^' d6ii^g to others 
what men could reasonably desire should be done to 
tiiemselves/' Ft is this genuine virtue, the daughter of 
reason, and not of fear, which influenced and gu?ded 
aH the sages of antiquity; it is this which, in our own 
times, regulated the life of a Descartei^, that distin- 
ffuished harbinger of natural philosophy; 6f a Newton, 
the great interpreter of natfire; of 4i Loc^e, who alolrfe 
brought the human mind acquainted with itself; and 
of a Bayle, that impartial &nd enlightened Obiter, ^ 
tnAj estimable as he was grossly calumniated ; for to 
the honour of letters it must be remarked, that philo- 
sophy makes an upright heart, as gebmetry does a cor- 
rect head. But, not merely ^as Lodte a virtuohs 
man; not merely was he a believer in the lAimortality 
of the 80^1, but lie never did, in ftcct, assert that mitter 
thinks ; he only said that matter may think, if it is the 
will of God that it should do i^o, and that it is rash and 
absurd to deny tllat God has tiie power to make it 
think, 

I will, however, even supp*6i^e that he ^id,. and that 
others before hhn sSfid, that God h^d in Act given 
thought to matter ; does it thence follow that the soul 
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is mortal? The schools loudly exclaim, th^t every com-^ 
pound bein^ retains the nature of that pf which it is 
compounded ; that matter is perishable pnd divisible, 
and that accordingly the soul would be perishable and 
divisible like it. The whole of this is equally false. 

It is false, that if God chose to make matter think, 
thought would be a compound of matter ; for thought 
would be simply a gift of God, added to that unknown 
being which we call matter ; just in the same manner 
as God has added to it the attraction of centripetal 
force and motion, attributes independent of divisibility. 

It is false, that even in the system of the schools, mat- 
ter is infinitely divisible. We assume, indeed, divisibility 
to infinity in geometry ; but that science deals merely 
with our ideas, and while we assume lines without 
width, and points without extension, we also assume an 
infinity of circles passing between a tangent and a 
given circle. 

But when we come to the examination of actual 
nature, then infinite divisibility vanishes. Matter,, 
it is true, remains infinitely divisible ideally, but it.is 
necessarily indivisible, and that same science of geo- 
metry which demonstrates to me that my thought may 
eternally divide matter, likewise demonstrates to me, 
that there are in matter parts indivisible and perfectly 
solid. The following is the demonstration. 

Since we must necessarily suppose the existence of 
pores in every description of elements into which we 
imagine matter divisible to infinity, the quantity of solid 
matter that will remain will be expressed by the pro- 
duct of an infinite series of terms each smaller than 
the other; but such a product amounts necessarily to 
zero; and therefore, if matter were physically infinitely 
divisible, there would be no matter at all. This 
shows, by the way, that M. de Malezieux, in his Ele- 
ments of Geometry, for the duke of Burgundy is per- 
fectly incorrect in maintaining that there is an absolute 
incompatibility between units and parts indivisible to 
infinity. In this doctrine he is doubly mistaken ; he is 
mistaken in not adverting to the circumstance that a 
uftit is the object of our thought, and divisibility ano- 
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tlier object of our thought, iifiich are by no means In- 
compatible ; for I can m^e a unit of a Ibund'red and k 
hnnared of a unit ; and he is farther mistaken in not 
adverting tb the difference that exists between matter 
divisible in thought, and matter divisible in ^tct. 

You enquire perhaps what all this pibves ? 

That there are parts of matter imperishable ahd m- 
divisible; that the ahnighty Ood their cr^lor may, 
whenever he pleasfeft, unite thought to one of these 
parts, and preserve it for ever. I by no means assert; 
that my reason instructs me God has actually done 
this ; 1 merely say, that it teaches me it may be done. 
I say, with the judicious Locke, that it bielongs not to 
Ufi, who are only of yesterday, to dare to set bounds to 
the power of the Creator, the infinite being, the onlf 
' necessary and immutable existence. 

Mr. Locke says, that it is impossible fbr reason to 
prove the spirituality of the soul ; J add, that there Is 
not a man in the world who is not convinced of that 
truth. 

It is unquestionable, that if a man were fully per- 
suaded he should be more free and more hap^y in quit- 
ting his habitation, he would quit it instantly ; but we 
cannot believe the soul to be spiritual. Without conceiv- 
ing it to be in prison in the body, in which it is in 
general, if not absolutely miserable, at least restless 
and melancholy; we ought therefore naturally to be 
delighted to leave our prison. But what ihan is de- 
lighted to die through such a motive? 

. '. . ^uoi) si immortAtis nostra foVet mens, 
Non j4iA »€ morfens diftsotvi coViqtiereluri 
/Sed magis ire fonts, vestemqu^ relii^qifer^ tit atiguis 
Gauderet prcelunga senex aut Qorliua c^us. 

Lucretius, iii. 611 — 614. 

The soul immbrf ^1, why doth then the mind 
Con)pltfi'n of deith, why hot rejoice to find 
HeVself lt\ loose, iind leave thi^ ctay behhidf 
As snakes, whene*er the eircliD^ yeiir i^t'tirnl^ 
Rejoice to cast their skinft, or deer their horns. ^ 

Creech. 

w^ should endeavour to ascertain^ not what o^er 
men have said upon this matter, but what our ow« 



reftson is able to discover to tiS, ind^ehdfeMy of tJi'6 
opinions of matik^d. 

LOVE. 

Theue are ^o hmny kinds of lore, thftt in otder td 
aefine it, we scarcely know which to direct our attentioii 
to. Some boldly apply the name of * tove ' to ft caprice 
of a few days, a Connection without tittacfement, h 
passion without affection, the aiSectatiohs of cefcisbeism*, 
a cold usage, a i^omahtic fency, a taste Speedily followed 
by distaste. They apply the bame to a thotisand chi- 
meras. 

Should any philosophers be inclined "profoundly td 
investigate a subject in itself so little philosophical, they - 
may recur to the banqViet of Plato, in Which Socrates, 
the decent and honourable lover of Alcibiades and 
Agathon, converses with them on the metaphysics of 
love. 

Lucretius speaks of it more as a natural philosopher ; 
and Virgil follows the' Sample of Lucretius. "Amor 
omnibus idem." 

It is the embroidery of imagination on the stuff of 
nature. If you wish to form an idea of love, look at 
the sparrows in yout garden; behold your doves; 
pontemplate the bull when introduced to the heifer; 
look at that powerful and spirited horse which two of 
your grooms are conducting to the mai^ that quietly 
awaits him, and is evidently pleased at his approach ; 
observe the flashing of his eyes, notice the stferiglh 
and loudness of his neighings^ the boundings, the cur- 
vettings, the ears ertectj the mouth opistting with con- 
vulsive gaspings, tjie distiende*d liostms, tht» breath of 
fire, the r?tllfed and waving mane, and the impetuous 
tnovetoleltt ^itti %hich b^ ru^h'efe tA^airds the object which 
nature bias destihed for Hiih; do hot; however, bejealoifs 
V>f his happiness ; bVi't reflect bb the aidv^htages of the 
human species; X^ey aff6't*d 4m|Ae compensation in 
love for all those ivhicfc hitdre hftis cfoAfelted oh mei'e 
animals— sttiength, beauty, Fightttegs, and rabidity. 
There are some classes, however, even of animals 



toCally nnacquainted with sexual association. Fishes 
are destitate of this enjoyment. The female deposits 
her millions of eggs on the slime of the ¥raters, and the 
male that meets them passes over them and communi- 
cates the vital principle, neither consorting with, or 
perhaps even perceiving the female to whom they 
belong. 

The greater part of those animals which copulate 
are sensible of the enjoyment only by a single sense ; 
and when appetite is satisfied, the whole is over. No 
animal, besides man, is acquainted with embraces; his 
whole frame is susceptible ; his lips particularly experi- 
ence a delight which never wearies, and which is exclu- 
sively the portion of his species; finally, he can surrender 
himself at all seasons to the endearments of love, while 
mere animals possess only limited periods. If you reflect 
on these high pre-eminences, you will readily join in 
the earl of Rochester's remark, that love would impel a 
whole nation of atheists to worship the divinity. 

As men have been endowed with the talent of per- 
fecting whatever nature has bestowed upon them, they 
have accordingly perfected the gift of love. Cleanli- 
ness, personal attention, and regard to health, render 
the frame more sensitive, and consequently increase 
its capacitv of gratification. All the other amiable 
and valuable sentiments enter afterwards into that of 
love, like the metals which amalgamate with gold; 
friendship and esteem readily fly to its support ; and 
talents both of body and of mind are new and strength- 
ening bonds. 

Nam facit ipsa suis interddm femina factis, 
Morigerisque modis, et munde corpore calto 
Ut facil^ insuescat secum vir degere vitam. 

LvcRETiUB, iv. 1275. 

Self-love, above all, draws closer all these various 
ties. Men pride themselves in the choice they have 
made; and the numberless illusions that crowd around 
constitute the ornament of the work, of which the 
foundation is so firmly laid by nature. 

Such are the advantages possessed by man above 
the various tribes of animals. But, if he enjoys delights 



of which they kte %horant, how inany rexfetions afid 
disgusts, on the other hand, is he exposed to, froM 
which they afe free ! The niost dreadml of these ik 
occasioned by nature's having poisoned the pledsui*ei 
of love and soui'ces of life over three quarters pf the 
world by a terrible disease, to which man alone is sub- 
ject; nor is it with this pestilence as ^ith Vario'ns 
other maladies, Which are the hatural Consequences ht 
excess. It was n6t introduced ilato the world by 
debauchery. The Phrynefe and Laises, the Floras and 
Messalinas, Were never 'fettkcked bjr it. It origfaateii 
in islands where mankind dwelt together in innocence; 
and has thence been spread throughout the old world. 

If nature could in any instance be accused of despi- 
sing her own work, thwarting her own plan, and coun- 
teYactihg her *otm views, it would be in this detest£A)le 
icourge which has poUtit'ed the ear (Si With horror and 
shame. And can this then be the best of all possible 
worlds? What! if Ceesar'^nd Antony and Octavius 
never had this disease, Vas it not posidble to prevent 
Francis the firrt from dying of it ? No, it is said ; 
things were so ordered all for the best ; I am disposed 
to beHeve it ; htit ft is unfortunate for those to whom 
Rabelafs has dedicated hfs bo6k. 

Etotic philosophers have frequehtly discussed the 
question, whether HeloiSa could truly loVe At)'elard 
after he became a monk and iifi*atifiite\l r One 6f these 
states much "^r<!mged the other. 

Be cfotoforted hoNvever, Abelard, yoi Were ifeally be- 
loved ; imagination comes in aid of the hfeart. Men 
feel a pleasure in remaining at 'table although they can 
lib longer eat? Is it love ? is it simply recollection? is 
It friendship? It is a somethi'ng compounded of afl 
these. It is a confused feieKng, resembling the fantastic 
jJa^sions Which the dead retained in the Elysian fields. 
The heroes wtio ^hile living had ishone in the chariot 
races, guided imaginary cli^riots after death. Heloisa 
lived with yoYi on illusions and supplements. She 
sornetimes caressed you,^nd witli so much the mor6 plea- 
sure as, after vowing at Para'clietiB that she would love yoA 
no more, her caresses Were become more precious to 
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her in proportion as they had become more culpable. 
A woman can never form a passion for an eunuch, bat 
the may retain her passion for her lover after his be- 
coming one, if he still remains amiable. 

The case is difierent with respect to a lover grown 
old in the service; the external appearance is no longer 
the same; wrinkles afiright, grizzly eyebrows repel, 
decaying teeth disgust, infirmities drive away : all that 
can be aone or expected is to have the virtue of being 
a patient and kind nurse, and bearing with the man 
that was once beloved, all which amounts to — ^burying 
the dead. 

LOVE OF GOD. 

The disputes that have occurred about the love of 
God have kindled as much hatred as any theologies 
quarrel. The Jesuits and jansenists have been con- 
tending for a hundred years which party loved God in 
the most suitable and appropriate manner, and which 
should at the same time most completely harrass and 
torment their neighbour. 

When the author of Telemachus, who was in high 
reputation at the court of Louis XIV., recommended 
men to love God in a manner which did not happen 
to coincide with that of the author of the " Funeral Ora- 
tions/* the latter, who was a complete master of the wea- 
pons of controversy, declared open war against him, and 
procured his condemnation in the ancient city of Ro- 
mulus, where God was the very object most loved, after 
domination, ease, luxury, pleasure, and money. 

If madame Guyon had been acquainted with the 
story of the good old woman, who brought a chafing- 
dish to burn paradise, and a bottle of oil to extinguish 
hell, that God might be loved for himself alone, she 
would not perhaps have written so much as she did. 
She must inevitably have felt that she could herself 
never say anything better than that; but she loved 
God and nonsense so very sincerely, that she was im- 
prisoned for four months, on account of her affectionate 
attachment ;— treatment decidedly rigorous and unjust. 
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Why punish as a criminal a woman whose only offence 
was composing verse in the style of the abbe Cotin, 
and prose in the taste of the popular favourite Punchi- 
nello. It is strange, that the author of Telemachus 
and the frigid loves of Eucharis, should have said in 
bis '' Maxims of Saints/' after the blessed Francis de 
Sales, — ** I have scarcely any desires ; but, were I to 
be born again, I should not have any at all. If God 
came to me, I would also go to him ; if it were not his 
will to come to me, I would stay where I was, and not 
go to him." 

His whole work turns upon this proposition. Fran- 
cis de Sales was not condemned, but Fenelon was. 
Why should that have been ? the reason is, that Fran- 
cis de Sales had not a bitter enemy at the court of 
Turin, and that Fenelon had one at Versailles. 

The most sensible thing that was written upon this 
mystical controversy, is to be found perhaps in Boi- 
leau's satire " On the Love of God,'' although that is cer- 
tainly by no means his best work. 

Qui fait exactemeiit ce que, ma loi commande, 
A pour moi, dit ce Dieu, Tamour que je demande. 

J£p. xii. 99. 

Attend exactly to my law's command, 
Such, says this God, the worship 1 demand. 

If we must pass from the thorns of theology to those 
of philosophy, which are not so long and are less 
piercing, it seems clear that an object may be loved 
by any one without any reference to self, without any 
mixture of interested self-love. We cannot compare 
divine things to earthly ones, or the love of God to any 
other love. We have an infinity of steps to mount 
above our grovelling human inclinations before we can 
reach that sublime love. Since however we have nothing 
to rest upon, except the earth, let us draw our compa- 
risons from that. We view some masterpiece of art, 
in painting, sculpture, architecture, poetry, or elo* 
quence ; we hear a piece of music that abolutely en* 
chants our ears and souls; we admire it, we love it. 
without any return of the slightest advantage to our- 
selves from this attachment ; it is a pure and refined 
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feeling ; we proceed sometimes $o liaf as to entertain 
▼eoeration or friendship for the author ; and were he 
present should cordially embrace him. 

This is almo3t the only way in which we can explain 
our profound admiration and the impulse of our heart 
towards the eternal architect of the world. We survey 
the work with an astonishment made up of respect and 
a sense of our own nothingness, aud our heart warms 
and rises as much as possible towards the diyine 
artificer. 

But what is this feeling ? A something vague and 
indeterminate-^an impression that has no connection 
with our ordinary affections. A soul more susceptible 
than another, more withdrawn from worldly business 
and cares, may be so affected by the spectacle of nature, 
as to feel the most ardent as well as pious aspirations 
towards the eternal lord who formed it. Could such 
an amiable affection of the mind, could so powerful a 
charm, so strong an evidence of feeUng, incur censure ? 
Was it possible in reality to condemn the affectionate and 
grateful disposition of the archbishop of Cambraj ? Not- 
withstanding the expressions of St. Francis de Sales, 
above given, he adhered steadily to this assertion, that the 
author may be loved merely and simply for the beauty 
of his works. With what heresy could he be re- 
proached ? The extravagances of style of a lady of 
Montargis, aud a few unguarded expressions of his 
own, were not a little injurious to him. 

Where was tl;Le harm that he had done ? Nothing 
at present is known about the matter. This dispute, 
like numberless others, is completely annihilated* 
Were every dc^^atist to say to himself, a few years 
hence no one will care a straw for my dogmas, there 
would be far less dogmatising in the world than there 
is. Ah! Louis, the fourteenth I Louis the fourteenth! 
when two men of genius had departed so far from the 
natural scope and direction of their talents, as to write 
th^ most obscure ^j^^d tiresome works ever written ii| 
jour domin^oniii, how much better woukL it have been 
to haye left them to their own wranglings! 
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< PourfinirfouacesdebatB-II^, 

Tu D^avais qu' k les laisser faire.. 

To end debates in such a tone 
'TwBS but to leave the men alone. 

tt is obserrable under all the articles of marality and 
history, by what an invisible chain, by what unknown 
springs, all the ideas that disturb our minds, and all 
the events that poison our days,, are bound together 
and brought, to co-operate in the formation of our des- 
tinies. Fenelon dies in exile in consequence of hold- 
ing two or three mystical conversations with a pious 
but fanciful woman. Cardinal Bouillon, nephew of 
the great Turenne, is persecuted in consequence of not 
himself persecuting at Rome the archbishop of Cam- 
bray, his friend : he is compelled to quit France, and he 
loses his whole fortune. 

By a like chain of causes and effects, the son of a 
solicitor at Vire detects in a dozen of obscure phrases 
of a book printed at Amsterdam, what is sufficient to 
fill all the dungeons of France with victitns ; and at 
length, from the depth of those dungeons arises a cry 
for redress and vengeance, the echo of which lays 
prostrate on the earth an able and tyrannical society* 
which had been established by an ignorant mad-man ^ 

LOVE (SOCRATIC LOVE). 

If the love called Socratic and Platonic is only a 
becoming sentiment, it is to be applauded ; if an unna- 
tural licence, we must blush for Greece* 

It is certain as thie knowledge of antiquity can 
well be, that Socratic love was not an infamous passion. 
It is the word love which has deceived the world. 
Those called the lovers of a young man were precisely 
such as among us are called the minions of our princes — 
honourable youths attached to the education of a 
child of distinction, partaking of the same studies and 

the same military exercises — a warlike and correct 

.- • - I - ^ - - . _ , , ,. 

• Thatof Jestts.— T. 
VOL. IV. K K 
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custom, which has been pefverted into noetumal feastf 
and midnight orgies. 

The company of lovert institttfed by Laius was an 
invincible troop of young warnora, bound by oath each 
to preserve the Ufe of any other at the expense of his 
own. Ancient discipline never exhibitcKl anything 
more fine. 

Sextus Empiricas and others hove boldly asfiirmedy 
that this vice was recommeaded by the laws of Persia. 
Let them cite the text of such a kw; let them exhibit 
the code of the Persians ; and if such an abomfaation 
be even found there, strll I would disbelieve it, an4 
maio tain- that the thing waa not true,, because rt is im- 

f>ossibIe. No ; it is not in human natiire to make a 
aw which contradicta and outrages nature rtself-— a 
law which would annihilate mankind, if it were UteraHy 
observed. Moreover, I wiH show yon the ancient law 
of the Persians as given in the Sadder.r It says, in the 
article or gate 9, that the greatest sin must not be 
committed. It is in vain that a modem writer seeks 
to justify Sextus Empiricus and pederasty r The laws 
of Zoroaster, with which he Is unacquainted, iDcontro- 
vertibly prove, that this vice was never recommended to 
the Persians. It might as well be said, that is recom- 
mended to the Turks. They boldly practice it, but 
their laws coiidemn it, 

How many persons have mistaken shameful prac- 
tices, which are only tolerated in a country, for its laws. 
Sextus. Eimpiricus, who doubted everything, should have 
doubted this piece of jurisprudence. If he had lived 
in our days, and witnessed tha^roceedings of two or 
three young iesuits with their pupils, would he have 
been justified in the assertion that ^ch practices were 
permitted by the institutes of Ignatius Loyola? 

It will be permitted to me here to allude to the 
Sociatic love of the reverend father Polycarp, a canne- 
lite, who was driven away from the small town of Gex 
in 1771, in which place he taught religion and Latin to 
all-out a dozen scholars. He was at once their confes- 
sor, tutor, and something mose, Few have had more 
occupations, ^ spiritual and temporal. All was dis- 
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tsovered ; and he retired into Switzerlaikd, a country 
very distant from Greece. 

The monks charged with the education of youth 
have always exhibited a litde of this tendency, which 
is a necessary consequence of the celibacy to which 
the poor men are condemned. 

This vice was so common at Rome, that it was im- 
)>ossible to punish a crime which almost every one 
committed. Octavius Augustus, that murderer, de- 
bauchee, and coward who exiled Ovid, thought it 
right in Virgil to sing the charms of Alexis. Horace, 
his other poetical favourite, constructed small odes on 
Ligurinus ; and this same Horace, who praised Augus- 
tus for reforming manners, speaiks in his satires in 
much the same way of both boys and girls. Yet the 
ancient law *Scantinia,' which forbade pederasty, al- 
ways existed, and was put in force by the emperor 
Philip, who drove away from Rome the boys who made 
a profession vf it. I^ however, Rome had witty and 
licentious students, like Petronius, it had also such 
preceptors as Quintilian ; and attend to the precautions 
he lays down in his chapter of * The Preceptor,' in 
order to preserve the purity of early youth. •* Caven- 
dum non solum crimine turpitudinis, sed etiam suspi- 
cione.*' We must not only beware of a shameful crime 
but even of the 8U8picion>of it To conclude, I firmly 
believe diat no civili2ed nation ever existed* which 
made formal laws against morals. 

* The ex-jesilit Dee FontMnee was on the poibt of being burnt 
ibr this crime iq the place de Greve, but was saved by powerful 
protectors. A victim however was wanted, and Des Cbofours 
was burnt in his stead. The burning of the latter was decreed on 
the authority of tKe Institutes of St. Louis, rendered into French 
of the fifteenth century.. St. Louis, however assigned the re-^ 
proachful epithet bestowjed on offendersof this description, to those 
the church pronounced heretics, who at that time were generally 
80 denominated ; to these be geuerally alluded when he decreed, 
that if any one was suspected he should be examined by the^ 
bishop. And if proved guilty be burned. Th us the Lorrain gentle- 
man, Des Gliofours, sulTered death at Paris from an ambiguity. 
IVspreaux did wfiU ifi ooroposing a satire against equivoque,* 
which has caused more flPMchief than the world is emtLte of, 
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Obiervatiom by another Hand.* 

Wc may be permitted to make a few additional re- 
flections on an odious and disgusting subject, which 
however, unfortunately, forms a part of the history of 
opinions and manners. 

This offence may be traced to the remotest periods 
of civilization. Greek and Roman history in parti* 
cular allows us not to doubt it. It was common before 
people formed regular societies, and were governed by 
written laws. 

The latter fact is the reason, that the laws have 
treated it with so much indulgence. Severe laws can* 
not be proposed to a free people against a vice^ what- 
ever it may be, which is common and habitual. For a 
long time, many of the German nations had written 
laws which admitted of composition for murder. 
Solon contented himself with forbidding these odious 
practices between the citizens and slaves. The Athe« 
nians might perceive the policy of this interdiction, 
and submit to it ; especially as it operated against the 
slaves only, and was enacted to prevent them from 
corrupting the young free men. Fathers of fapiilies, 
however lax their morals, had no motive to oppose iu 

The severity of the manners of women in Greece, 
the use of public baths, and the passion for games in 
which men appeared altogether naked; fostered this 
turpitude, notwithstanding the progress of society and 
morals. Lycurgus, by allowing more liberty to the 
women, and by certain other institutions, succeeded in 
rendering this vice less common in Sparta than in the 
otlier towns of Greece. 

When the manners of a people become less rustic, 
as they improve in arts, luxury, and riches, if thej 
retain their former vices, they at least endeavour to 
veil them. Christian morality, by attaching shame tq 
connexions between unmarried people, by rendering 

* These observations are given by way of note in the French 
edition, but from their length and ability yi\{\ 8t«nd better as part 
ofthetej^t.— T. 
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marriage indissoluble, and proscribing concubinage by 
ecclesiastical censures, has rendered adultery common. 
Every sort of voluptuousness having been equally 
made sinful, that species is naturally preferred which 
is necessarily the most secret ; and thus/ by a singu- 
lar contradiction, absolute crimes are often made more 
frequent, more tolerated, and less shameful in public 
Opinion, than simple weaknesses. When the western 
nations began a course of refinement, thev sought to 
conceal adultery under the veil of what is called gallan » 
try. Then men loudly avowed a passion in which it 
was presumed the women did not share. The lovers 
dared demand nothing; and it was only after more 
than ten years of pure love, of combats and victories at 
tournaments; that a cavalier might hope to discover 
ft moment of weakness in the object of his adoration. 
There remains a sufficient number of records of these 
times to convince us, that the state of manners fos- 
tered this species of hypocrisy. It was similar among 
the Greeks, when ihey had become polished. Con- 
nexions between males were not shameful ; young 
people nnked themselves to each other by oaths, but 
it was to live and die for their country. It was usual 
for a person of ripe age to a,ttach himself to a young 
man in a state of adolescence, ostensibly to form, ini^ 
struct, and' guide him ; and the passion which mingled 
in these friendships was a sort of love — ^but still inno- 
cent love. Such was the veil with which public de- 
cency concealed vices whicb general opinion tolerated. 

In short, in the same manner as chivalric gallantry 
is often made a theme for eulogy in modern society, 
as proper to elevate the soul and inspire courage, was 
it common among the Greeks to eulogise that love 
which attached the citizens to each other. 

Plato said, that the Thebans acted laudably in 
adopting it,' because it was necessary ta poHsh their 
manners, supply greater energy to their souls and to 
their spirits j which were benumbed by the nature of 
their climate. We perceive by this,- that a virtuous 
friendship alone was treated of By Plato. Thus, when 
a christian prmce proclaimed ^ tournament, at which 
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every one appeared in the colours of his mistress, it 
was with the laudable inteiitioQ of exciting emulation 
among his knights, and to soften manners : it was not 
adultery, but gallantry, that he would encourage within 
his dominions. In Athens, according to Plato, they 
set bounds to their toleration. In mpnarchical states, 
it was politic to prevent these attachments between 
men, but in republics they materially tended to pre- 
vent the double establuhment of tyranny. In the 
sacrifice of a citizen, a tyrant knew not whose ven- 
geance he might arm agamst himself, and was liable, 
without ceasing, to witness conspiracies grow out of 
the resolutions which this ambiguous a&ction pro- 
duced among men. 

In the mean time, in spite of ideas so remote frcmi 
our sentiments and manners, this practice was re- 
garded as very shameful among the Greeks, every time 
it was exhibited without the excuse of friendship or 
political ties. When Philip of Macedon saw extended 
on the field of battle of Cheronea, the soldiers who 
composed the sacred battalion or band of friends at 
Thebes, all killed in the ranks in which they had com.- 
batted, *' I will never believe,'' he exclaimed, ** that 
such brave men have committed or suffered anything 
shameful.^' This expression from a man himself soiled 
with this infamy, furnishes an indisputable proof of the 
general opinion of Greece. 

At Rome, this opinion was «till stronger. Many 
Greek heroes, regarded as virtuous men, have been 
supposed addicted to the vice ; but among the Romans 
it was never attributed to any of those characters in 
whom great virtue was acknowledged. It only seems, 
that with these two nations no idea of crime or even 
dishonour was attached to it, unless carried to excess, 
which renders even a passion for women disgraceful. 
Pederasty is rare among us, and would be unknown, 
but for the defects of public education. 

Montesquieu pretends, that it prevails in certain 
Mahometan nations, in consequence of the facility ^of 
possessing women. In our opinion, for ^facility we 
should read * difficulty.' 
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LUXURY. 

SECTION I. 

In a country where all the inhabitants went bare- 
footedy could luxury be imputed to the first man who 
made a pair of shoes for himself ? Or rather, was he not 
a man of sense and industry ? 

Is it not just the same with him who procured the 
first shirt ? With respect to the man who had it washed 
and ironed, I consider him as an absolute genius, abun- 
dant in resources, and qualified to govern a state. 

Those however who were not used to wear clean 
shirts, considered him as a rich effeminate coxcomb 
who was likely to corrupt the nation. 

*^ Beware of luxury," said Cato to the Romans; 
'^ you have conquered the province of Phasis, but 
never eat any pheasants. You have subjugated the 
country in which cotton grows ; still however continue 
to sleep on the bare ground. You have plundered the 
gold, and silver, and jewels of innumerable nations, 
but never become such fools as to use them. After 
taking everything, remain destitute of everything. 
Highway robbers should be virtuous and free." 

Lucuilus replied, '^ You should rather wish, my good 
friend, that Crassus, and Pompey, and Ceesar, and 
myself, should spend all that we have taken in luxury* 
Great robbers must fight about the division of the 
spoil ; but Rome will inevitably be enslaved, and it 
will be enslaved by one or other of us much more 
speedily, and much more securely, if we place that 
value upon money that you do, than if we spend it in 
superfluities and pleasures. Wish that Pompey and 
Ceesar inay so far impoverish themselves, as not to 
hav« money enough to pay the armies.'' 

Not long since, a Norwegian was upbraiding a 
Dutchman with luxury. **Where now," says he, ** are 
the happy times when a merchant, quitting Amsterdam 
for the great Indies, left a quarter of smoked beef in 
his kitchen and found it untouched on his return? 
Where are your wooden spoons and iron forks ? I» it 
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not shameful for a sensible Dutchman to sleep in a 
bed of damask?^ 

** Qo to Batavia,** replied the Amsterdammer; 
** gain, as I have done, ten tons of gold ; and then see 
if you have not some inclination to be well clothed, 
well fed, and well lodged.** 

Since this conversation, twenty volumes have heai 
written about luxury, and these books have nekher 
increased nor diminished it. 

SECTIOH II. 

Luxury has been declaimed agtunst for the space 
of two thousand years, both in verse and prose ; and 
yet it has been always liked. 

What has not been said of the Romans ? v When, in 
the early periods of their history, these banditti ravaged 
and carried off their neighbours' harvests ; when, in 
order to augment their own wretched village, they de- 
stroyed the poor villages of the Volsci and Samnites^ 
they were, we are told, men disinterested and virtuous. 
They could not as yet, be it remembered, ciu-ry away 
gold and silver, and jewels, because the towns which 
Uiey sacked and plundered had none ; nor did their 
woods and swamps produce partridges or pheasants; 
yet people, forsooth, extol their temperance ! 

When, by a succession of violences, they had pil- 
laged and robbed every country from the recesses of 
the Adriatic to the Euphrates, and had sense enough 
to enjoy the fruit of their rapine ; when they^ctiltiyated 
the arts, and tasted all the pleasures of life, and com- 
municated them also to the nations which they con- 
quered; dien, we are told, they ceased to be wise and 
good. 

All such declamations tend just to prove this— ^that 
a robber ought not to eat the dinner he has taken, 
lior wear the habit he has stolen,- nor ornament his 
finger with the ring he has plundered from an- 
other. All thii^, it is said, should be thrown into the 
river, in order to live like gOod people;- but how mudi 
better Would it be to say, never rob — it is your duty 
"tot to rob ? Condemn the brigpands wh^i; they pLuxkh 
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der; but do not treat them as fools or madmen for 
enjoying their plunder. After a number of English 
sailors have obtained. their prize-money for the capture 
of Pondicherry, or the Havannah, can they be blamed 
for purchs^sing a little pleasure in London in return for 
the labour and pain they have undergone in the uncon- 
genial climes of Asia or America ? 
. The declaimers we have mentioned, would wish men 
to bury the riches that might be accumulated by the 
fortune of war, or by agriculture, commerce, and in** 
dustry in general. They cite Lacedemon ; why do they 
not also cite the republic of San Marino ? What benefit 
did Sparta do to Greece ? Had she ever a Demosthenes, 
a Sophocles, an Apelles, or a Phidias ? The luxury 
of Adiens formed great men of every description. 
Sparta had certainly some great captains, but even 
these in a smaller number than other cities. But al- 
lowing, that a small republic like Lacedemon may 
maintain its poverty,* men uniformly die, whether they 
are in want of everything, or enjoying the various 
means of rendering life agreeable. The savage of 
Canada subsists and attains old age, as well as the 
English citizen who has fifty thousand guineas a year« 
But who will ever compare the country of the Iroquois 
to England? 

Let the republic of Ragusa, and the canton of Zug, 
enact sumptuary laws; they are right in so doing. 
The poor must not expend beyond their means ; but I 
have somewhere read, that if partially injurious, luxury 
benefits a great nation upon the whole. 

Sachez surtout que le luxe enrichtt 
Un grand etat, s'il en perd un petit.-f 

* Lacedemon avoided luxury only by keeping up the commu- 
nity or equality of goods, but she kept up each of these only 
through the cultivation of her lands by slaves.- It was the legis- 
lation of the convent of St. Claude only, that the monks were not 
permitted to kill or injure their serfs, (mainmorlables). The 
existence of equality or community of goods implies that of an eni> 
slaved people. The Spartans had virtue like highway-robbers* 
like inquisitors, like all classes of men familiarised by h^bti to 
crime so far as at length to commit it without remorse. 

t Sumptuary laws are by their very nature a violation of tbfs 
right of property. If in a^mail state there is no great inequality 
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If by luxury you mean excess, we know diat excess 
is unnrersally peroiciousy in abstinence as well as glut- 
tony, in parsimony or profusion. I know not how tt 
has happened, that in my own yiUi^;e, where the s<h1 
b poor and meagre, the imposts heavy, and the 
Dnwibition against a man's exporting the com he has 
nimself sown and reaped, intolerable, there is hardly 
a single cultivator who is not well clothed, and who 
has not an ample supply of warmth and food. Should 
this cultivator go to plough in his best clothes and with 
his hair dressed and powdered, there would in that 
case exist the greatest and most absurd luxury; but 
were a wealthy citizen of Paris or London to appear at 
the play in the dress of this peasant, he would exhibit 
the grossest and most ridiculous parsimony. 

£■1 modat in rebus, rant oerti deniqae fines, 
Qum oltri dtrAque nequit oonsistere rectum. 

HOBACB, book i. sat. i. ▼• 106. 
Some certain mean in all things may be found. 
To mark our virtues, and our vices, bound. 

Fravcis. 

On the invention of scissars, which are certainly not 
of the very highest antiquity, what was not said of those 
who pared their nails and cut off some of their hair 
that was hanging down over their noses ? They were 
undoubtedly considered as prodigals and coxcombs, 
who bought at an extravagant price an instrument 
just calculated to spoil the work of the creator. What 
an enormous sin to pare the horn which God himself 
^ade to grow at our fingers' ends! It was absolutely 
an insult to the Divine Being himself. When shirts 
and socks were invented, it was far worse. It is well 
known with what wrath and indignation the old coun- 
sellors, who had never worn socks, exclaimed against 
the YOung magistrates who encouraged so dreadful and 

fatal a luxury.* 

■ ■ I . » ■ ■ ■ 

ofibrtune, there will be no luxury; if there is such inequality, 
luxury it the natural remedy for it. The sumptuary laws of 
Geneva have destroyed its liberty. 

' * If we are to understand by luxury, all that is beyond absolute 
necessity, luxury is a natural consequence of the advance of th^ 
buman specie* | «nd, to reason correctly and consistently, everjj 
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MADNESS. 

What is madness? To have erroneous perceptions, 
and to reason correctly from them? Let the wisest 
man, if he would understand madness, attend to the 
succession of his ideas while he dreams. If he be 
troubled with indigestion during the night, a thousand 
incoherent ideas torment him ; it seems as if nature 
punished him for having taken too much food, or for 
having injudiciously selected it, by supplying involun- 
tary*' conceptipns ; for we think very little during 
sleep, except when annoyed by a bad digestion. Un- 
quiet dreams are in reality a transient madness. 

Madness is a malady which necessarily hinders a 
man from thinking and acting like other men. Not 
being able to manage property, the madman is withheld 
from it; incapable of id^as suitable to society, he is 
shut out from it ; if he be dangerous, he is confined 
altogether; and if he be furious, they bind him. Some- 
times he is cur^d by the baths, by bleeding, and by 
regimen. 

This man is not however deprived of ideas ; he fre- 
quently possesses them like other men, and often when 
he sleeps. We might inquire how the spiritual and 
immortal soul, lodged in his brain, receives all its ideas 

enemy to luxury ou^ht to think, with Rousseau, that the true state 
of happiness and virtue is that, not of the savagre, but of the 
ouran^otttang. It would evidently be absurd to regard as an , 
evil, conveniences which all men can enjoy; accordingly, the 
term luxury is in general applied merely to superfluities which 
can be enjoyed only by a small number of individuals. In this 
sense, luxury is a natural consequence of property, without which 
no society can subsist $ and of a^at inequality of fortunes, which 
is the consequence, not of the right of property, but of bad laws. 
It is in these bad laws thpn that luxury originates, and good laws 
would destroy it. Moralists ought to address their discourses to 
legislators, not to private persons; because it is in the course 
ofpossibility, that a virtuous and enlightened man may have it in 
his power to make reasonable laws, but it is not in human nature 
that all the wealthy members of a community should, out of a 
principle of virtue, renounce the gratifications of pleasure and 
vanity which they can procure by their opulence. 
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correctly and distinctly, without the capacity of judg- 
ment. It perceives ohjects, as the souls of AristoUe, of 
Plato, of Locke, and of Newton, perceived them.. It 
bears the same sounds, and possesses the same sense 
of feeling — ^how therefore, receiving impressions like 
the wisest, does the soul of the madman connect them 
extravagantly, and prove unable to disperse them ? 

If this simple and eternal substance enjoys the same 
properties as the souls which are lodged in the sagest 
brains, it ought to reason like them. Why does it nott 
If my madman sees a thing red, while the vnse men see 
it blue ; if when my sages hear music,, my madman 
hears the braying of an ass; if when they attend a 
sermon, he imagines himself to be listening* to a co- 
medy ; if when they understand yes, he understands 
no; then I conceive clearly that his soul ought to think 
contrary to their's. But my madman having the same 
perceptions as they have, there is no apparent reason 
why his soul, having received all the necessary mate- 
rials, cannot make a proper use of them. It is pure, ' 
they say, and subject to no infirmity ; behold it pro- 
vided with all the necessary assistance ; nothing which 
passes in the body can change its essence ; — ^yet it is 
shut up in a close carriage, and conveyed to Cha- 
renton.. 

This reflection may lead us to suspect, that the faculty 
of thought, bestowed by God upon man, is subject to 
derangement like the other senses. A madman is an 
invalid whose brain is diseased, while the gouty man is 
one who suffers in his feet and hands. People think 
by means of the brain, and walk on their feet,, without 
knowing anything of the source of either this incom- 
prehensible power of walking, or the equally incom- 
prehensible power of thinking; besides the gout may 
be in the head, instead of the feet. In short, after 
a thousand arguments, faith alone can . convince us of 
the possibility of a simple and immaterial substance 
liable to disease. 

The learned may say to the madman, — My friend, 
although deprived of common sense, thy soul is as 
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pure, as spiritual, and as immortal, as our own; but 
our souls are happily lodged, and thine not so. The 
windows of its dwelling are closed ; it wants air, and is 
stifled. The madman, in a lucid interval, will reply to 
them, — My friends, you beg the question, as usual. My 
windows are as wide open as your own, since I can 
perceive the same objects and listen to the same 
sounds.. It necessarily follows, that my soul makes a 
bad use of my senses ; or that my soul is a vitiated 
sense, a depraved faculty. In a word, either my soul 
is itself diseased, or I have no soul. 

One of the doctors may reply, — My brother, God 
has possibly created foolish souls, as well as wise ones. 
The madman will answer, — If I believed what you say, 
I should be a still greater madman than I am. Have 
the kindness, you who know so much, to tell me why I 
am mad? 

Supposing the doctors to retain a little sense, they 
would say, — We know nothing about the matter. Nei- 
ther are they more able to comprehend how a brain 
possesses regular ideas, and makes a due use of them. 
They call themselves sages, and are as weak aS their 
patient. 

If the interval of reason of the madman lasts long 
enough, he will say to them, — Miserable mortals, who 
neither know the cause pf my malady, nor how to cure 
it! Tremble, lest ye become altogether like me, or 
even still worse than I am ! You are not of the highest 
rank, like Charles VI. of France, Henry VI. of England, 
and the Gerynan emperor Wincenslaus, who all lost 
their reason in the same century. You have not nearly 
so much wit as Blaise Pascal, James Abadie, or Jona- 
than Swift, who all became insane. The last of them 
founded an hospital for us ; shall I go there and retain 
places for you ? 

N. B. I regret that Hippocrates should have pre- 
scribed the blood of an ass's colt for madness ; and am 
still more sorry, that the Manuel des Dames asserts, 
that it may be cured by catching the itch. Pleasant 
prescriptions these, and apparently invented by those 
who were to take them ! 

VOL. IV. L L 
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Magic U a more plausible science than astrology 
and the doctrine of geniL As soon as we began ta 
think that there was in man a being quite distinct 
from matter^ and that the understanding exists afier 
death, we gave this uoderstandlng a fine subtle aerial 
body, resembline the body in which it was lodged. 
Two quite natursu reasons introduced this opinion ; the 
first is, that in all languages the soul was called spirit, 
breadi, wind. This spirit, this breath, this wind, was 
therefore very fine and delicate. The second is, that if 
the soul of a man had not retained a form similar to 
that which it possessed during its life, we should not 
have been able afler death to distinguish the soul of one 
man from that of another. This soul, this shade, which 
existed, separated from its body, might rery well 
show Itself upon occasion, revisit the place which 
it had inhabited, its parent? and friends, speak to 
them and instruct them. In all this there is no incom- 
patibility. 

As departed souls might very well teach those whom 
they came to visit the secret of conjuring them, they 
failed not to do so ; and the word Abraxa, pronounced 
with some ceremonies, brought up souls with whom h^ 
who pronounced it wished to speak. I suppose an 
Egyptian saying to a philosopher, — I descend in a 
right line from the magicians of Pharaoh, who chang^ 
rods into serpents, and the Tiraters of the Nile iiLto 
blood; one of my ancestors married the witch of 
Endor, who conjured up the soul of Samuel at tl^^ 
request of Saul ; she communicated her secrets to her 
husband, who made her the confidant of his own; I 
possess this inheritance from my father and mother; 
my genealogy is well attested ; I command the spirits 
and elements. The philosopher, in reply, will have 
nothing to do but to demand ni& protection; for if dis« 
posed to deny and dispute, the magician will shut l^ 
mouth by saying, — You cannot deny the facts; my 
ancestors have been incontestibly great magiciaoSy a^ 



you doubt it not ; jou have no reason to believe that I 
am inferior to them, particalarly when a man of honour 
like myself assures you that he is a sorcerer. The 
piiHosopher, to be sure, might say to hhn, — Do me 
the pleasure to conjure up a shade; allow me to 
speak to a soul ; change this water into blood, and this 
rod into a serpent. The magician will answer, — I 
•work not for philosophers ; but I have shown spirits to 
very respectable ladies, and to simple people who never 
dispute ; you 8h<yuld at least beKeve that it is very pos- 
Bibie for me to have these secrets, feince you are forced 
to eonfess that my ancestors possessed them. What 
was done formerly can be done now; and you ought 
to believe in magic without my being obliged to exer- 
cise my art before you. 

These reasons are so good, that all nations have had 
sorcerers. The greatest sorcerers were paid by the 
state, in order to discover the Aiture clearly in the 
heart and liver of an ox. Why therefore have others 
so long been punished with death? They have done 
more marvellous things; they should therefore be more 
honoured; above all, their power should be fbared. 
Nothing is more ridiculous than to condemn a true 
magician to be burnt ; for we should presume that he 
can extinguish the fire and twist the necks of his 
judges. AH that we can do, is to say to him, — My 
friend, we do not burn you as a true sorcerer, but as a 
fklse one ; you boast of an admirable art which yoti 
possess not; we treat you as a man who utters false 
money ; the more we love the good, the more severely 
we punish those who give us counterfeits; we know 
very well that there were formerly venerabte con- 
jurors, but we have reason to believe that you are not 
one, siAce you suffer yourself to be burnt like a fool. 

It is true, that the magician so pushed might say,-^ 
My science extends not so far as to extinguish a pile 
without water, and to kill my judges with words. I 
can only call up spirits, read the future, and change 
(iertain substances into others; my power is bounded; 
but you should not for that reason burn me at a slow 

L l2 
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fire. It is as if you caused a physician to be hanged 
who could cure fever, and not a paralysis. The jnclges 
might however still reasonably observe, — Show ns 
thai some secret of your art, or consent to be bnnied 
with a good grace. 

MALADY— MEDICINE. 

I WILL suppose that a fair princess who never heard 
•peak of anatomy, is ill either from having eaten or 
danced too much, or havine done too much of what 
several princesses occasionally do. I suppose that her 
physician says to her — Madam, for your health to be 
good, it is necessary for your cerebrum and cerebellum 
to distribute a fine, well-conditioned marrow in the 
spine of your back down to your highness's rump ; and 
that this marrow should equally animate fifteen pair of 
nerves, each right and left. It is necessary that your 
heart should contract and dilate itself with a constandy 
equal force; and that all the blood which it forces 
into your arteries should circulate in all these arteries 
and veins about six hundred times a day. 

This blood, in circulating with a rapidity which 
surpasses that of the Rhone, ought to dispose on 
its passage of that which continually forms the lymph, 
nrine, bile, &c, of your highness, of that which ^- 
nishes all these secretions, which insensibly render 
your skin soft, fresh, and fair, that without them 
would be yellow, grey, dry, and shrivelled, like old 
parchment. 

PRINCESS. 

Well, sir, the king pays you to attend to all this : ' 
fail not to put all things in their place, and to make my 
liquids circulate so that I may be comfortable, i 
warn you that I will not suffer with impunity. 

PHYSICIAN. 

Madam, address your orders to the author of nature. 
The sole power which made millions of planets and 
comets to revolve round millions of suns, has directed 
the course of your blood. 
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PRINCESS. 

What ! are you a physician, and can you priescribe 
nothing ? 

PHYSICIAN. 

No, madam; we can only take away from, we 
can add nothing to nature, i our servants clean your 
palace, but the architect built it. If your highness has 
eaten greedily, I can cleanse your entrails with cassia, 
.manna> and pods of senna : it is a broom which I in- 
troduce to cleanse your inside. If you have a cancer, 
I must cut off your breast, but I cannot give you ano- 
thet. Have you a stone in your bladder ? I can deliver 
you from it. I can cut you off a gangrened foot, leaving 
you to walk on the other. In a word, we. physicians 
perfectly resemble teeth-drawers, who extract a decayed 
tooth, without the power of substituting a sound one, 
.quacks as they are. 

PRINCESS. 

You make me tremble ; I believed that physicians 
cured all maladies. 

PHYSICIAN. 

We infallibly cure all those which cure themselves. 
It is generally, and with very few exceptions, with in- 
ternal maladies as with external wounds. Nature 
alone cures those which are not mortal. Those which 
are so will find no resource in it. 

PRINCESS. 

What ! all these secrets for purifying the blood, of 

. which my ladies have spoken to me ; this Baume de 

Vie of the Sieur de Lievre ; these packets of the Sieur 

Arnauld ; all these pills so much praised by femmes 

de chambre »-? 

PHYSICIAN. 

Are so many inventions to get money, and to flatter 
patients, while nature alone acts. 

PRINCESS. 

But there are specifics ? 

PHYSICIAN. 

Yes, madam, like the water of youth in romances. 

PRINCESS. 

In what then consists medicine ? 

LL 3 
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PHTSICIAN. 

I have already told you, in cleaning and keeping in 
(Mrder the house which we cannot re-build. 

PaiNCESS. 

There are however salutary things, and others 
hurtful? 

PnTSICIAK. 

You haye guessed ail the secret. Eat moderately 
that which you know by experience will agree with you. 
Nothing is good for the body but what is easily diges- 
ted. What medicine will best assist digestion f Exer- 
cise, What best recruit your strength ? Sleep. What 
will diminish incurable ills ? Patience. What change 
a bad constitution? Nothing. In all violent mala<lie8 
we have only the recipe of Moli^re, * seignare, purgare/ 
and if we will, * clisterium donare.' There is not a 
fourth. All, I have told you, amounts only to keep- 
ing a house in order, to which we cannot add a peg. 
All art consists in adaptation. 

PRINCESS. 

You puff not your merchandise. You are an honest 
man. When I am queen, I will make you my jQrst 
physician. 

PHYSICIAN. 

Let nature be your first physician. It is she who 
made all. Of those who have lived beyond a hundred 
years, none were of the faculty. The king of France* 
has already buried forty of his physicians, as many 
chief physicians, besides physicians of the establishment 
and others. 

PRINCESS. 

And truly, I hope to bury you also. 

MAN. 

To know the natural philosophy of the human race, 
it is necesssary to read works of anatomy, or rather 
to go through a course of anatomy. 

To be acquainted with the man we call 'moral/ it is 

• Louis XV. 
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above all necessary to have lived and reflected. Are 
not all moral works contained in these words of Job ? 
*^ Man that is born of a woman hath but a few days to 
live, and is full of trouble. He cometh forth like a 
flower, and is cut down : he fleeth as a shadow, and 
continueth not." 

We have already seen, that the human race has not 
above two-and-twenty .years to live,* reckoning those 
who die at their nurses* breasts, and those who for a 
hundred years drag on the remains of a miserable and 
imbecile life. 

It is a fine apologue, that ancient fable of the first 
man who was at first destined to live twenty years at 
most, and who reduced it to five years by estimating one 
life with another. The man was in aespair, and had 
near him a caterpillar, a butterfly, a peacock, a horse, 
a fox, and an ape. 

Prolong my life, said he to Jupiter; I am more 
worthy than these animals ; it is just that I and my 
family should live long to command all beasts. 
Willingly, said Jupiter; but I have only a certain 
number of days to divide among the whole of the 
beings to whom I have granted life. I can only give 
to thee by taking away from others ; for imagine not, 
that because I am Jupiter, I am infinite and all -power- 
*ful ; I have my nature and my limits. Now I will 
grant thee some years more, by taking them from these 
six animals, of which thou art jealous, on condition 
that thou shalt successively assume their manner of 
living. Man shall first be a caterpillar, dragging him- 
self along in his earliest infancy. Until fifteen he shall 
have the lightness of a butterfly ; in his youth the va- 
nity of a peacock. In manhood he must undergo thet 
labours of a horse. Towards fifty he shall have the! 
tricks of a fox ; and in his old age be ugly and ridicu-U^ 
lous like an ape. This, in general, is the destiny of 
man. 

Remark further, that notwithstanding these bounties 
of Jupiter, the animal man has still but two or three 

* See the article Agr. 



and twenty yean to live, at most Taking nuiiikiad ■ 
geoeral, of thia a third matt be taken a«ray for sleeps 
during which we are in a certdia sense dead ; liiift 
there remain fifteen, and from these fifteen we msflt 
take at least eight for our first in&ncy, whi<^ is, as it 
has been called, the vestibule of life. The clear pro- 
duct will be seven years, and of these seven years the 
half at least is consumed m grief of all kinds. Take 
three years and a half for labour, fatigue, and dissatia- 
iaetion, and we shall have none remcdaing. Well, 
poor animal, wilt thou still be proud? 

Unfortunately in thb fable Jupiter forgot to dress 
this animal as he clothed the ass, horse, peacock, and 
even the caterpillar. Man had only his bare skio, 
which, continually exposed to the sun, rain, and hail, 
became chapped, tanned, and spotted. The male in 
our continent was disfigured by spare hairs on his 
body, which rendered him frightful without covering 
him. His face was hidden by these hairs. His skin 
became a rough soil which bore a forest of stalks, the 
roots of which tended upwards, and the branches of 
which grew downwards. It was in this state and in 
this image, that this -animal ventured to paint God, 
when in course of time he learnt the art of description. 
• The female being m<»re weak, became still more dis- 
gusting and frightful in her old age; and in short, 
without tailors and mantua-makers, one half of man- 
kind would never have dared to show itself to the 
other. Yet, before having clothes, before even know- 
ing how to speak, some ages must have passed away, — 
a truth which has been proved, but which must be oft^ 
repeated. 

It is a little extraordinary, that we should have bar- 
rassed an innocent, estimable man of our time, fixe 
good Helvetius, for having said, that if men had not 
hands, they coidd not build houses and work tapestry. 
Apparently, those who have condemned this proposi- 
tioB, have discovered a secret fcnr cutting stones and 
wood, and workitig at the needle with thdr feet. 

I liked the author of the work " On Mind^" This man 
was worth more than aU his euemies together ; but I 
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never approved either the errors of his book, or the 
trivial truths which he so emphatically enforced. 
I have however boldly taken his part when absurd 
men have condemned him for these same truths. 

I have no terms to express the excess of my con- 
tempt for those who for example sake would magis- 
terially proscribe this passage, — " The Turks can only 
be considered deists." How then, pedant ! would you 
have them regarded as atheists, because they adore 
only one God ! 

You condemn this other proposition, — " The man of 
sense knows that men are what they must be ; that all 
hatred against them is unjust; that a fool commits 
fooleries as a wild stock bears bitter fruits." 

So, crabbed stocks of the schools, you persecute a 
man because he hates you not ! 

Let us however leave the schools and pursue our 
subject. 

Reason, industrious hands, a head capable of /- / 
generalising ideas, a language pliant enough to ex- \J 
press them, — these are great benefits granted by the 
Supreme Being to man, to the exclusion of other 
animals. 

The male in general lives rather a shorter time than 
the female. 

He is also generally larger in proportion. A man 
of the loftiest stature is commonly two or three inches 
higher than the tallest woman. 

His strength is almost always superior : he is more 
active ; and having all his organs stronger, he is more 
capable of a fixed attention. All arts have been 
invented by him, and not by womap. We should 
remark, that it is not the fire of imagination, but per- 
severing meditation and combination of ideas which 
have invented arts, as mechanics, gunpowder, printing, 
dialling, &c. 

Mankind alone knows that it must die, and knows 
it only by experience. A child brought up alone, and 
transported into a desart island, would dream of death 
no more than a plant or a cat. 
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A singaliiT man* bag writteuy €kai flie btiman bo^ 
it a fruit, which is green until old age^ atid that ^ 
momeni of death is that of laatmty. A strange lot- 
turity, ashes and pvtfefectioa ! Hie head of this ^ 
losopher was not ripe. How maiiy estrftTa^itees has 
the rage for telling novelties pitMhioed ? 

The principal ot^cnpations of oaf race srfe Che piwfl- 
sien of food, lodging, and dothiag;t M tiie te», tSk 
nearly accessary, and it is this poor aceeaaasty whkii 
has produced so many rarages and murders. 

lyifferent Eaca of Jfes. 

We have elsewhere seen how man^ diifiireiit races of 
men this globe contains, and to what degrees the fifst 
negro and the first white who met, were aatonished at 
one another. 

It is likely enough, that several weakly species of 
men and animals have perished. It is thus that we 
no longer discover any of the mnrex, of which the 
species has probably been devoured by oth^r aninads 
who several ages auet visited the shot es inkabited ky 
this little shellfish. 

8 1 Jerome, in his History of the Father of the Desert, 
speaks of a centaur who had a conversation with St 
Anthony the Hermit. He afterwards gives an account 
of a much longer discourse tl»t the saitie Andiony 
had with a satyr. 

St. Augustin, in his thirty-tlnrd sennon, addresiRri 
'* To his Brothers in the Desert," tells things as extra- 
ordinary as Jerome. '* I was already bishop of Hi|^ 
when I went into Ethiopia with some servants of Christ, 
there to preach the gospel. In this coinitry we saw 
many men and women widiout heads, who had two 
great eyes in their breasts. In countries stilt xsimt 
southerly, we saw a people who had but one eye m 
their foreheads,*' &c. 

Apparently, Augustin and Jerome tiien spoke ''With 
economy ;* they augtnent^ the works of creation, to 
raise greater adihiration of the wt>rk3 of God« lliey 
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sought to astonish men by fables, to re,nder them more 
submissive to the yoke or faith.* 

' We can be very good christians without believing in 
^ centaurs, men without heads Or with only one eye, one 
leg, &c. But can we doubt that the interior structure 
of a negro may be different to that of a white, since 
the mucous netted membrane beneath the skin is white 
in the one, and black in the other? I have already 
tpW. you so, but you are deaf. 

The Albinois and Darians — the first originally of 
Africa, and the second of the middle of America — are 
as different firom< ua as from the negroes. There are 
yellow, red, and grey races. We have already seen, 
that all the Americans are without beards or hair on 
their bodies, except the head and eyebrows. All are 
equally men, but only as a fir, an oak, and a pear tree 
are equally trees ; the pear tree comes not from the fir, 
nor the fir from the oak. 

But whence comes it, that in the midst of the Pacific 
Ocean, in an island named Otaheite, the men are 
bea^rded ? It is to ask why we are so, whilst the Peru- 
vians, Mexicans, and Canadians are not. It is to ask, 
why apes have tails, and why nature has refused us an 
ornament which, at least among us, is an extreme 
ra^rity. 

The inclinations and characters of men differ as 
much as their climates and governments. It has never 
been possible to compose a regiment of Laplanders 
and Samoyeds, whilst the Siberians, their neighbours, 
boeome intrepid soldiers. 

Neither can you make good grenadiers of a poor 
Darian or an Albinois. It is not because they have 
pgirtridge eyes, or that their hair and eyebrows are like 
the finest and whitest silk; buLt it is because their 
bodies, and consequently their eourstge, purtake of the 
most extreme weakness. There is none but a bH|id 
iQftB, wd even an obstinate blind man, who can deny 
the existence of all these different species. It is as 
great and remarkable as that of apes. 
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That aU Races of Men have cmutantly lived in Societtf. 

All the men whom we have discovered in the most 
uncultivated and frightful countries, herd together 
like beaversy ants, bees, and several other species of 
animals. 

We have never seen countries in which they lived 
separate ; or in which the male only joined with the 
female by chance, and abandoned her the moment 
after in disgust ; or in which the mother estranged 
herself from her children, after having brought them 
up; or in which human beings lived without family 
and society. Some poor jesters have abused their un- 
derstandings so far, as to hazard the astonishing pa- 
radox, that man is originally created to live alone, and 
that it is society which has depraved his nature. They 
might as well say, that herrings were created to swim 
alone in the sea ; and that it is by an excess of cor- 
ruption, tliat they pass in a troop from the Frozen 
Ocean to our shores ; that formerly cranes flew in the 
air singly, and that by a violation of their natural in- 
stinct, they have subsequently chosen to travel in 
company. 

Every animal has its instinct, and the instinct of 
man, fortified by reason, disposes him towards society, 
as towards eating and drinking. So far from the want 
of societj having degraded man, it is estrangement 
from society which degrades him. Whoever lived ab- 
solutely alone, would soon lose the faculty of .thinking 
and expressing himself; he would be a burden to him- 
self, and it would only remain to metamorphose him 
into a beast. An excess of powerless pride, which 
rises up against the pride of others, may induce a 
melancholy man to fly from his fellows ; but it is a 
species of depravity, and punishes itself. That pride 
is its own punishment, which frets itself into solitude 
and secretly resents being despised and forgotten. 
It is enduring the most horrible slavery, in order to be 
free. 

We have enlarged the bounds of ordinary folly so 

T as to say, that it is not natural for a man to be 
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attached to a woman during the nine months of her 
pregnancy. The appetite is satisfied, says the author 
of these paradoxes ; the man has no longer any want 
of woman, nor the woman of man ; and the latter need 
not have the least care, nor perhaps the least idea of 
the effects of the transient intercourse. They go 
diBTerent ways, and there is no appearance, until 
the end of nine months, that they have ever been 
known to one another. Why should he help her after 
her delivery? Why assist to bring up a child whom 
ne cannot instinctively know belongs to him alone? 
' All this is execrable ; but happily nothing is more 
false. If this barbarous indifference was the true in- 
stinct of nature, mankind would always have acted 
thus. Instinct is unchangeable, its inconstancies are 
very rare ; the father would always abandon the mother, 
and the mother would abandon her child. There 
would have been much fewer men on earth than vora- 
cious animals; for the wild beasts, better provided and 
better armed, have a more prompt instinct, more sure 
means of living, and a more certain nourishment, than 
mankind. 

Our nature is very different from the frightful ro- 
mance which this man, possessed of the devil, has made 
of it. Except some barbarous souls entirely brutish, or 
perhaps a philosopher more brutal still, the roughest 
man, by a prevailing instinct, loves the child which is 
not yet born, the womb which bears it; and the 
mother redoubles her love for him from whom she 
has received the germ of a being similar to himself. 

The instinct of the colliers of the Black Forest 
speaks to them as loudly, and animates them as strongly 
in favpur of their children, as the instinct of pigeons 
and nightingales induces them to feed their little ones. 
Time has therefore been sadly lost in writing these abo- 
minable absurdities. 

The great fault of all these paradoxical books, lies 
in always supposing nature very different from what it 
is. If the satires on man and woman written by 
Boileau were not pleasantries, they would sin in the 
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essential point of supposing all men fools and sB 
women coquettes. 

The same author, an enemy to society, like the for 
without a tail who would have his compamoos cut off 
theirs, thus in a magisterial style expresses himself: — 

** Tlie first who, having enclosed an estate, took upon 
himself to say — This is mine— and found people simple 
enough to beliere him, was the true founder of society. 
What crimes, wars, murders, miseries, and horrors, 
might have been spared to mankind, if some one, seizing 
the stakes, or filhng up the pit, had cried to his com- 
panions — Take care how you listen to this impostor; 
you are lost if you forget that the fruits are common to 
all, and that die earth belongs to nobody!" 

Thus, according to this fine philosopher, a tfaieC 
a destroyer, would have been the benefactor of man- 
kind, and we should punish an honest man who says 
to his children, ** Let us imitate our neighbour ; he has 
enclosed his field, the beasts will no longer ravage it, 
his land will become more fertile ; let us work ours as 
he has laboured his ; it will aid us, and we shall im- 
prove it. Each family cultivating its own enclosure, 
we shall be better fed, more healthy, more peaceable, 
and less unhappy. We will endeavour to establish a 
distributive justice, which will console ourunhappy race ; 
and we shall be raised above the foxes and polecats, to 
whom this babbler would compare us." 

Would not this discourse be more sensible and 
honest, than that of the savage fool who would destroy 
the good man's orchard ? 

What philosophy therefore is that which s^ys 
things that common sense disclaims from China to 
Canada? Is is not that of a beggar, who would have 
all the rich robbed by the poor, in order that fraternal 
union might be better established among men? 

It is true, that if all the hedges, forests, and plains, 
were covered with wholesome and delicious fruits, it 
would be impossible, unjust, and ridiculous, to guard 
them. 

If there are any islands in which nature produces 
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food and all necessaries without trouble, let us go and 
live there, far from the trash of our laws; but as soon 
aft you have peopled them, we must return to meum 
and tuum, and to laws which are very often very bad^ 
but which we cannot rationally do away. 

Is Man horn flicked ? 

Is it not demonstrated, that man is Tiot bom per- 
verse and the child of the devil 1 If such was his 
nature, he would commit enormous crimes and bar- 
barities as soon as he could walk ; he would use the 
first knife he could find, to wound whoever displeased 
him. He would necessarily resemble little wolves and 
ibxes, who bite as soon as they can. 
'^^ On the contrary^ throughout the world, he partakes 
' of the nature of the lamb, while he is an infant. Why 
therefore, and how is it, that he so often becomes a 
wolf and fox ? Is it not that, being born neither good 
nor wipked, education, example, the government into 
which he is thrown — in short, occasion of every kiad^-*— 
determines him to virtue or vice ? 

Perhaps h uman nature could not be otherwise. Man 
could not always have false thoughts, nor always true 
affections ; be always sweet, or always cruel. 

It is demonstrable, that woman is elevated beyond 
men in the scale of goodness. We see a hundred 
brothers enemies to each other, to one Clytemnestra. . 

There are professions which necessarily render the 
soul pitiless— that of the soldier, the butcher, the officer 
of justice^ and the jailor ; and all trades which are 
founded on the annoyance of others. 

The officer, the soldier, the jailor, for example, iMre 
only happy in making others miserable. It is true, 
they are necessary against malefactors, and so far use- 
ful to society ; but of a thousand men of the kind, 
there is not one who acts from the motive of the public 
good, or who even reflects that it is a public good. 

It is above all a curious thing to hear them speak 
of their prowess as they count the number of their 
victims ; their snares to entrap them, the ills which 
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they have made tiiem suffer, and the money wUA 
they bave got by it 

Whoever has been able to descend to the sobaltoD 
detail of the bar — ^whoever has only heard lawyers 
leason familiarly among themsehresy and applaud ^iem- 
lelres for the miseries of their clients — ^must have a 
Terr poor opinion of human nature. 

There are more frightful professions stilly which are 
however canyassed for like a canonship. 

There are some which change an honest man into a 
roeue, and which accustom him to lie in spite of him- 
■elfy to deceive almost without perceivings it, to put a 
blind before the eyes of otherr, to prostrate himself 
by the interest and yanity of his situation, and without 
remorse to plunge mankmd into stupid blindness. 

Women, incessantly occupied with the education of 
their children, and shut up in their domestic cares, are 
excluded from all these professions, which pervert hu- 
man nature and render it atrocious. They are every- 
where less barbarous than men. 

Physics join with morals to prevent them from great 
crimes ; their blood is milder ; they are less addicted 
to strong liquors, which inspire ferocity. An evident 
proof is, that of a thousand victims of justice in a thou- 
sand executed assassins, we scarcely reckon four 
women.* It is also proved elsewhere, I believe, that ia 
Asia there not two examples of women condemned to 
a public punishmentf 

It appears, therefore, that our customs and habits 
have rendered the male species very wicked. 

If this truth was general and without exceptions, 
the species would be more horrible than spiders, wolves, 
and polecats, are to our eyes. But happily, professions 
whicti harden the heart and fill it with odious passions, 
are very rare. Observe, that in a nation of twenty 
millions, there are at most two hundred thousand 
soldiers. This is but one soldier to two hundred in- 
dividuals. These two hundred thousand soldiers are 

• See the arUcle WoMAir. 

* Jf" °®* ***" because they are despatched privately ? 

« Here lies the sack.and yonder rolb the tea."— C^mk^. T. 
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held in the most severe discipUne, and there are among 
them very honest people, who return to their villages 
and finish their old age as good fathers and husbands. 

The number of other trades which are dangerous to 
manners, is but small. 

Labourers, artisans, and artists, are too much oc- 
cupied often to deliver themselves up to crime. 

The earth will always bear detestable wretches, and 
books will always exaggerate the number, which, rather 
than being greater, is less than we say. 

If mankind had been under the empire of the deyil> 
there would be no longer any person upon earth. 

Let us console ourselves : we have seen, and we shall 

* always see, fine minds from Pekinto la Rochelle; and 

whatever licentiates and bachelors may say, the Tituses, 

Trajans, Antoninuses, and Peter Bayles, were very 

honestjnen. 

Of Man in the State of pure Nature, 

"What man would be in the state which we call that 
of pure nature? An animal much below the first 
Iroquois whom we found in the north of America. 

He would be very inferior to these Iroquois, since 
they knew how to light fires and make arrows. He 
would require ages to arrive at these two arts. 

Man, abandoned to pure nature, would have, for his 
language, only a few inarticulate sounds; the species 
would be reduced to a very small number, from the 
difl&culty of getting nourishment and the want of 
help, at least in our harsh climates. He would have 
no more knowledge of God and the soul, than of ma- 
thematics ; these ideas would be lost in the care of 
procuring food. The race of beavers would be in- 
finitely preferable. 

Man would then be only precisely like a robust 
child ; and we have seen many men who are not much 
above that state, as it is. 

The Laplanders, the Samoyeds, the inhabitants of 
Kamtschatka, the CafFres, and Hottentots, are — with re- 
spect to man in a state of pure nature — that which 
the courts of Cyrus and Semiramis were in comparison 
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with the iahabitants of the Cevennes. Yet the inha- 
bitants of Kamtschatka and the Hottentots of our days, 
so superior to men entirely savage, are animals wiio 
lire six months of the year in cayemSy where they eat 
the vermin by which they ai)e eaten. 

In general, mankind is not above two or ^tkree de- 
grees more civihsed than the KamschatkaDs. The 
multitude of brute beasts called men, compared with 
the little number of those who think, is at least in 
the proportion of an hundred to one in many nations. 

It is pleasant to contemplate on one side, father 
Malebranche, who treats familiarly of the Word;' and 
on the other, these millions of animals similar to him, 
who have never heard speak of ' the Word,' and who 
have not one metaphysical idea. 

Between men of pure instioct, and men of genius, 
floats this immense number occupied solely with sub- 
sisting. 

This subsistence costs us so much pains, that in the 
north of America an image of God often runs five or 
six leagues to get a dinner; whilst among us the image 
of God bedews the ground with the sweat of his brow, 
in order to procure bread. 

Add to this bread— or the equivalent — a hut, and a 
poor dress, and you will have man such as he is in 
general, from one end of the universe to the other: 
and it is only in a multitude of ages that he has been 
able to arrive at this high degree of attainment. 

Finally, after other ages, things got to the point at 
which we see them. Here we represent a tragedy in 
music ; there we kill one another on the high seas of 
another hemisphere, with a thousand pieces of cannon. 
The opera, and a ship of war of the first rank, al- 
ways astonish my imagination. I doubt whether they 
can be carried much farther in any of the globes with 
which the heavens are studded. More than half the 
habitable world however is stiH peopled with two- 
looted animals, who live in the horrible state ap- 
proaching to pure nature, existing and clothing them- 
selves with difficulty, scarcely enjoying the gift of 
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speech, scarcely perceiying that they are unfortUDate, 
and liviDg and dying almost without knowing it. 

Examnation of a Thought of Pascal on Man. 

*^ I can conceive a man without hands or feet, and 
I could even.conceive him without a head, if experience 
taught me not, that it is with the head he thinks. It 
is therefore thought which makes the being of man, 
-without which we cannot conceive him." — (Thoughts 
of Pascal). 

How! conceive a man without feet, hands, and 
head ? This would be as different a thing from a man as 
a gourd. 

If all men were without heads, how could yours con- 
ceive that there are animals like yourself? Since they 
would have nothing of what principally constitutes 
your being. A head is something : the nve senses are 
contained in it, and thought also. An animal, which 
from the nape of its neck do^vnwards might resemble 
a man, or one of those apes which we call ourang-outang 
or the man of the woods, would no more be a man 
than an ape or a bear whose heads and tails were cut 
off. 

** It is therefore thought which makes the being of a 
man," &c. In this case, thought would be his essence, 
as extent and solidity are the essence of matter. Man 
would think essentially and always, as matter is 
always extended and solid. He would think in a pro- 
found sleep without dreams, in a fit, in a lethargy, in 
the womb of his mother. I well know that I neyer 
thought in any of these states ; I confess it often ; and 
I doubt not that others are like myself. 

If thought was essential to man, as extent is to matter, 
it would follow, that God cannot deprive this animal 
of understanding, since he cannot deprive matter of 
extent — for then it would be no longer matter. Now, 
if understanding be essential to man, he is a thinking 
being by nature, as God is God by nature. 

If desirous to define God, as such poor beings as 
ourselves can define him, I should say, that thought is 
A» being, his essence ; but as to man ! 
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We have the faculties of thinkbg, walking, talkii^ 
eating^, and sleeping; but we do not always use these 
faculties, it is not in our nature, 

llioaghty witk us^ is it not an attribate? and so 
much an attribute that it is sometimes weak, some- 
times strong, sometimes reasonable, and sometimes ei- 
travagant? It hides itseU^ rtiows itself, flies, retacu, 
is noming, is re-produced. Essence is quite anotkr 
thing; it never varies; it knows nothing of more or 
less. 

What therefore would be the animal supposed by 
Pascal? A being of reason. He might j fist aswefi 
have supposed a tree to which God might have given 
thought, as it is said that the gods granted voices to 
the trees of Dodona. 

Operation of God on Man. 

People who have founded systems on the commsoi' 
cation of God with man, hav& said, that God acts 
directly physically on man in certain cases only, when 
God grants certain particular gifts; and they have 
called this action ' physical premotion.' Diodes and 
Erophiles, those two great enthusiasts, maintain this 
c^inion, and have partisans. 

Now we recognise a God quite as well as these 
people, because we cannot conceive that any one of the 
beings which surround us could be produced of itself. 
By Uie fact alone that something exists, the necessary 
Eternal Being must be necessarily the cause of aB. 
With these reasoners, we admit the possibility of God 
making himself understood to some favourites ; but we 
go farther, — we believe that he makes himself under- 
stood by all men, in all places, and in all times, since 
to all ne gives life, motion, digestion, thought, aad 
instinct. 

Is there in the vilest of animals, and in the most 
sublime philosophers, a being who can will mqtioBi 
digestion, desire, love, instinct, or thought ? No ; but 
we act, we love,, we have instincts ; as for example, 
an invincible liking to certain objects, an insupportable 
xversion to others, a promptitude to execute tke 
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movements necessary to our preservation, as those of 
sucking the breasts of our nurses, swimming when we 
are strong and our bosoms large enough, biting our 
bread, drinking, stooping to avoid a blow from a stone, 
collecting our force to clear a ditch, &c. We accomplish 
a thousand such actions without thinking of them, though 
they are all profoundly mathematical. In short, we 
think and feel without knowing how. 

In good earnest, is it more difficult for God to work 
all within us by means of which we are ignorant, than 
to stir us internally sometimes, by the efficacious grace 
of Jupiter, of which these gentlemen talk to us un- 
ceasingly ? 

Where is the man who, when he looks into himself, 

Ferceives not that he is a puppet of Providence? 
think — but can I give myself a thought ? Alas ! if 
I thought of myself, I should know what ideas I might 
entertain the next moment — a thing which nobody 
knows. 

I acquire a knowledge, but I could not give it to 
myself. My intelligence cannot be the ^ause of it; 
for the cause must contain the effect. Now, my first 
acquired knowledge was not in my understanding; 
being the first, it was given to me by him who formed 
me, and who gives all, whatever it may be. 

I am astonished, when 'I am told that my first know- 
ledge cannot alone give me a second ; for that it must 
contain it. 

The proof that we give ourselves no ideas is, that we 
receive them in our dreams ; and certainly it is neither 
our will nor attention which makes us thinkin dreams. 
There are poets who make verses sleeping; geome- 
tricians who measure triangles. All proves to us, that 
there is a power which acts within us without consult- 
ing us. 

All our sentiments, are they not involuntary ? Hear- 
ing, taste, and sight, are nothing by themselves. We 
feel, in spite of ourselves: we do nothing of ourselves : 
we are nothing without a Supreme Power which enacts 
all. things. 

The most superstitious allow these truths, but they 
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apply them odIt to people of tlteir own class, lliej 
aflirm that Goa acts physically on certain privile^ 
persons. We are more religious than thej ; we bel£^ 
that the Great Being acts on all living things, as oaal 
matter. Is it therefore more difficult for him to stir afl 
men than to stir some of them ? Will Ggd be God 
Ibr your little sect alone ? He is. equally so for me^wb) 
do not helong to it. 

A new philosopher goes farther than you ; it seemed 
to him that Goa alone exits. He pretenda, that ne 
are all in him ; and we say, that it is God who sees 
9Xkd acts in all that has life. *^ Jupiter est quodcurnqoe 
▼ides ; quodcumque moyeris.** 

To proceed. Your physical premotion introdaces 
God acting in yoq. What need have you then of a 
soul ? Ofwhat good is this little unknown and inc<H)i- 
prebensible being ? Do you give a soul to the sus, 
which enlightens so many globes ? And if this star ao 
great, so astonishing, and so necessary, has no sool, 
why should man have one ? God who made us, does 
be not suffice ibr us ? What therefore is become of tlie 
axiom? Effect not that by many, which can be accosi- 
plished by one. 

This soul, which you have imagined to be a substance, 
is therefore really ooly a faculty, granted by the Great 
Being, and not a person. It is a property given to our 
organs, and not a substance. Man, his reason un£or- 
rupted by metaphysics, could never imagine that ic 
was double ; that he was composed of two beings, the 
one mortal, visible, and palpable — ^the other inunorta]* 
invisible and impalpable. Would it not require ages 
of controversy to arrive aJt this expedient of joiniiig 
together two substances so dissimilar; tan^ble, and 
untangible, simple and compound, invulnerable and 
suffering, eternal and fleeting ? 

Men have only supposed a soul by the same error 
which made them suppose in us a being called 
memory, which being they afterwards made a divinity. 
They made this memory the mother of the Muses; 
they embodied the divers talents of nature in so many 
goddesses, the daughters of memory. They also made 
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a god of the secret power by which nature forms the 
blood of animals, and called it the god of sanguification. 
The Roman people indeed had similar gods for the 
faculties of eating and drinking, for the act of mar- 
riage, for the act of voiding excrements. They were 
so many particular souls, which produced in us all 
these actions. It was the metaphysics of the populace^ 
This shameful and ridiculous superstition was evi- 
dently derived from that which imagined in man a 
small divine substance, different from man himself. 

This substance is still admitted in all the schools ; 
ax^d with condesceniion we grant to the Great Being, 
tb the Eternal Maker, to God, the permission of join- 
ing his concurrence to the soul. Thus w« suppose, 
that for will and deed, both God and our souls are 
necessary. 

But to concur signifies to aid, to participate. God 
therefore is only second with us ; it is degrading him ; 
, it is putting him on a level with us, or making him 
play the most inferior part. Take not from him his 
rank and pre-eminence : make not of the sovereign of 
nature the mere servant of mankind. 

Two species of reasoners, well credited in the world, 
—atheists and theologians — will oppose our doubts. 

The atheists will say, that in admitting reason in 
man and instinct in brutes, as properties, it is very 
useless ta admit a God into this system ; that God is 
still more incomprehensible than a soul ; that it is unwor- 
thy a sage to believe that which he conceives not. They 
let fly against us all the arguments of Straton and Lu- 
cretius. We will answer them by one word only — You 
e^ist ; therefore there is a God. 
. Theologians will give us more trouble. They will 
J first tell us, — We agree with you that God is the first 
cause of all ; but he is not the only one. An high 
I priest of Minerva says expressly — " The second agent 
i operates by virtue of the first; the first induces « 
second; the second involves a third; all are acting by 
virtue of God; and he is the cause of all actions 
acting.'* 

We will answer, with all the respect we owe to fliis 
high priest, — There is, and t'here can onlv exist, one 
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true cause. All the others, which are subsequent, are 
but instrifineDts. I discover a spring — I make use of it 
to move a machine ; I discovered the spring and made 
the machine. I am the sole cause. Tbat is un- 
doubted. 

The high priest will reply, — ^Tou take lib^ty away 
from men. 1 reply, — No; liberty consists in the faculty 
of willing, and in that of doing what you will, when 
nothing prevents you. Grod has made man upon these 
conditions, and he must be contented with them. 

My priest will persist, and say, that we make God 
the aumor of sin. Then we shall answer him — I am 
sorry for it ; but God is made the author of sin in all 
systems, except in that of the atheists. For if he 
concurs with the actions of perverse men, as with those 
of the just, it is evident that to concur is to do, since 
he who concurs is the creator of all. 

If God alone permits sin, it is he who commits it; 
since to permit and to do is the same thing to the 
absolute master of all. If he foresees that men will 
do evil, he should not form men. We have never eluded 
the force of these ancient arguments ; we have nevei 
weakened them. Whoever has produced all, has certainly 

Sroduced good and evil. The system of absolute pre- 
estination, the doctrine of concurrence, equally plunge 
us into this labyrinth, from which we cannot extricate 
ourselves. 

All that we can say is, that evil is for us, and not for 
God. Nero assassinates his preceptor, and his mother; 
another murders his relations and neighbours; a high 

{>riest poisons, strangles, and beheads twenty Roman 
ords, on rising from the bed of his daughter. This is 
of no more importance to the Being, the Universal 
Soul of the World, than sheep eaten by wolves or by 
us, or than flies devoured by spiders. There is no 
evil for the Great Being ; to him it is only the play of 
the great machine which incessantly moves by eternal 
laws. If the wicked become (whether during their lives 
or subsequently) more unhappy than those whom they 
have sacrificed to their passions — ^if they suffer as 
^«y have made others suffer — ^it is still an inevi- 
able consequence of the immutable laws by which 
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the Great Being neoesaarily acts. We know but a 
very small part of these laws ; we have but a very weak 
portion of understanding ; we hare only resignation in 
our power. Of all systems, is not that which makes 
VM acquainted with our insignificance, the most reason- 
able ? Men (as all philoso{^ers of antiquity have said) 
xaade God in their own image ; which is the reason why 
the fir&t Anaxagoras, as ancient as Orpheus, expresses 
himself thus in his verses : — " If the birds figured to 
themselves a God, he would have wings; that of horses 
would run with four legs.'' 

The vulgar imagine God to be a king, who holds his 
seat of justice in his court. Tender hearts represent 
him as a father who takes care of his children. The 
sage attributes to him no human affection. He ac- 
knowledges a necessary eternal power which animates 
all nature, and resigns himself to it. 

General R^ctixm on Man. 

It requires twenty years to raise man from the state 
of a plant, in which he abides in his mother's womb, 
and from the pure animal state, which is the lot of his 
earliest infancy, to that in which the maturity of reason 
begins to dawn. He has required thirty ages to become 
a little acquainted with his own bodily structure. He 
would require eternity to become acquainted with his 
soul. He requires but an instant to kill himself. 

MARRIAGE. 

SECTION I. 

I ONCi( met with a reasoner who said, — Induce your 
subjects to marry as early as possible. Let them be ex- 
empt from taxes the first year; and let their portion be 
assessed on those who at the same age are m a state 
of celibacy. 

The more married men you have, the fewer crimes 
there will be. Examine the frightful columns of your 
c;riminal cs^lendars; you will there find a hundred 
youths executed for one father of a family. 

VOL. IV. K K 
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Marriage renders men more virtuous aiul more 
The lather of a family is not willing to blush b 
his childien : he is afraid to make shame their i 

ritance. 

Let your soldiers marry, and they -will no loi 
desert. Bound to their families, they will l>e bonii 
their country. An unmarried soldier is frequently 
thing hut a vagabond, to whom it matters not whe 
he serves the king of Naples or the king of Moroc< 

The Roman warriors were married : they fought 
their wives and their children; and they made sk 
of Use wives and the children of other nations. 

A great Italian politician, who was besides v 
learned in the Eastern tongues, a thing very rare amc 
our politicians, said to me in my youto, — ** Caro B^ 
remember that the Jews never had but one good 
stitution— that of abhorring virginity. If that fit 
nation of superstitious jobbers had not regarded nw 
riage as the first of human obligations — if there hi 
been among them convents of nuns — they would ba 
been inevit&ly lost.** 

The Marriage Contract. 

Marriage is a contract in the law of nations, ( 
which the Roman catholics have made a sacrament 

But the sacrament and the contract are two verydii 
ferent things; with the one are connected the civi 
effects, with the other the graces of the church. 

So when the contract is conformable to the lai 
of Jiations, it must produce every civil effect ITm 
absence of the sacrament can operate only in the priva 
tion of spiritual graces. 

Such has been the jurisprudence of all ages, and oi 
all nations, excepting the French. Such was the 
opinion of die most accredited fathers of the church. 

Go through the Theodosian and Justinian codes, and 
you will find no law proscribing the marriages of persons 
of another creed, not even when contracted between 
them and catholics. 

It is true, that Constantius — ^that son of Constantine 
as cruel as his father — forbade the Jews> <m pain of 
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leatb,to many christmn women;* and that Valentinian, 
■^heodosius, and Arcadius, made the same prohibition, 
**under the like penalty, to the Jewish women. But 
••Sinder the emperor Mareian, these laws had ceased t(> 

be observed; and Justinian rejected them from his 
i^^code. Besides, they were made against the Jews only; 
»'*"iio one ever thought of applying them to the marriage 
liii^ of pagans or heretics with the followers of the prevail- 
E.'^ing religion. 

r^c Consult St. Augustin, and he will tell you, that in 
fCi ' bis time the marriages of believers with unbelievers were 
^^ not considered illicit, because no gospel text had con- 
xf^ demned them — ** Quae matrimonia cum in fidelibus, 
i'B nostris temporibus, jam non putantur esse peccata; 
x^ quoniam in rf ovo Testamento nihil ind^ preceptum est, 
•jsr et ide6 aut licere creditum est, aut velut dubium dere- 

ijK lictum."t 

sf. Augustin says moreover, that these marriages often 

ijjJ work the conversion of the unbelieving party. He cite» 

^^ the example of his own father, who embraced the 

^ christian religion because his wife Manica professed . 
Christianity. Clotilda, by the conversion of Clovis^ 
and Theodelinda, by that of Agilulf, king of the Lom- 

' bards, rendered greater service to the church than if 

fl> they had married orthodox princes. 

iff Consult the declaration of pope Benedict XIV. 

jt^ of November 4,' 1741 : you will find in it these - 

1^ words: — *^ Quod verb spectat ad ea conjugia quee,. 

j^ absque formsL k Tridentino statute, contrahuntur k 

]i catholicis cum heereticis, sive catholicus vir heeriti- 

i cam feeminam ducat, sive catholica feemina heretico 

^ Tiro nubat; si hujusmodi matrimonium sit contractum 
aut in posterum contracti contingat, Tridentini form& 

f non servat^, declarat Sanctitas sua, alio non concur- 

t^ rente impedimento, validum habendum esse, sciens 

i conjux catholicus se istius matrimonii vinculo perpeta6 

^ ligatum.'* — " With respect to such marriages as, trans- 

I gressing the enactment of the council of Trent, are 

* II — - - - 

* Theodosian Code, De Judais, law vi. 
f f . Lib. de Fide et Operib. cap. ixy no. 85. 
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contracted by cathoHcs with heretics; whether by a 
catholic man with an heretical woman^ or by a catholic 
Voman with an heretical man — if sndi matrimoay 
already is, or hereafter shall be contracted, the mlesxtf 
ihe council not being observed, bis holiness declaras^ 
that if there be no other impediment, it shall bit 
held valid, the catholic man or woman nndeistand* 
ing, that he or she is by such natiummy bomtd untii 
death/' 

By what astonishing eontradictioii is it, that the 
French laws in. diis matter are more severe than tho8^ 
or the church? The first law by which this seveHiy 
was established in France w»s the edict of LcQife 
XIV. of November 1680, which deserves to be te- 
peated. 

''Louis, &c. The canons of die councils having 
forbidden marriages of catholics with heretics, as a 
public scandal and a profanation of the saecament, we 
have deemed it the more necessary to prevent them for 
the future, as we have found that the toleration of suck 
marriages exposes catholics to the continual temptatiti^ 
of perverting it, &c. For these causes, &c. it is out 
will and pleasure, that in future our subjecte of Ihe 
Roman catholic and apost(^ic religion may not, ttn^d^ 
any pretext whatsoever, leontract marriage widi thosb 
of the pretended reformed religion, declaiii^ such 
marriages to be invalid, and .the issue of them ittegili^ 
mate." 

It is singular enough, that the 1km oi 4^ ^nrck 
should have been made the foundat&>n for annul^^ 
marriages which the churoh never d^nuU«d. In tbk 
edict we find the sacrament confounded with the civil 
contract; and from this coiifttsion have^oeeeded tbte 
strange laws in France- concerning marriaffo. 

St. Augusttn appfoVed liianiageB of %» orth»d«lL 
with heretics, for he hoped that the ftdtfaM «po«lse 
would convert the other ; alad Louis XIV. ^ond^nKM^ 
them, lest the heterodox should piervi^tbe'beiiev«p. 

Iji.Jfjranche-Gomte there .exists-a .yet more cruel ^Um^ 

This is an edict of the archduke Albert Viiid his wife 
Isabella, of DecemlMr 20, 1599, whidl^ fbrbiAs catholics 
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to marry heretics^ on pain of confiscation of body and 
goods.* 

The same edict pronounces the same penalty on such 
as shall be convicted of eatings mutton on Friday or 
Saturday. What laws ! and what lawgivers ! 

"A quels mattres, grand Dieu, livrez-vous Tunivers ! " 

SECTION II. 

If our laws reprove marriages of catholics with 
persons of a different religion, do they grant the civil 
effects at least to marriages of French protestants with 
French persons of the same sect? 

There are now in the kingdom a million of protes- 
tants ; yet the validity of their marriage is still a ques- 
tion in the tribunals. 

Here again is one of those cases in which our 
jurisprudence is contradictory to the decisions of the 
church, and also to itself. 

In the papal declaration, quoted in the foregoing 
section, Benedict XIV. decides that marriages of pro- 
testants, contracted according to their rights, are no 
less valid than if they had been performed according to 
the forms established by the council of Trent; and 
that a husband who turns catholic cannot break this 
tie and form a new one with a person of his new re- 
ligion.f 

Barak Levi, by birth a Jew, and a native of Hague-, 
nan, had there married Mendel Gerf, of the same town 
and the same religion. 

This Jew came to Paris in 1752; and on the ISth 
of May, 1754, he was baptised. He sent a summons 
to his wife at Haguenan to come and join him at Paris. 
In a second summons he consented that this wife, when 

* Anciennes Ordonnances de la Franche-Coint6, Hv. v. tit. 18. 

^ Quod attinet ad roatrimonia ab hsretieis inter He eelebrata, 
Don observatA formA h Tridentino pneicriptA qoeque in pofterum 
cootrahentur, dummodd non aliud obstiterit canonicum impedi- 
mentum, Sanctitaa sua statuit pro validis habenda esse; ade6qae 
■i cootiogat utrumque conjugum ad CatholicsB Ecclesis sinum m 
recipere, eodem quo antek conjugali vinculo ipsos omnind teneri, 
etiam si mutuus consensus coram parocho Catholioo non reno* 
▼etur. 
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fihe had come to jom kim^ should coutimie to lire in her 
own Jewish sect 

To these summooses Mendel Cerf Taplied, that she 
nould not return with hiniy and that rshe required him 
to send Uer, according to the Jewish fdfms^ a hill eif 
divorce, in order that she might marry another Jew. 

Levi was not satisfied with this answer : he sent no 
hill of divorce; hut he caused his wife to appear before 
flie^official of Stra^urg, who, by a s^teiice Of Sep- 
tember'?, 1754, declared that, in the sight of the 
church, he was at liberty to marry a catholic Airoman. 

Furnished with this sentence, the christianised Jew 
came into the diocese of Soissons, and there made 

K>mise of marriage to a young woman of ViHeneuve. 
e clergyman refused to publish 'the banns. Len 
communicated to him the summohses he had sent to 
his wife, the sentence of the official of Strasburg, and 
a certificate from the secretary to the bishopirk of that 
place, attesting, that in that diocese baptised Jews had 
at all times been permitted to contract new hiarriages 
with catholics, and that this usage had constantly been 
recognised by the supreme council of Colmar. 

But these documents appeared to the parson <)f 
'ViHeneuve to be insufficient. Levi was obliged to 
summon him before the official df Soissons. 

This official did not think, like him of Strasbu%, 
that the marriage of Levi with Mendel C^rf was null 
or dissoluble. By his sentence of the 5th of February, 
1756, he declared the Jew's claim to be inadmissible. 
The latter appealed from this sentence to the parlia- 
ment of Paris, where heVas'ti6t drily opposed by the 
-public ministry, but, by a decf fee df Jatnittry 2, 1758, 
the sentence was confirmed, and Levi %%is again for- 
biddeii to contract any marriage dunSg the life of 
Jtilendel Cerf. 

Here then a marriage 'Cbtitracted between French 

Jews, according to the Jewish rites, iviHa dedafed 

! valid by the first court in the kingd6m. 

,._ But, some years afterwards, the same -question was 

' %d differently in another paritament, on the mib- 

^ a marriage contracted between two Frendi 



protestants, whb had been ma? ried in the fNresence of 
^their parents l^y a mihister of their own cornmuniott. 
Thepiotestant.apouse'had, like the Jew, dianged bis 
dreligrop; ^nii after he^had concluded a second marriage 
yi'ith a «8^oUc,^4;be jparlianient of Grenolile confirmed 
•this second mai^riage^and deelared the first to be null. 

If we pass from jurisptifdence to legislation, we shall 
4ind it as obscure -to this im|K>rtant fnatter, as on so 
•many others* 

A decree of the council, of September 15, 1685,. 
says, " that pfotestants* may marry, provided however 
that it be in the presence of the principal officer of 
justice, and that the publications preceding such mar- 
riages shall be made at the royal see nearest the place 
•of abode of each of the protestants desirous of mar- 
Tying, and at the audience only.'* 

This decree was not revoked by the edict which, 
three weeks after, suppressed the edict of Nantes. 
•But after the • declaration of the 14 th of . May, 1724, 
drawn up by cardinal Fleury, the judges would no 
longer preside over the marriages of protestants, nor 
permit their banns to be published in their audiences. 

By article XV. of this law, the forms prescribed by 
the canons are to be dbserved in marriages, as well 
of new converts 'as of all the rest of the king's subjects. 
This general expression, ' all the rest of the king^s 
subjects,' has beeai thought to comprehend the pro- 
•testants, as well as the cathoHcs, «nd 6n this interpre- 
Hation, sudi marriages of protestants as were not ^- 
lemniscd according to the canonical fovms Itave been 
«nnulled.t 

NerertJielesB, it>8ee^s diat the maiYioges of protes- 
tants having beien aiuthoris^ by an express <law, th<!y 
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* Is it not odd, that in France the council itself should have 
rgiven to tlie protestants the name of teligionisU, as if (hey alone 
.'Mad any neiigion, and the 'rest t)f the ifation "W6re only papi^ts^ 
governed by decrees and bulls ? 

f The whole tof this wariijgaiMt oommbn sflose will remiiid the 

reader of the Unitarian marriage controversy of the present day, 

ftnd of soine extraordinary parUsnfnentary argument onThesut^ect, 

'«Imastas rational and consisti^nt as the proceedings Of the French 

tribunal8.->T. 
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cannot now be admitted but by another express lair 
carryings with it this penalty, resides, the term ' new 
oonTerts/ mentioned in the declaration, appears to in- 
dicate that the tenn that follows relates to the catholics 
only. In short, when the civil law is obscure or 
ambiguous, ought not the judges to decide according 
to the natural and the moral law? 

Does it not result from all thb that laws often have 
need of reformation, and princes of consulting bett^ 
informed counsellors, rejecting priestly ministers, and 
distrusting courtiers in the garb of confessors? 

MARY MAGDALEN. 

I MUST own, that I know not where the author of the 
«* Critical History of Jesus Christ" found, that " St. Mary 
Magdalen had a criminal intimacy (des complaisances 
criminelles) with the Saviour of the world."* He says 
(page 130, line 11 of the note) that this is an assertion 
of the Albigenses. I have never read this horrible 
blasphemy either in the history of the Albigenses, 
or in their profession of faith. It is one of the great 
many things of which I am ignorant. I know that the 
Albigenses had the dire misfortune of not being Roman 
catholics ; but otherwise, it seems to me, they had the 
most profound reverence for the person of Jesus. 

This author of the Critical History of Jesus Christ 
refers us to the Christiade, a sort of poem in prose (g^nt- 
ing that there are such things as poems in prose) ; I 
have therefore been obliged to consult the passage of 
the Christiade in which this accusation is made. It is 
in the fourth book or canto, p. 335, note 1 ; the poet of the 
Christiade cites no . authority. In an epic poem, in- 
deed, citations may be spared ; but great authorities | 
are requisite in prose, when so grave an assertion is 
made— one which makes every christian's hair stand 
erect. 

Whether the Albigenses advanced this impiety or ' 



• Histoire Critique de Jesus Christ, ou Analyse Baisonnee des 
Evangiles, p. 130, note 3. 
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not, the only result k, that the author of the CkristilMte 
sports on the brink of criminality. He somdwhat idm- 
tates tiie famous sermon of Menot. He introduces » 
us Mary Magdalen, the sister of Martha dnd Laz^rus^ 
brilliant with all the charms of youth and beauty, 
burning with eveiy desire, and immersed in every 
voluptuousness. According to Mto, sha is a lady at 
.court, exalted in birth and in riches ; her brother lia^ 
asarus was count of Bethany, aad herself marGhioneAs 
of Magdalet. Martha had a a^kndid porti<»n, but h^ 
does not tell us where her estate^ lay. "She had," 
cays the man of the Chtistiade, " a hundred serv<ant», 
and a crowd of lovers ; she might have threatened thfe 
liberty of the whole world. But riches, dignities, am- 
bitious grandeur, never were so dear to Magdalen ca 
the seductive error which caused her to be naDaed tSxe 
sinner. Such was the sovereign beauty of the capital 
when the young and divine hero alfived there from the 
extremities of Galilee.* Her other passions yielded 
to the ambition of subduii^ the heto of whom she-had 
heard.'* 

The author of the Christiade then imitates Virsril. 
The marchioness of Magdalet conjures her ^§portioneEl 
sister to further her coquetish designs upon her young 
hero, as Dido eQq)loyed her sister Anna to gam tli^ 
pious Jilneas. 

She goes to hear Christ's sermon in the ten^l^, 

although he never .preached there. " Her heart flxes 

- before her to the hero she adores: she awaits but one 

favourable look to triumph over him, to subdue this 

master of hearts and make hito ber< captive." 

She then goes to him ^t the house of SinMi 
the leper, -a very rieh man, #ho 'was living -Mm a 
^rami supper, although the women were never ad- 
mitted at these (eastings, especially among the Pha- 
jri«ees. She pours a large pot of per&nnes upon hm 
legs, wipes them with her. beautiful fair hair, and kimsB 
"them. 

I shall not enquire whether the .picture which the 

• No fgttBH diitanM. 
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Mithor draws of Magdalen's holy transports is not more 
worldly tban devout; whether the kisses given are not 
expressed rather too warmly ; nor whether this fine 
£ur hair with which she wipes her hero's legs, does not 
ranind one too strongly of Trimalcion, who, at dinner, 
wiped his hands with the hair of a young and beautiful 
slave. He must himself have felt that his pictures 
might he fancied too glowing ; for he anticipates criti- 
cism by gtvine some pieces from a sermon of Massil* 
Ion's on Magdalen. One passage is as follows: — 

'^ Magdalen had sacrificed her reputation to the 
world. Her bashfulness and her birth at first defended 
her against the emotions of her passion ; and it is most 
likely, that to the first shafts which assailed her she 
cmposed the barrier of her modesty and her pride ; but 
wnen she had lent her ear to the serpent, and consulted 
her own wisdom, her heart was open to all the assaults 
of passion. Magdalen loved the world, and thencefor- 
ward all was sacrificed to this love; neither the 
pride that springs from birth, nor the modesty which is 
the ornament of her sex, is spared in this sacrifice; 
nothing can withhold her; neither the railleries of world- 
lings, nor the infidelities of her infatuated lovers, whom 
she fain would please, but by whom she cannot make 
herself esteemed — for virtue only is estimable ; nothiog 
can make her ashamed ; and like the prostitute in the 
Apocalypse, she bears on her forehead the name of 
mystery; that is, she was veiled, and was no longer 
known but in the character of the foolish passion." * 

I have sought this passage in Massillon's sermons, 
but it certainly is not in the edition which t possess. I 
will venture to say more — it is not in his style. 

The author of the Christiade should have informed 
ns where he picked up this rhapsody of Massillon's, as 
he should have told us where he read, that theAlbigenses 
dared to impute to Jesus Christ an unworthy inter- 
course with Mary Magdalen. 

As for the marchioness, she is not again mentioned 
in the work. The author spares us her voyage to 

* Tom. ii. p. 331', note 1. 
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Marseilles with Lazarus, and the rest of her ad- 
ventures. 

What could induce a man of learning, and some- 
tiroes of eloquence, as the author of the Christiade ap- 
pears to be, to compose this pretended poem? It was, 
as he tells us in his preface, the example of Milton; but 
we well know how deceitful are examples. Milton, 
who — be it observed — did not hazard that weakly mon- 
strosity, a poem in prose — Milton who, in his Paradise 
Lost, has, amid the multitude of harsh and obscure lines 
of which it is full, scattered some very fine blank verse, 
—could not please any but fanatical whigs, as the abb6 
Grecourt says, — 

£n chantantrunivers perdu pour une pomme, 
Et Dieu pour le damner creant le premier homme. 

By singing 

How God made man on purpose for heil-fire, 
And how a stolen apple damned us all. 

He might delight the presbyterians by making Sin 
cohabit with Death ; by firing off twenty-jfour pounders 
in heaven ; by making dryness s fight with damp, and 
heat with cold ; by cleaving angels in two, whose halves 
immediately join again; by building a bridge over 
chaos ; by representing the Messiah taking from a chest 
in heaven a great pair of compasses to describe the 
circuit of the earth, &c. Virgil and Horace would 
perhaps have thought these ideas rather strange. But 
if they succeeded in England by the aid of some very 
happy lines, the author of the Christiade was mistaken 
in expecting his romance to succeed without the assist- 
ance of fine verses, which are indeed very difficult to 
make. 

But, says our author, one Jerome Vida, bishop of 
Alba, once wrote a very powerful Christiade in Latin 
verse, in which he transcribed many lines from Virgil. 
Well, my friend, why didst thou write thine in French 
prose? Why didst not thou too imitate Virgil? 

But the late M. d'Escorbiac, of Toulouse, also wrote 
a Christiade — Alas! Why wast thou so unfortunate as 
to become the ape of M. d'Escorbiac? 

But Milton too wrote his romance of the New Tes- 
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twnent, his Paradise Regained, in blank verse, h 
queutly resembling the worst prose. Leave it then i 
Milton to set Satan and Jesus constantly at war. L 
it be his to cause a drove of swine to be driveo aloi 
by a legion of devils; that is, by six thousand sevc 
hundred, who take possession of these swiae (the 
being three devils and seven-twoitieths per pig*) an 
drown them in a lake. It well becomes Milton i 
make the Devil propose to God that they shall take 
good supper together*. In Milton, the Devil may i 
his ease cover the table with ortolans, partridges, sole 
sturgeons, and make Hebe and Ganymede hand vnii 
to Jesus Christ. In Milton, the Devil may take Go 
up a little hUl, from the top of which he shows him th< 
capital, the Molucca islands, and the Indian city ; th 
birth-place of the beauteous Angeli^^a who tume< 
Orlando's brain ; after which he may ofier to God al 
this, provided that God will adore him. But even Miltoi 
laboured in vain ; people have laughed at him. The] 
have laughed at poor brother Berruyer, the Jesuit 
Tliey have laughed at thee. Bear it with patience! 

• '* What doubt*st thou, Son of God ? Sit down and eat ! " 

Paradise Regained, book ii. 
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